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PREFACE 


Throughout recorded history, clothing — along with food and shelter — has been 
one of the primary needs of mankind. The ways in which individuals and families 
have fulfilled this need over the years provide ample evidence that the patterns of 
production, distribution, and consumption of clothing figure largely in the economic 
development of a country. Moreover, clothing is not only of intimate concern to 
the individual in terms of his physical and psychological well-being, but it reflects 
the values, the conditions, and the development of society as a whole. 

Seen against this broad spectrum of the historical importance of clothing in the 
evolution of man and society, this book contains nothing new or startling. But 
seen against the traditional pattern of clothing curricula at the college level, it 
presents a shift in emphasis with respect to the growing body of subject matter that 
constitutes our field of study. 

The earliest textbooks in clothing were published in the days when the making 
of garments in the home was the predominant if not the only way to provide the 
family with suitable attire. No wonder, then, that for the most part these were 
manuals on pattern-making and clothing construction. As the ready-to-wear indus- 
try developed, textbooks began to include more information on consumer buying 
techniques to aid in the evaluation of garment quality. As goods became more 
plentiful, greater attention was given the aesthetic values of dress, and chapters 
devoted to the application of art elements and principles were gradually expanded. 

In 1948, George Hartmann,! speaking to a group of college teachers of textiles 
and clothing, asserted that the study of clothing behavior was a neglected but per- 
manent and significant part of education. His admonition gave impetus to a grow- 
ing concern and interest in the social and psychological aspects of dress. At first, 
attention centered around the importance of clothing in the personality develop- 
ment of the child. Little by little, as research tools improved, there evolved a body 
of empirical data which provided a sounder basis for the teaching of the impact of 
clothing on the social and psychological security of the adolescent and adult. 

A group of leaders in the field of textiles and clothing recognized the need for 
reorganization of subject matter and met in Maryland in 1956 for a work conference. 
They set forth an outline of goals and subject matter emphases in textiles and 
clothing for all college home economics students. ‘The goals were organized under 
the headings of socio-psychological, managerial, economic, aesthetic, and hygienic. 
This outline was expanded at a second work conference held at the University of 
Illinois in 1961, but the basic structure of subject matter remained the same. 


1 See George W. Hartmann, “Clothing: Personal Problem and Social Issue,” Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. 41, No. 6 (June 1949), pp. 295-298. 
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One month after the Illinois conference, the Home Economics Seminar at French 
Lick, Indiana, introduced the “concept approach” as a means of “identifying, or- 
ganizing, structuring and unifying the significant subject matter of the field.” The 
group working in the area of clothing developed the “suggested conceptual model” 
below: 













Zocio-Anthropologica, 





Social, Political, 
National, Status, 
Citizenship, Roles, 
Values 
Consumer Ed. 
Life Cycle 
Professional 





Resources 
Decision-Making 
Home Production 


y Values 
Reprinted by special permission. « 


Mary Wines, “Concepts for 
Teaching Clothing,” Journal of 
Home Economics, Vol. 55, May 
1963, p. 342. 


This model was used as the framework for further development of a conceptual 
outline that was attempted at a curriculum workshop on textiles and clothing 
sponsored by the Home Economics Education Branch of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and held at Washington State University in 1963. 
It was followed by another conference in 1964 at the University of Missouri that 
refined the outline still further.” 

The basic or introductory course in clothing at the college level long ago ceased 
to be a course in clothing construction, and it seems evident from the movements 
reported above that it no longer should be a course in clothing selection that is 
confined to the study of line and design and getting the best quality for the least 
money. To be sure, the aesthetic and economic aspects of dress are important con- 
siderations. The construction of clothing still plays a vital role in creative activity, 
and never has it been more popular if measured by the yearly expenditures for 

2 The conceptual outline is now available in Concepts and Generalizations: Their Place in High 


School Home Economics Curriculum Development, American Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1967. 
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sewing machines, yardgoods, patterns, and findings. It is not our intention to dis- 
miss these components as irrelevant, but rather to place the study of clothing within 
the more complete context of its cultural, social, psychological, physical, economic, 
and aesthetic relationships. 

The content of this book, then, is not the unique creation of the author. The 
general outline was developed from the working papers of the 1964 conference, 
which in turn represented the culmination of a decade of thought and activity on 
the part of many people. An attempt has been made to illustrate, at least at a 
beginning level of conceptualization, some of the ideas that are pertinent to the 
study of clothing in American society today. 

In all cases, the discussion begins at an elementary level, so that students who 
have not had the basic courses in anthropology, art, economics, physiology, psy- 
chology, and sociology can follow the reasoning. But whether the student will be 
able to place the analyses in a meaningful perspective without an adequate “prin- 
ciples” background is another question. The less we know about any field, the 
more likely we are to dismiss its significance. The uninitiated student may find it 
difficult to accept certain propositions without a more thorough understanding than 
is possible to develop here. For example, students who have never been exposed to 
the concept of social stratification find it hard to resolve the idea of class distinction 
with the traditional American ideal of equality. 

The scope of the book necessarily limits the depth of treatment. References are 
listed at the end of each chapter to provide additional sources of information that 
will expand the student’s knowledge in particular areas. The general statements 
printed in boldface type at the end of each section are intended to abstract the key 
ideas and help the student generalize to other situations not covered in the book. 
These are followed by summaries of the major points in each section. 

Part ‘Two has been developed in slightly more detail than the others because 
the literature in the field is relatively limited. In other areas, particularly those 
dealing with the aesthetic and managerial aspects of clothing, there are already 
a number of excellent textbooks available. 

The writer is indebted to Miss Edna P. Amidon, who as Director of the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Education gave national leader- 
ship to much of the curriculum work that provided the framework for this text; 
to Miss Mary Wines, Dr. Mignon Perry, and Dr. Jane E. Werden for reacting to 
portions of the manuscript; to Dr. Edna Douglas for her helpful and critical com- 
ments on Part Five; to Dr. Frank Tesi for his suggestions regarding sources of data; 
to Dr. Patricia A. Tripple for pretesting some of the material with students in her 
classes, and also her willingness to assume many of my routine responsibilities while 
the manuscript was in progress; and to the faculty of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Nevada for their understanding and indulgence during 
the ten months spent in preparation of this book. Marilyn J. Horn 
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Introduction 


The significance of clothing in Western culture — particularly in American 
society — is a subject that has been treated with varying degrees of concern 
and regarded from widely divergent points of view. Clothing, at least in its 
most functional and utilitarian form, is generally accepted as one of the fun- 
damental needs of individuals and families the world over. Yet as we shall 
see when we examine clothing in its relationship to custom, values, fashion, 
and other social and psychological forces, there are amazingly few people 
who would be adventurous enough to wear a body covering that was purely 
functional in design. 

It seems incomprehensible that this sphere of human activity and experi- 
ence, so universal in nature and so intimately involved in the behavior of 
mankind, seldom receives serious consideration. It is, moreover, a topic that 
has been criticized by the moralists, attacked by the economists, ridiculed by 
the humorists, and regarded with general amusement by men as a whole. The 
latter attitudes may be attributed to the fact that clothing and adornment 
provide a realm in which the forces of fashion are most notably manifest, 
and that by unfortunate association with women’s hats, men are compelled 
to treat all aspects of dress with a certain lightness in order to maintain their 
manliness. Concern with clothes is generally conceived of as a feminine pre- 
occupation, while men take pride in the fact that they are completely lacking 
in clothes consciousness. 

Empirical data from research, however, appear not to support these stereo- 
types of American culture. A study conducted several years ago in Michigan, 
for example, reported that men attach rather high importance to the value of 
clothing in daily life. White collar workers in particular viewed dress as a 
symbol capable of manipulation, which could be used to impress or influence 
others, especially in the work situation. The white collar worker was de- 
scribed as extremely concerned about the impression his clothing made on 
his superiors. Although manual workers were less aware that they might be 


1 William H. Form and Gregory P. Stone, The Social Significance of Clothing in Occu- 
pational Life, Technical Bulletin 247, Michigan State College Agricultural Experiment 
Station, June 1955. 
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judged on the basis of their clothing, they recognized that any deviation from 
the accepted pattern of dress would draw ridicule from fellow workers. 

Other investigators in recent years have helped to establish the significance 
of clothing in the lives of individuals at various age levels and in different 
social and economic status groups. Many of the theories advanced over the 
past fifty years in regard to clothing behavior are now being tested by an- 
thropologists, historians, home economists, psychologists, and sociologists, 
many of whom are working together on problems of common interest. Every 
field of study must proceed on the basis of an acceptable body of theory, 
even though much of it may not be subjected to scientific measurement for 
many years to come. On the basis of research done to date, as well as on the 
points of agreement found in earlier writings concerning the interpretation 
of clothing behavior, we see that clothing is a symbol of crucial social and 
psychological importance to the individual. As such, it serves to communicate 
to others impressions of one’s social status, occupation, role, self-confidence, 
and other personality characteristics. 

Moreover, clothes are of intimate concern to the self. Hurlock described 
this relationship as follows: We are apt to think of clothes as we do of our 
bodies, and so to appropriate them that they become perhaps more than any of 
our other possessions, a part of ourselves . . . in spite of the constant changes in 
clothing, it is still impossible to disassociate ourselves from this intimate part 
of our material possessions. We appropriate the admiration our clothes call 
forth, and this tends to enhance our own self-esteem. Indeed the Bohemian 
immigrant girl who, it is related, expressed her life philosophy in the short 
sentence: “After all, life is mostly what you wear,’ expressed the life phi 
losophy of the majority of people who have inhabited this world, either in 
the past ages or in our modern twentieth century.” 

In addition, it can be demonstrated through systematic analysis that 
clothing behavior is not the random and purposeless activity it is so often 
presumed to be. In most cases it is influenced by the same forces — social, 
psychological and economic — that affect other aspects of human activity. 
Even when this behavior manifests itself in fashion —a phenomenon that 
supposedly defies all reasonable explanation — there are fairly regular pat- 
terns which may be discerned. Not only do fashions follow a progressive 
and irreversible path from inception through acceptance to culmination and 
eventual decline, but they also tend to parallel to some extent the larger 
events of history. 

In a detailed study of dress styles from the year 1788 to 1936, anthropolo- 
gist Kroeber noted that the first forty-five years were marked by rather agitated 
fluctuations in design forms, while the modes in dress from 1835 to 1905 were 
relatively steady and tranquil. This was followed by another thirty years of 
comparative instability. He attributed the first period of agitation to the 


2 Elizabeth Hurlock, The Psychology of Dress, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1929, p. 44. 
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socio-political tensions that accompanied the French Revolution and the 
ensuing Napoleonic wars; while the seventy years of tranquility coincided 
exactly with the peaceful reign of Queen Victoria and concomitant indus- 
trial development. The second period of instability was accounted for in 
the mounting unrest that preceded and followed the first World War.? 

In an earlier analysis, Kroeber presented the following observations in the 
comparison of long-term fashion swings and the growth in art styles: In 
painting, neoclassicism, romanticism, impressionism, expressionism, cubism, 
have each lasted no longer than some trends in Western dress; and the degree 
of change effected by them is no greater. The total form and effect of Oc- 
cidental clothing in 1815, 1865, and 1915 seem about as different as canvases 
painted in the classic manner in 1790 are different from the romantic ones of 
1840 and these from the impressionisms of 1890 and surrealisms of 1940. The 
main difference is that we like to think of picture-painting and art exhibi- 
tions as serious and dignified, and of clothes and fashion shows as frivolous. 
But the behavior manifestations of the two sets of phenomena are much alike, 
so that we are justified in assuming that the processes at work are similar. 
One might even suspect the genuineness of the greater formal or avowed 
respect accorded the painter's activity. Presumably for every ten people in 
our civilization really exercised about a change in the manner of paintings 
there are a thousand who participate personally in changes of dress style, 
and who would be intensely perturbed if poverty or a sumptuary law pro- 
hibited them from conforming.4 

Thus, we see clothing as one of the most personal components of daily 
life, and at the same time as a manifestation of social activity deeply em- 
bedded in the cultural scheme of an era. 
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In order to gain even a limited understand- 
ing of the meaning of dress and adornment, 
the student must explore some of the 
theories that attempt to explain why man 
chose to wear clothes in the first place. 


1. Modesty and Its Antithesis 


At first blush, the only acceptable answer to 
a question as foolish as the one posed above 
would be a demure response in the afhrma- 


3A. L. Kroeber, Style and Civilization, Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1957, pp. 10-18. 

4A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1948, p. 392. 


tive. But many an error has been made in 
the name of decorum. The moralists would 
have us believe that our innate feelings of 
guilt and shame resulting from exposure of 
particular parts of the body date all the way 
back to Adam and Eve. The theory that a 
sense of modesty underlies all of man’s orig- 
inal motives to clothe himself may be a 
popular belief, but it is one which is neither 
generally accepted by scholars in the field 
nor borne out by observable fact. 

Even if we accept the theory that feelings 
of natural shame are universal in mankind, a 
number of illustrations could be cited to dis- 
prove the assumption that such shame is 
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necessarily associated with lack of clothes. 
Among the Suya Indians of Brazil, for ex- 
ample, neither men nor women are the least 
bit embarrassed by their naked bodies, but 
are humiliated if caught without their lip 
disks. Mohammedan women in certain parts 
of Africa would be shamed indeed to dis- 
cover that someone watched them as they 
bathed, but they would quickly cover their 
faces, not their bodies. It is also an erroneous 
assumption that all “innocent nakedness” is 
confined to primitive societies, since it was 
prevalent in several early but highly devel- 
oped civilizations. The honored bull dancers 
of ancient Crete performed in the arena 
with nought save their arm-rings and neck- 
laces, while the conventional feminine dress 
consisted of elaborate skirts in tiers and 
flounces with a short-sleeved bodice that left 
the breasts bare. Moreover, the tight lacing 
at the waistline encouraged an overly-erect 
posture, giving greater emphasis to the 
bosom which Cretan women exhibited with 
great pride. Well-bred Egyptian women of 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms wore straight 
sheath dresses extending from below the 
breasts to the ankles and hung from the 
shoulder by a strap or two. A young man in 
ancient Greece usually travelled in chlamys 
and petasus—a short rectangle of cloth 





fastened on one shoulder and a_broad- 
brimmed hat. 

One would not have to go far to find 
many more examples, but perhaps this is 
sufficient to demonstrate that the covering 
of certain parts of the body is neither uni- 
versal in mankind nor an adequate explana- 
tion for the origin of clothes. A sense of 
modesty is completely lacking in small chil- 
dren of our own society, many of whom at 
the age of three find great pleasure in un- 
dressing on the front lawn and going to visit 
the neighbors. 

Some writers contend that clothing is not 
the result of modesty, but the cause of mod- 
esty; that is, a child is not embarrassed by 
lack of clothes until he becomes accustomed 
to the wearing of clothes. Herein lies the 
paradox of clothing: that it is used not to 
cover, but to attract; that the removal of gar- 
ments is far more erotic than going without 
them in the first place. In fact, one argument 
extolled by the nudists is that once the sight 
of the human body becomes commonplace, 
the importance attached to sex differentia- 
tion soon disappears. Many believe that the 
function of clothing is to enhance or attract, 
so that the origin of clothes swings from 
the theory of modesty to the opposite ex- 
treme — exhibitionism. 


Emil Schulthess from Black Star 


Figure 1-1. Lip disks 
and earplugs are indis- 
pensable to the Suyd 
Indians of Brazil. 


Figure 1-2. Moslem women continue to wear 
face veils. 


Ginette Laborde 
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Figure 1-3. Minoan goddess wears the fash- 
ionable costume for high-born ladies of Crete, 
c. 1600 B.c. 





Figure 1-4. The typical costume of Egyptian women of the Middle Kingdom, c. 2000 B.c., was 
a straight sheath dress with shoulder straps. Si oii aae eR ae 
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Elizabeth Wilcox 


Figure 1-5. A sense of modesty is completely 
lacking in small children. 


Harms maintains that the use of clothing 
as a form of attraction is really something 
much healthier than the Freudians would 
have us believe. Since the female in Ameri- 
can society is by custom restricted to the 
less direct approaches in heterosexual rela- 
tionships, the display of physical attributes 
through the use of clothing is a positive and 
natural feminine maneuver.> The reader 
will recognize this, of course, as a theory 
which is open to interpretation; a discussion 
of what constitutes decency and indecency 
in dress will follow in Chapter 4. 

Although our consideration of modesty 
thus far has been largely theoretical, several 
investigations have confirmed the conten- 
tion that modesty is not a very potent force 
in clothing behavior. In an attempt to 


5 E. Harms, “The Psychology of Clothes,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 44, 1938, p. 243. 





identify the underlying motives in women’s 
choice of dress, Barr discovered that of all 
the attitudes associated with clothes, mod- 
esty was probably the least important.® 
Creekmore analyzed the relationship be- 
tween clothing behavior and the general 
values held by college women and concluded 
that in the eight personality types studied, 
modesty was significant only to the student 
who placed great emphasis on religious 
values, and only then when there was satis- 
faction of the physiological needs.” 

Additional studies could be cited, but the 
point has been made. Many people in to- 
day’s society wear clothes for reasons of 
modesty, but this is probably not of primary 
importance, nor can it account for the origin 
of clothes. 


The wearing of clothing as an expres- 
sion of modesty is not universal in 
mankind; it is a function determined 
by the culture, learned by the individ- 
ual, and not very likely fundamental 
in nature. 


2. Protection and Utility 


A second theory that persists in relation to 
the origin of clothes is that garments were 
essentially contrived as protection; because 
man is not equipped with a natural pro- 
tective coat like most animals, he is forced 
to devise one of his own making. Further- 
more, man is not a kangaroo with built-in 
pouch, and whatever would he do with a 
pocket handkerchief and no pockets? There 
is, however, much to be said in a serious 
vein for the protective and utilitarian func- 


6 Estelle de Young Barr, ‘A Psychological Analy- 
sis of Fashion Motivation,” Archives of Psychology, 
No. 171, 1934, p. 77. 

7 Anna M. Creekmore, “Clothing Behaviors and 
Their Relation to General Values and Basic Needs,” 
Unpublished Dissertation, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1963. 





Wide World Photos 


Figure 1-6. Many modern fashions are incon- 
sistent with the modesty theory in dress. 


tions of dress. Anyone who has shivered 
in the cold or blistered in the sun has some 
appreciation of the physical protection that 
clothing provides. 

A plausible assumption is that the earliest 
article of clothing was an animal skin draped 
around the body for warmth, although 
Langner postulates that the invention of 
clothes did not necessarily arise from the 
need for protection against the cold since 
man evolved in warmer climes. His con- 
jecture is that the need for protective cover- 
ing derived from man’s erect posture which 
exposed his external organs in a more vul- 
nerable position than would occur in the 
case of a four-legged animal, whose organs 
would be shielded somewhat by the back 
and forepart of the body.’ Hence, a protec- 
tive apron or loin cloth was devised. 

It must be admitted, however, that in 
many instances man has used clothing in a 
minimal way when adapting to the environ- 
ment. The classic example is the case of the 


8 Lawrence Langner, The Importance of Wearing 
Clothes, Hastings House, New York, 1959, p. 21. 





Gordon Tenny from LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 1-7. All clothes that cover the body 
do not necessarily conceal it. 


inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, who utilized 
no clothing at all to shield themselves from 
the bitter cold. The scientist Darwin, watch- 
ing the snow melt on their skins, offered a 
sizable piece of cloth to a Fuegain for pro- 
tection. Instead of using it to cover his body, 
the native tore it into strips and gave each 
of his fellow tribesmen a piece for decora- 
tion.® 

One might also argue that women’s sheer 
hosiery does precious little to warm the legs 
in winter; nor do the collars of men’s shirts 
contribute much to their comfort in summer. 
Many articles of dress in civilized society 
not only lack this protective function, but 
actually defy it. The tightly laced corsets of 
the late nineteenth century caused ladies to 


9 Hilaire Hiler, From Nudity to Raiment, W. & G. 
Foyle, Ltd., London, 1929, p. 64. 
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swoon at the least provocation. The more 
recent controversy over women’s sharp-toed 
shoes is another of many examples in which 
really harmful effects are attributed to 
clothes. If we consider that anything which 
interferes with the normal functioning or 
activity of the body is non-functional or 
non-utilitarian, we would have to include 
in this listing such items as narrow skirts 
which restrict the gait, trousers that lose 
their crease if the knees are bent too often, 
rolled garters that impede the circulation, 
belts that constrict the waist too tightly, 
skirts so full that they billow in the breeze 
— Jin short, any garment that is too tight 
for movement, too full or heavy for action, 
or too hot for comfort. The physical re- 
quirements of clothing will be reviewed in 
more detail in Chapter 15, but it is obvious 
at this point that even though man uses 
clothing for various kinds of physical pro- 
tection, he is willing to endure a certain de- 
gree of discomfort when fashion demands it. 


Clothing functions to satisfy man’s 
need for physical protection, but this 
need is strongly conditioned by cultural 
values. 


Figure 1-8. Clothes may be associated with 
magical powers that frighten away evil spirits. 


The Harmon Foundation 





Man has also used clothes to protect him- 
self from dangers that are primarily psy- 
chological in nature. Certain magical 
powers, like those associated with the carry- 
ing of a rabbit’s foot, may be associated with 
the covering of the body. This is most evi- 
dent in the costume of the savage medicine 
man who uses his garb to frighten away the 
evil spirits. While we tend to think that 
such animism is attached to clothing only in 
primitive societies, there are a number of 
people today who have a “lucky sweater” 
or a “lucky hat” or a lucky something to 
which they resort in times of crisis. But 
psychological fears may also relate to real 
or imaginary moral danger. Bergler submits 
that the invention of all feminine attire is 
the result of man’s unconscious reassurance 
against his own repressed fears of woman’s 
body, and the equally repressed fantasies 
connected with it.° He suggests that men 
tend to cloak their fears by moralistic stand- 
ards of decency, and that clothing becomes 
the manifestation of such fears. Although 
the latter theory as yet has little empirical 
evidence to support it, neither can it be dis- 
proved. The fear of possible rejection or 
ridicule if we reveal ourselves as we really 
are is a potential threat to our psychological 
security and one from which our clothing 
may protect us. 


The incidence of conscious purpose 
in dress is slight; many of the reasons 
for wearing clothes may not be known 
to the individual himself. 


3. Adornment 


Probably the most widely accepted theory 
in regard to the origin and purpose of cloth- 


10 For a psychoanalytical approach to the theories 
of clothing behavior, see Edmund Bergler, Fashion 
and the Unconscious, Robert Brunner, New York, 
1953. 


ing relates to adornment or decoration — 
the creative urge for aesthetic experience. ‘l’o 
adorn means to “make attractive’ or to 
“lend beauty,” and in the case of clothing, 
the object of adornment becomes the self. 
The assumption that this need to adorn is 
inherent in human activity 1s supported by 
the observation that even apes attempt to 
decorate themselves with bits of string or 
cloth. 

It is probable that various forms of adorn- 
ment preceded the actual wearing of clothes, 
such as body painting, tattooing, cicatrisa- 
tion, mutilation, and deformation. Many 
of these are still observable in primitive 
societies, or in modified form in our own 
society, but all such forms of decoration, in- 
cluding clothing, have some basis in man’s 
desire for admiration — his striving to render 
the body more beautiful than nature made 
it (as “beauty” is conceived in his particular 
cultural setting). 

There are few people, if any, who do not 
embellish or mold the body in some way in 
order to appear more beautiful, and many 
will submit to extreme pain in order to ac- 
complish their purpose. Perhaps we asso- 
ciate body painting with Indians on the 
war path, but the use of lipstick and eye- 
shadow falls in the same category, and the 
modern woman may still pierce her ears, 
pluck her eyebrows, shave, or undergo plastic 
surgery. 

The desire for beauty is consciously recog- 
nized by most people; it is accepted so gen- 
erally that there has been little systematic 
research which attempts to establish the rela- 
tive importance assigned by individuals to 
the aesthetic values in dress. However, in 
the study by Barr cited earlier, it was found 
that the desire to be beautiful was one of the 
most diffuse attitudes in individual and 
group motivation; subjects attached rela- 
tively high value to the aesthetic factors in 
clothing selection. Lapitsky’s work also in- 
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dicates that aesthetic values in clothing are 
extremely significant among adult women.” 
Consumer preference studies give further 
indication that a nice appearance in dress is 
often rated higher than such factors as 
price and durability when it comes to mak- 
ing clothing decisions. The appearance fac- 
tor was found to be one of the most im- 
portant criteria considered by men in the 
selection and purchase of shirts and other 
articles.%4 

Part Three of this book deals specifically 
with the aesthetic function of clothing, but 
it is necessary to call attention here to adorn- 
ment in relation to the origin and function 
of dress, as an active aesthetic experience 
with the same kind of emotional involve- 
ment and sensuous satisfaction explicit in 
other forms of creative activity. 


Adornment of the body is universal 
in mankind, and appears to be a func- 
tion related to the search for beauty. 
Standards of beauty are subjected to 
rather powerful cultural mutations. 


4. Status 


It is conceivable that clothing could be de- 
signed in such a way as to provide (1) a 
modest covering for the body without ob- 
scuring its physical attractions, (2) protec- 
tion against the elements in the environ- 
ment, (3) convenience in carrying essential 
articles, and (4) aesthetic satisfaction to 
the wearer and beholder —and yet be un- 
acceptable to the majority of the people in 
a society. One important function of cloth- 


11 Mary Lapitsky, “Clothing Values and Their 
Relation to General Values and to Social Security 
and Insecurity,” Unpublished Dissertation, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1961. 

12U.§. Department of Agriculture, Men’s Pref- 
erences Among Selected Clothing Items, Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 706, 1949. 
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ing which we have not yet taken into ac- 
count is that clothes are used to symbolize 
or designate the status of the wearer. 

The earliest status symbols may be traced 
all the way back to Paleolithic times, when 
the hunter adorned himself with the antlers 
or the skins of animals he had killed as a 
badge of his achievement. The leader of 
any sect or tribe is usually accorded some 
mark of distinction in dress in order to sig- 
nify his position. From these beginnings a 
complex set of status differentiations evolved. 
Some of these are observed more easily than 
others, such as the wearing of crowns by 
kings and queens; the robes that distinguish 
the Pope, the cardinals, the bishops, and 
other officials in the ecclesiastical hierarchy; 
academic gowns that mark one’s degree of 
scholastic attainment; the uniform of the 
general, the major, the sergeant, the private; 
and the myriad of other symbols that iden- 
tify the policeman, the nun, the jurist, the 
nurse, the mailman, the pilot, the cook, and 
the doorman. 

There are, however, more subtle forms of 
clothing status symbols. Veblen’s theory has 
become a classic explanation of this function 
of clothes: Our dress, in order to serve its 
purpose effectually, should not only be ex- 
pensive, but it should also make plain to all 
observers that the wearer is not engaged in 
any kind of productive labour. .. . The pleas- 
ing effect of neat and spotless garments is 
chiefly, if not altogether, due to their carry- 
ing the suggestion of leisure — exemption 
from personal contact with industrial pro- 
cesses of any kind. Much of the charm that 
invests the patent-leather shoe, the stainless 
linen, the lustrous cylindrical hat, and the 
walking stick, which so greatly enhance the 
native dignity of a gentleman, comes of 
their pointedly suggesting that the wearer 
cannot when so attired bear a hand in any 
employment that is directly and immediately 
of any human use. Elegant dress serves its 


purpose of elegance not only in that it is 
expensive, but also because it is the insignia 
of leisure.13 

Modern writers have attacked Veblen’s 
hypothesis on the grounds that our im- 
proved standard of living rules out such class 
distinctions by making leisure and patent- 
leather shoes available to everyone. Never- 
theless, the elements of conspicuous con- 
sumption, leisure, and waste are easily 
discernible in contemporary clothing behav- 
ior. The practice of displaying one’s wealth 
through clothes is probably as significant 
today as it was at the dawn of history. 

Any article or costume that will gain for 
the wearer a feeling of recognition, approval, 
or belonging may be considered a manifesta- 
tion of the search for status. Evidence in 
support of status-seeking as a paramount 
force in clothing behavior is furnished by a 
number of empirical studies. Evans’ investi- 
gation of motives in the clothing behavior 
of adolescents revealed that in fifty per cent 
of the cases the desire to wear clothing 
which would win recognition from others 
was the most intense desire determining the 
clothing wearing behavior of both boys and 
girls.14 Reasons given most often for the 
importance of being well dressed in Ryan’s 
study of college women, related to the social 
contribution made by clothing. This cate- 
gory of responses included statements such 
as “it creates a better impression on people,” 
“popularity has much to do with one’s ap- 
pearance,” “to get anywhere we have to 
impress others,” “people judge others” by 
what they wear, etc.” 


13 Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class, Modern Library, New York, reprinted 1931, 
pp. 170-171. 

14§. E. Evans, “Motivations Underlying Clothing 
Selection and Wearing,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 56, 1964, p. 743. 

15 Mary S. Ryan, Psychological Effects of Cloth- 
ing, Part I, Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 882, 1952, p. 24. 


This topic will be amplified in Chapters 7 
and 8, which deal with clothing symbolism, 
role, and status. 


Clothing functions to symbolize man’s 
status in life, and as such obtains recog- 
nition, approval, or identification for 
the individual. 


5. Extension of the Self 


Still another theory which figures in the 
analysis of the functions of dress embodies 
the concept of clothing as an extension of 
the bodily self. Whenever an object is 
brought into contact with the body, the 
conscious existence of the self is extended 
into the extremities of the object thereby 
providing the individual with an increased 
sense of size, power, movement, rigidity — 
whatever the characteristic of the object. 
Thus, the wearer of the corset takes on the 
straight-laced qualities of the garment, the 
graceful movement of floating chiffon lends 
increased motility to the dancer, and the 
knight assumes the steel-plated strength of 
his armor. 

Some writers interpret the extension of 
the self as a function of adornment since 
both are psychological in nature and effect a 
kind of sensuous gratification. But it differs 
from adornment in that its purpose is not 
necessarily to beautify the body. It con- 
stitutes more of a reinforcement of the at- 
titude or the emotion that the individual 
would like to feel, such as the increased dig- 
nity felt by the wearer of a trailing gown 
which restricts the impetuous or rapid move- 
ment inconsistent with regal bearing; or 
the high boned collar which helped Vic- 
torians to maintain their stiff-necked pose 
of reserve and decorum; and the increased 
sense of motion and rhythm that one feels 
when the garment is motile with fluttering 
ribbons, tassels, or flounces. The individual 
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James Laver, COSTUME THROUGH THE AGES, Thames and Hudson, London, 1963 


Figure 1-9. The Edwardian woman was well 
defined by boned, stiff necks and straight-laced 
corseting. How could she relax her decorum 
when she could not even bend her waist? 


Figure 1-10. The action of the dancer is not 
only extended but magnified by the movement 
of her costume. 


Corrine 
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is taller in a high hat, more forceful in strik- 
ing colors, less refined in coarse fabrics. 
Research has shown that individuals vary 
in the degree to which they extend their self- 
feelings beyond the boundaries of their 
bodies.‘ Compton’s work was done with 
psychotic patients, but her findings suggest 
that clothing does indeed function in the 
strengthening or weakening of the body- 
image boundary.1’ Unlike status, which is 
derived entirely from the social situation, 


extension of the self is determined primarily 
within the individual. This aspect of moti- 
vation in dress will be covered more ade- 
quately in Chapter 6 which deals with the 
concept of self. 


Clothing functions to extend the feel- 
ings of self beyond the physical boun- 
daries of the body, lending enhance- 
ment to the emotional quality sought 
by the wearer. 


SUMMARY - Are Clothes Really Necessary? 


Clothing fulfills a number of social and psychological needs of the individ- 
ual. Although it is a popularly held belief that modesty is the fundamental 
basis for all clothing, many writers today believe that modesty is the result of 
clothing and not the cause of it. On the contrary, covering the body often 
serves to call attention to it, thus enhancing the element of sexual attraction. 
A second function of clothing concerns the protection and utility it may pro- 
vide; clothing is a buffer between man and his environment, shielding him 
from harmful elements, both physical and psychological. Another function 
pertains to the ornamental value of clothing, which, in the individual’s search 
for beauty, provides active aesthetic experience and sensuous satisfactions. 
Fourth, clothing serves to indicate the status of the individual in society, and 


obtains for the wearer the rewards of recognition, approval, or identification. 


A fifth purpose was defined as the extension of the self, in which clothing 
provides an expansiveness to the wearer’s attitudes and emotions. 

The functional analysis of clothing is not intended to be over-simplified 
by the presentation of purposes in numerical order. Dress is a product of a 
complex set of motives, all of which are interdependent and arise out of varied 
physical, psychological and social conditions. The factor of adornment itself 
is not valid within its own sphere because the striving to beautify oneself may 
be incited by sexual attraction and status-seeking motives, in which attraction 
and status are the causative factors and adornment the manifestation. It be- 
comes obvious, then, that an integrated theory is required to explain the func- 


tion of dress. 


16S. Fisher and S. Cleveland, ‘““Body-Image Boundaries and Style of Life,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 52, 1956, pp. 373-379. 

17 Norma H. Compton, “Body-Image Boundaries in Relation to Clothing Fabric and 
Design Preferences of a Group of Hospitalized Psychotic Women,” Journal of Home 


Economics, Vol. 56, 1964, pp. 40-45. 
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POU DarASTIION BEF ABOLISHED? 


The arguments against fashion have been 
many. ‘The most common criticism perhaps 
is that it forces people (women in particular ) 
to “follow the herd” blindly and irration- 
ally. Moreover, many fashions not only 
lack utility, they can be downright uncom- 
fortable. Women have cramped their toes 
into pointed shoes and tottered insecurely 
on pin-headed heels. Men, even in the heat 
of summer, encase their necks in stiff and 
irritating collars. More severe critics have 
denounced fashions as detrimental to the 
health of the individual; even worse, claim 
the moralists, fashion is a tool of the devil 
that encourages vanity and feeds on snob- 
bery, perpetuates class distinctions, and 
forces slavish imitation. From an economic 
point of view, fashion is an arbitrary and 
meaningless waste that compels the con- 
sumer to discard clothing before it is worn 
out and to make a premature replacement 
based on the sole criterion of newness. 
Fashion is condemned because it defies the 
laws of supply and demand, creates market 
imperfections through irrational buying, ob- 
structs diversified production, and contrib- 
utes to inefficiency in its seasonal demands."8 

In order to appraise the validity of such 
criticisms arid place fashion in objective 
perspective, it is necessary to examine the 
nature of fashion in more detail. 


1. The Nature of Fashion 


Simply defined, a fashion is any style that 
has gained widespread acceptance in a given 
period. Thus, fashions exist in many realms 
outside the field of clothing: It is evident 
that there are changing fashions in houses, 
furnishings, gardens, and automobiles. In 


18P. M. Gregory, “Fashion and Monopolistic 
Competition,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 
56, 1948, pp. 69-75. 


fact, it is not difficult to recognize some de- 
gree of changeable fashions in political and 
religious beliefs and in institutions. The 
sciences, especially the newer ones, are sub- 
ject to waves of fashion. The layman, stand- 
ing respectfully outside, is likely to be un- 
aware of this: the latest “edict” of science 
is to him the latest truth. . . . In short, there 
is hardly a field of culture that is not subject 
to some fashion yariation.® ‘The duration 
of the fashion cycle may last anywhere from 
a few weeks for an evanescent fad to a thou- 
sand years for a basic design pattern. What 
appears to be a dichotomy in the comparison 
of a fluctuating fashion with an enduring 
custom is in reality the comparison of two 
extreme cases selected from different points 
along the same continuum. To illustrate 
with an example in men’s wear, it would 
be appropriate to say that the wearing of 
trousers is a custom, but the wearing of “ivy- 
leagues” or “continentals” is a fashion. It 
is also considered customary for men’s 
trousers to be pressed into a lengthwise 
crease in front and in back. While many 
men will wear trousers in which the crease 
has almost disappeared, there are extremely 
few — even among those who profess no 
concern for their appearance — who would 
wear trousers in which the crease had been 
pressed from side to side. Beyond this, the 
custom of trousers for men has been in 
existence less than two hundred years; viewed 
in the perspective of man’s 650,000 years on 
earth, or even within the span of recorded 
history, trousers may some day be regarded 
as a fleeting fashion of the times. 

If we define fashion in terms of its norma- 
tive aspects, that is, its prevalence or ac- 
ceptance within any given social aggregate, 
we observe another dimension which is not 


19 Kroeber, 1948, p. 391. 
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often recognized by critics of the fashion 
scene. Fashion is dependent upon the will- 
ingness of the majority to conform to it. 
A number of groups or subcultures refrain 
from or disdain the current mode in dress. 
In certain utopian societies or religious sects 
the acceptable form of attire is usually one 
of the utmost sobriety, in which great stress 
is placed upon the complete absence of 
decoration. Unless one is willing to con- 
form to such standards of simplicity, identi- 
fication with the group is impossible. At 
the other extreme, the beatnik likes to 
think of himself as the symbol of non- 
conformity. Yet the image of the sandal- 
clad, bearded and unkempt young man in 
obviously wrinkled pants and black turtle- 
necked sweater is recognized by people the 
world over. The beat, in his rejection of 
middle class norms, created a few of his 
own. There are also those groups of people 
who consider themselves “above” or “be- 
neath” or “beyond” the dictates of fashion, 
such as the “underdressed snobs’ described 
by Russell Lynes, who “wouldn’t be caught 
dead at a cocktail party” in cocktail dresses.?° 
It is all a matter of conforming to the 
clothing expectations of the group with 
which we identify. As we shall see in later 
chapters, this demonstrates how clothing 
communicates individual and group values. 

The crucial elements, then, in defining 
what is fashionable are the rate of change 
and the particular groups who effect the 
change, not the particular style features. or 
design aspect of the garment. 


People generally conform to some set 

of clothing norms; whether or not such 

norms are considered fashionable de- 

pends on the degree of fluctuation and 

the status of the adherent group. 

20For a humorous treatise on dress snobs, see 
Russell Lynes, Snobs, Harper & Brothers, New York, 


1950. He maintains that everyone is a snob of 
one sort or another. 


2. The Alternatives to Fashion 


At this point we should perhaps consider 
the value of possible substitutions for fash- 
ion. Could the function of fashion in society 
today be replaced by more acceptable pat- 
terns of conformation? 

The most obvious way to eliminate fash- 
ion from clothes would be to eliminate 
clothes altogether. People who are com- 
mitted to the philosophy of nudism propose 
that this is a sure way to wipe out prejudice, 
snobbery, class and caste distinctions. They 
maintain that the disappearance of clothes 
would mark not a regressive “back to na- 
ture” movement but progress toward a 
higher culture than man has ever known. Its 
implications are that the individual would 
at last be secure in the acceptance and con- 
trol of his own body, and that he had mas- 
tered the control of his environment to 
such a degree that clothing would no longer 
be necessary. The implementation of such 
thinking, however, is far from imminent. 
Even if at some future date our advancing 
technology provides us with satisfactory con- 
trol over our physical environment, it is 
doubtful that the elimination of clothing 
would be acceptable from a social and psy- 
chological standpoint. 

A second alternative to fashion would be 
the adoption of a kind of uniform. If we 
wished to maintain the status symbolism 
that clothing provides, we could adopt a 
system similar to military dress in which the 
garment clearly indicates not only the oc- 
cupation of its wearer but his rank within 
the hierarchy. Such uniforms could be color- 
ful and attractive, they could be mass pro- 
duced with great efficiency, they could be 
worn until they wore out, and they would 
eliminate the effort of decision-making. Vast 
numbers in our society have already sub- 
scribed to this alternative with varying de- 
grees of satisfaction. Most would agree, 





Figure 1-11. The Indian sari and the Japanese kimono are traditional forms of dress that rate high 
in aesthetic attributes and provide for variation through the use of color and fabric design. 


however, that the uniform — no matter how 
attractively designed —soon becomes mo- 
notonous, and the opportunity to express 
one’s individuality is extremely limited. 

If we wished to abolish the signs of class 
and status along with fashion, we could 
adopt a more nondescript uniform such as 
the one described by Laver: Prison clothes 
are sensible enough and by no means un- 
comfortable. They are completely free from 
all the excrescences and extravagances of 
fashion. They do not promote class con- 
sciousness; they lend themselves with diffi- 
culty to the purposes of seduction. And they 
hardly ever wear out. In fact they are all 
that clothes should be except that they do 
not glad the eye of the beholder nor promote 
the mental well-being of those that wear 
them.?! 

The uniform idea could be modified in 
another direction toward the traditional type 
of dress exemplified by the Indian sari or 
the Japanese kimono. Both of these gar- 
ments rate high in aesthetic attributes, and 
both provide for variation through the use 
of color and fabric design. The obsolescence 


21James Laver, Clothes, Horizon Press, New 
York, 1953, p. 268. 
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factor is minimal, and although initial cost 
is quite high, they last a long time. It is a 
curious thing, however, that in those coun- 
tries which have perpetuated a traditional 
garb, progress in other spheres of activity, 
both cultural and technological, has been 
limited. 

Skinner presented his conception of the 
ideal way of dressing, if one were free to 
reshape existing social institutions, in his 
description of life in the utopian community 
of Walden Two: We want to avoid the 
waste which is imposed by changing styles, 
but we don’t want to be wholly out of fash- 
ion. So we simply change styles more slowly, 
just slowly enough so we needn’t throw away 
clothing which is still in good condition. . . . 
We choose the kind of clothes which suffer 
the slowest change — suits, sweaters and 
skirts, or blouses and skirts, and so on.” 
Skinner recognizes the human need for 
change and progress, and does not rule out 
fashion completely. This seems like a sen- 
sible approach to fashion, and one which an 
individual could achieve if his values were 
so oriented. 


22B. F. Skinner, Walden Two, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948, p. 35. 
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We must realize, however, that the ac- 
celerated change which takes place in fashion 
today is the direct result of the democratiza- 
tion of fashion. Hurlock notes that if the 
very rich wear clothing far beyond the reach 
of the poor, there will be little or no imita- 
tion and no necessity for the wearer to 
change to a new style until he is ready. In 
our society, fashions are copied quickly into 
low-priced lines, and only a relative minority 
of the people are prevented from emulating 
the fashion through lack of economic where- 
withal. Fashion leaders are thus forced to 
change their styles more frequently in order 
to maintain a distinction from the masses. 
A deceleration in fashion change, therefore, 
would require a restriction on upward mo- 
bility in the class system. 


Fashion change in society usually paral- 
lels change and progress in other 
spheres of human activity. 


3. The Values of Fashion 


The most tangible value of fashion may be 
stated in terms of dollars and cents. It is 
estimated that American families spend over 
thirty billion dollars yearly on clothing items, 
and almost half of that dollar value may be 
positively assigned to fashionable garments. 
Fashion is responsible for one of the largest 
industries in the United States, giving em- 
ployment to millions of Americans as well 
as stimulating international trade. The im- 
portance of clothing and fashion in the na- 
tional economy will be treated separately in 
Part Five of this book. 

From the scholar’s point of view, fashion 
represents a unique phenomenon that facili- 
tates a kind of social analysis that is not 
possible when one deals with less tangible 
manifestations of human behavior. Fashions 
can be rather precisely dated, skirt lengths 


and other proportions may be measured, the 
number of people wearing the fashion can 
be counted, and the beginning and end of 
the fashion cycle can usually be determined 
fairly accurately. 

But perhaps the most important “good” 
of fashion is the value it imparts to the in- 
dividual who wears it. If fashion can pro- 
vide a sense of psychological security, a re- 
newed interest in and appreciation of the 
self, a “lift” from the doldrum of depression, 
and enrichment of personal experience, it 
has much that can be said in its favor. More- 
over, the acceptance of fashion is not com- 
pulsory — the choice of values is left to the 
individual. 

The philosophy of a number of writers in 
regard to fashion was admirably expressed 
by Lawrence Langner: If there is to be a new 
goal for humanity, the uniform man or 
robot, then by all means do away with fash- 
ion, for it is the enemy of the stereotyped 
individual, the mass-produced mind and the 
unthinking human product of the propa- 
ganda machine. But since the world pro- 
gresses by the progress of its individuals, as 
well as by its masses, there is reason for 
optimism in believing that fashion, which is 
the product of individual taste, exercised 
without compulsion, will continue to exist 
as it has in the past as a constructive force 
in the world of the future.”* 

It would appear, then, that the values of 
fashion far outweigh its evils. The fact re- 
mains that — good or bad — fashion has de- 
feated the critics for centuries, and it is 
highly probable that it will continue to do 
so. 


Fashion serves a number of historical, 
economic, psychological, and _ socio- 
logical functions in American society. 


23 Langner, 1959, p. 299. 
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SUMMARY °: Should Fashion Be Abolished? 


The “evils” of fashion (as distinct from clothes) have been declaimed by 
many critics, both historical and contemporary, as contributing to immorality 
and snobbery, perpetuating class discrimination, forcing slavish imitation, 
encouraging waste — both in production and consumption — creating market 
imperfections and in some cases even endangering the health of its followers. 
Fashion, however, is a phenomenon which is not confined to clothes, but 
exists in almost every field of human activity. Contrary to popular opinion, 
fashion is not definable in terms of its style features, but in terms of its fluc- 
tuation and the status of the groups who follow it. Even those who do not 
follow fashion usually conform to some type of normative clothing behavior. 

Alternatives to fashion include nudity, the uniform, or some form of 
traditional dress, all of which are not without their own shortcomings. 
Fashion, on the other hand, supports a gigantic industry, furnishes direct and 
tangible evidence of social processes, gives a certain degree of psychological 
reinforcement to the individual, and is usually associated with progress in 
other spheres of human activity. 

Despite its critics, it is not very likely that fashion will be abolished. Since 
the following of fashion is not obligatory, the individual is free to weigh the 
values of fashion against its evils in accordance with his own beliefs. 


MEW RRL TIONS, POSSIBEE? 
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As we shall see in the pages which follow, 
clothing relates in some way to virtually 
every sphere of human activity. If we could 
predict with any reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy what will take place within the next 
ten, fifty, or even one hundred years of 
man’s existence in terms of technological 
advances, international relations, progress in 
the social sciences, and world-wide economic 
development, it would be a relatively simple 
matter to define the future of clothes. It has 
already been demonstrated that clothing 
will function to help man in his conquest 
of outer space, and it may also be a tool in 
his conquest of poverty and dissension 
among nations. Already the diffusion of 
Western culture can be observed to a marked 
degree through the clothing of people in 
many parts of Africa, in India, Japan, the 
Middle-Eastern countries, and to a growing 


extent in Russia. It is reasonable to assume 
that as the resources of the world become 
available to all of earth’s inhabitants and 
the intermingling of cultural elements is 
complete, the symbols of national differenti- 
ation and class distinction inevitably will be 
obliterated. 

In such an atmosphere one might expect 
that the design of clothes would not only 
follow the dictates of efficiency and indi- 
vidual need, but would be based on the true 
aesthetic principles that are universal in 
mankind. But such a utopia, in which man 
exists in perfect harmony with his environ- 
ment, is not likely to materialize tomorrow. 
In the time which intervenes, the sensible 
person will examine the reality of his present 
environment and utilize his clothing in 
positive ways to achieve his personal goals. 
Dearborn suggests that to be well-clothed is 
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to have good taste in many things, one of 
the surest general indices of substantial in- 
telligence.*4 


1. The Analysis of Clothing Behavior 


In any field of inquiry, a scientific approach 
depends upon the organization of observa- 
tions and experiences. In the ordering of our 
observations of clothing behavior, we seek to 
identify the common, regular, and repetitive 
elements in the action patterns of individ- 
uals and groups. Secondly, we attempt to 
account for such patterning by noting the 
relationships that exist with other phenom- 
ena in the environment. Obviously, those 
patterns which are followed by the greatest 
number of individuals, and which are re- 
peated in many successive situations, offer a 
relatively high degree of predictability. 
The ultimate purpose of such analysis, 
however, is not just to know what may hap- 
pen tomorrow, but to understand the conse- 
quences of such behavior in the lives of in- 
dividuals and to society as a whole. Thus, 
given a particular set of circumstances, the 
enlightened individual can make clothing de- 
cisions that will satisfy his personal needs, 
communicate to others the image he seeks 
to convey, and at the same time contribute 
to the best interests of others in the group. 
The suggestion that clothes may be used 
to achieve certain goals is often looked upon 
with disdain by those who fear the con- 
notations of manipulation. To “use” cloth- 
ing, like the use of artifice, is to them like 
tampering with nature. But to employ no 
design in the utilization of our resources is 
to expect that the best will happen through 
a series of happy accidents. The aim of 
decision-making in regard to clothing choices 
should be to secure the optimal value pat- 
24 George Dearborn, “The Psychology of Cloth- 


ing,” Psychological Monographs, Vol. 24, No. 1, 
1918, p. 70. 


tern, as Hartmann defines it; that is, the 
choice that produces the maximum good.” 
This implies a conscious investigation and 
assessment of the functions of clothing as 
well as an ordering of one’s clothing values. 
Those who see the “good” in clothing as 
the prestige that it affords, or those who 
see the “good” as the comfort it provides, 
may still take their choice but in full knowl- 
edge of the consequences. 


2. An Interdisciplinary Approach 


A review of the literature related to clothing 
will indicate that the facts of clothing be- 
havior can be interpreted from many points 
of view. The psychoanalyst sees clothing as 
a manifestation of suppressed desires; the 
historian sees it as a record of past events; 
the economist sees it in terms of consumer 
demand and business cycles; the anthropolo- 
gist regards it as a pattern of culture; the 
physiologist sees it from the standpoint of 
health, while the sociologist views it in re- 
lation to the collective life. It becomes ob- 
vious that the study of clothing requires an 
interdisciplinary approach. Such is the plan 
of this book. Part One discusses clothing 
within the context of its anthropological and 
historical origins, and Part Two deals with 
its social and psychological aspects. The re- 
lated disciplines of art and philosophy are 
drawn upon in Part Three, and Parts Four 
and Five emphasize the physical and eco- 
nomic aspects of clothing. The final section 
attempts to help the reader integrate his 
knowledge into a workable value pattern 
(which will by no means be the same for 
everyone). This is the task of the home 
economist as she works with individuals and 
families everywhere. 

25 George Hartmann, “Clothing: Personal Prob- 


lem and Social Issue,” Journal of Home Economics, 
Vol. 41, No. 6, June 1949, pp. 295-298. 


Each section is designed to analyze classes 
of phenomena by presenting first a summary 
of generally accepted theories related to the 
topic. Specific illustrations will be used to 
(1) support the theory, and (2) identify the 
common or uniform elements that will en- 
able the student to generalize to a more ab- 
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Patterns of Culture 


All of man’s behavior stems from three basic sources: first, actions may re- 
sult from instinct, appearing automatically without prior opportunity for 
learning; second, responses may develop through trial and error, a process 
that is conditioned by individual experience; and third, behavior may be 
learned from other individuals, either through imitation or direct tuition. 
It is the latter which by and large accounts for the distinction between hu- 
man and animal behavior. This ability to transmit behavior patterns from 
one generation to another gives man an overwhelming advantage in the 
struggle for existence. Such learned behavior constitutes man’s culture, or 
social heredity. Tylor’s now-classic definition of culture is that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society. 
Without this accumulation and transmission of ideas and skills, the human 
race would never have progressed beyond the achievements of the Old Stone 
Age. 

Our mode or manner of dress is a part of our social inheritance. The 
clothes that we wear are derived partly from the past, and partly from inno- 
vations that develop in our own lifetime. The evolution of certain forms of 
dress as the characteristic style of any era in Western civilization is the same 
evolutionary process that establishes the customs of dress for different tribal, 
geographical, social and age groups. Clothing is an excellent example of the 
basic patterning that occurs within the context of particular technical, eco- 
nomic, moral and aesthetic backgrounds. Yet, underlying the differences that 
result from varied cultural configurations, there are factors that appear to be 
common to all clothing and adornment, even within the vast span of time 
in which the arts of dress have developed. 

It is our purpose here to examine the patterns of universality and variation 


1K. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, John Murray Publishers, Ltd., London, 1871. 
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in dress by means of a limited cross-cultural comparison. To be able to 
discern the commonalities in clothing behavior is to understand a part at 
least of the orderliness and predictability of human action. At the same 
time, an analysis of cultural diversity helps us to see beyond the confines of 
our own habits and customs. Because our cultural conventions are so much 
a part of our own existence, we scarcely ever question their logic or rational- 
ity; they are “right” simply because they are familiar to us. If, on the other 
hand, we are aware that upon entering a place of worship the Jew puts on 
his hat, the Christian takes his off, while the Moslem removes his shoes, it 
becomes clear that one ritual of dress is no more “right” than the others, 
except within its own cultural setting. An acquaintance with other conven- 
tions should diminish ethnocentrism and lead toward a more rational pat- 


tern of clothing behavior. 


CUNT GE Resi eee SeelINe iD) Ress 


Although the origins of dress and adornment 
remain obscure, there appear to be several 
universal motives underlying all clothing 
behavior. As we saw in the previous chapter, 
the earliest garments may have developed 
out of the necessity for protection from in- 
tense cold, but as soon as one’s physical 
needs are provided for, any further creation 
or accumulation of items can only serve to 
gain greater prestige for the owner. A rich 
man may be able to wear more jewelry or 
clothing of finer quality, but the functional 
aspects of dress are the same for rich and 
poor alike. Man’s natural acquisitive tenden- 
cies can be seen in his penchant for the 
accumulation of personal property, and be- 
cause of the portable nature of clothing, it is 
highly probable that such items became one 
of the earliest indices of a man’s wealth. 
The form that his clothing takes, however, 
is influenced by his physical environment, 
the resources that are available to him, and 
his technical skill in utilizing those resources. 
Man has found many diverse ways of fabri- 
cating and designing clothing, and yet from 
the technical standpoint, there are only three 
basic patterns of dress: the tailored garment, 


the draped garment, and a composite type 
which combines some of the characteristics 
of the other two. In the thousands of years 
of man’s existence, no fundamentally new 
or different pattern has evolved. 


1. The Tailored Garment 


Man’s concern and interest in his own ap- 
pearance and comfort can be traced back as 
far as the Old Stone Age, when Neanderthal 
man inhabited the caves of Central Europe 
some twenty-five or fifty thousand years ago. 
Since man lived in and survived the years of 
glacial cold, it is logical to assume that he 
must have had some form of protective cov- 
ering. He soon discovered, for example, that 
it was warmer inside the caves than it was 
out-of-doors: so, he smoked the bear out, 
killed and ate him with relish; then used the 
hide for the first form of human clothing. 
He had noticed that the bears did not freeze 
and, correctly, he attributed this to the fur, 
the uneatable outer layer of the bear. It 
was a racial emergency. If man could not 
connect in one plan of action such simple 
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The American Museum of Natural History 


Figure 2-1. Paleolithic tools: stone imple- 
ments used to scrape the insides of animal 
skins to prepare them for cutting. 


ideas, as bears, caves and furs, he was 
doomed? 

The simplest and probably the first ar- 
ticle of clothing, then, was the untreated 
bear skin wrapped around the body like an 
enveloping cloak. Although actual garments 
do not survive in archeological deposits, in- 
direct evidence is derived from the tools 
which were found among the remains. An 
untreated hide is stiff and board-like, but if 
the inside is thoroughly scraped of fat and 
flesh, and then softened by beating, it be- 
comes a flexible covering for the body. In 
order to do this, Neanderthal man fashioned 
crude stone skinning knives and bone scrap- 
ers. In the same caves and burials, pigments 
of red and yellow ochre have been found, 
indicating that even in this prehistoric pe- 
riod, man decorated his own body and 
perhaps the inner surface of his fur covering. 
The use of these colors gives us the first 
hint of adornment, and the very beginnings 
of decorative art and design. 

In the earliest stages, the animal skin was 
probably tied crudely about the waist and 
the neck with sinew thongs, but man soon 
realized that the warmth and comfort of 


2M. D.C. Crawford, Philosophy in Clothing, The 
Brooklyn Museum, New York, 1940, p. 8. 


his garment could be improved by shaping 
the skin to conform more closely to his body. 
In the later Paleolithic periods (including 
the Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian 
cultures) there is evidence that man learned 
to cut the large skins into body-conforming 
shapes, first lacing the pieces together with 
thongs, and later sewing them with needle 
and thread. The invention of the eyed 
needle was a product of the Magdalenian 
people who inhabited Europe about 14,000 
to 8,000 B.c. This simple yet brilliant device 
pierced the leather with its point and drew 
the binding thread through the hole all in 
one operation. Judging from the fineness of 
the needles found in the caves, we can 
assume that they were used for decorative 
stitching as well as for sewing the pieces of 
the costume together. In addition to the 
needles, other bone artifacts, such as but- 
tons and toggles used to fasten the clothing, 
have been uncovered. Thus we see the evo- 
lution of the first tailor-made garment, cut 
from animal skins, shaped to fit the human 
body, and sewn together with needle and 
thread. 


Tailored garments, cut and sewn to 
the shape of the body, developed with 
the inventions of the sewing awl and 
the eyed needle. 


Figure 2-2. Upper Paleolithic man wears a 
garment cut from animal skins and laced to- 
gether. 
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Figure 2-3. Near the end of the Paleolithic period, clothing construction became an art. Left, a 
woman 1s using a sharp-edged flint blade to cut thongs which were then laced through holes punched 
in skins. The Magdalenian woman on the right uses a needle to sew and to decorate her garments 


with geometric patterns. 


2. The Draped Garment 


Clothing of the ancient Mediterranean civ- 
ilizations, such as the early Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman cultures, was not cut and fitted, 
but rather draped from a continuous length 
of cloth. The weaving of fabric was an out- 
growth of two earlier developments — the 
cultivation of plants and the domestication 
of animals, neither of which appeared until 
Neolithic times. There is considerable evi- 
dence that man began farming about 6,000 
or 7,000 z.c., and gradually perfected the 
techniques that enabled him to take the 
wool from sheep and the fibrous material 
from plants and twist it into long continuous 
lengths of yarn. Remnants of actual cloth 
found in the Neolithic Swiss Lake dwellings 
attest to the use of flax fibers in the produc- 
tion of woven fabrics. 

To be sure, people of the New Stone Age 


also had needles, but their use seems to have 
been confined largely to the decoration of 
cloth rather than to the construction of 
garments. Fabric woven on a primitive loom 
had the equivalent of a selvage on all four 
sides which would not fray out as long as 
the piece was kept intact. Weaving peoples 
were strongly disinclined to cut into loomed 
cloth, preferring instead to drape a rectangle 
of fabric around the body which was held in 
place either by its own folds or a band about 
the waist. In warm climates, it was often 
nothing more than a small loin cloth, 
wrapped around the hips and tied with a 
cord or girdle. 

Essentially, the schenti of the Egyptians, 
the chiton of the Greeks, the toga of the 
Romans, the dhoti and sari of the Indians, 
the poncho of South America, and the sa- 
rong of the Malayans, are all forms of the 
draped garment. Various cultures through- 


James Burke for LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 





Figure 2-4. The weay- 
ing of cloth was an out- 
growth of two earlier 
developments, the culti- 
yation of fiber-producing 
plants and the domestica- 
tion of sheep. The prim- 
itive loom pictured here 
is in use today in India. 
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out history have decorated their fabrics 
through the use of dyes or prints, embroi- 
deries, or intricate weaves, and an infinite 
number of design effects have been achieved 
by varying the size and shape of the piece 
as well as the method of draping. In most 
draped garments, the arrangement of folds 
is of equal importance to the decorative qual- 
ity of the fabric. 


Draped garments, made from woven 
cloth which is never cut and seldom 
sewn, originated in Neolithic cultures 
having the invention of the loom. 


3. The Composite 


Roughly 1,500 years following the dawn of 
civilization in the Middle East, the Shang 
people in the Orient developed a culture 
that was almost contemporary with and fully 
comparable to the great civilizations of Mes- 
opotamia and Egypt, and provided the 
foundation for the civilizations that later 
evolved in China, Japan, and other regions 


Figure 2-5. Tailored garments, cut from the 
skins of animals, are highly-prized articles of 
clothing in the modern world. 





of the Far East. The Shang learned to cul- 
tivate the silkworm, and wove the gossamer 
filaments into beautiful fabrics. Although 
the traditional Oriental costume was tailored 
(i.e., cut and sewn), it also conveyed the 
effect of a draped garment through its 
straight-hanging lines and long loose sleeves. 
While the ancient Chinese were a weaving 
people, their long contacts with the tailor- 
making needle-users resulted in a costume 
having some of the characteristics of both 
cultures. The pieces of the garment, rather 
than conforming to the shape of the body, 
were nearly rectangular in shape, and were 
usually seamed on the straight grain of the 
cloth. 

Modern clothing in the Western world is 
predominantly of the composite type, i.e., 
cut from woven cloth, but shaped and sewn 
to conform to the contour of the body. 
Modified versions of the draped garment 
can be seen, particularly in formal gowns, 
although rarely if ever are they designed to- 
day without seaming and stitching. Tailored 
garments of fur are still worn — not only by 
Eskimos — but by those who live in suit- 
ably cold climates and have money enough 
to buy them. 


A composite type of clothing, result- 
ing from the early contact of skin- 
sewing and weaving cultures, is the 
predominant type in use today. 


As we study the early beginnings of cloth- 
ing, and trace the diffusion of the three basic 
patterns from one culture to another, it is 
the same story, as Crawford put it, told for 
convenience in separate chapters: No fun- 
damentally new idea, either in costume or in 
fabric, in texture, design or color combina- 
tion, has been evolved in the two hundred 
years which include the age of the machine. 
We are still working with the basic ideas 
evolved by craftsmen in different parts of 
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Figure 2-6. Contemporary versions of the draped garment: above left, the Indian dhoti; above 
right, the skirtlike lungi of a native of Madras; below, the wrapped skirts of Arabian fighters in 
Yemen. 





the world and at different periods in the his- 
tory of the world, brought together by the 
commerce of the world at various points of 
focus.’ 

Western dress predominates in much of 
the world today, yet many contemporary 
cultures still preserve the ancient traditions 
from which their costumes originally derived. 


3 Crawford, 1940, p. 19. 
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These basic patterns of dress are visible ex- 
pressions not only of the technical develop- 
ment of the peoples, but of their physical 
environment and their entire way of life. 
The demise of basic patterns represents 
changes far more fundamental than a mere 
passing fashion, for the style of dress is 
linked to basic patterns of life and culture 
which are subject to the same forces of so- 
cial change. The great diversity which now 
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Figure 2-7. Bronze Age costumes are early examples of the composite type. The material was 
woven from sheep’s wool. The man’s costume consisted of an oval cloak and an undergarment 
which was wrapped around the body. The woman’s dress was a waist-length, short-sleeved blouse 
with a slit at the neck for the head and a skirt which was draped around the lower part of the body. 


seems characteristic of our own form of Basic patterns of dress are expressions 
dress reflects the intense geographic inter- of the fundamental cultural patterning 
mingling that occurs in the modern world. of different peoples. 


SUMMARY -: Universalities in Dress 


The learned behavior that man transmits from generation to generation 
constitutes his social heredity or culture. The basic patterns of clothing and 
clothing behavior are part and parcel of the cultural configuration, and reflect 
the technical, economic, moral, and aesthetic backgrounds of a given society. 

In spite of the varied patterns that have developed over the centuries, all 
clothing can be classified into three basic types: (1) the tailored garment, 
which probably originated in the regions of intense cold, was first cut and 
sewn from animal skins; (2) the draped garment, which developed in Neolithic 
cultures having the invention of the loom, was neither cut nor sewn; and 
(3) a composite type which resulted in a cut and sewn costume, made from 
woven cloth, either fitted or unfitted. The development of each basic pattern 
was closely linked to the cultural setting of the times. 
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ive ResleyeetNs ClO THING® PATTERNS 


As we compare clothing patterns from so- 
ciety to society, we are struck by the infinite 
number of ways that human beings have 
found to utilize or fabricate materials, de- 
sign and wear their clothing. What deter- 
mines, for example, whether a man arises in 
the morning and dons a shirt and pair of 
trousers as he does in America, or wraps 
himself in a decorative toga as he does in 
Ghana? Several centuries before Christ, a 
young boy in the Aegean world might have 
described his attire as follows: On the feast 
day I woke at dawn, My old nurse dressed 
me in my best: my new doeskin drawers with 
braided borders, my red belt rolled upon 
rope and clasped with crystal, and my neck- 
lace of gold beads.* 

A few thousand years later near the end of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, a little ragamufhin, 
about the same age as the boy above, slipped 
into Windsor Castle only to be discovered 
by the scullery maid. After a thorough 
scrubbing by the Grenadier soldiers, he was 
thrown a bundle from the housekeeper’s 
charity bin. In this he found a boy’s black 
trousers (patched) and stockings (heavily 
darned) which pretty well fitted him, a 
cambric shirt somewhat too large, a pair of 
shoes, battered but still serviceable and ap- 
proximately the right size, a short jacket 
only slightly too long at the wrists, and an 
old cap. There was also a novel garment 
that delighted him. It was made of wool 
and had long arms and legs, and he had in- 
tended to put this on last as a sort of cover- 
all, but the soldiers stopped him and made 
him put it on first. It felt pleasantly snug 
and warm, but it irritated his skin and he 
was not at all satisfied with the arrangement. 
But .. . he was thrilled with all these new 


4 Mary Renault, The King Must Die, Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1958, p. 5. 


clothes, the finest he had ever had in his 
Lica a 

The time dimension which separated these 
two boys is not as significant as other dif- 
ferences we might note in cultural patterns. 
Effects of the natural environment can be 
seen as one factor which influences the di- 
versity of clothing design; a lad clad only 
in a pair of leather shorts and necklace 
would hardly be comfortable in the cold 
dampness of Great Britain, nor would the 
snugly warm long wool underwear be a de- 
sirable garment in the sunny Mediterranean 
clime. The use of materials is markedly dif- 
ferent, but we might suppose that this was 
due more to a difference in the supply of 
raw materials than to a wide discrepancy in 
technical skills; the Aegean culture had 
highly developed techniques for tanning 
leather, fashioning braid, working precious 
metals and stones. Nineteenth century En- 
glishmen possessed the same techniques, but 
found it more economical to use a prepon- 
derance of wool. Perhaps the most striking 
difference between the two cultures would 
be recognized in the aesthetic ideals ex- 
pressed through dress: the bejeweled and 
decorated youth with his bright red belt 
and gold necklace stands out in strong con- 
trast to the drab little Englishman in black 
suit and off-white shirt. Moreover, the idea 
of exposing one’s chest and legs in Victorian 
society —even those of a small boy — 
would have been considered highly improper. 

The second passage illustrates two addi- 
tional culturally determined patterns. The 
patched trousers and the heavily darned 
stockings, even in the royal household, indi- 
cate the extreme frugality that was so char- 
acteristic of Victorian times. But more than 


5 Theodore Bonnet, The Mudlark, Doubleday & 
Company, Garden City, N.Y., 1949, p. 151 ff. 
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that, a strict adherence to custom was de- 
manded. Why was it necessary to wear a 
long wool garment next to the skin if it 
itched and scratched? Would it not have 
been just as warm and practical worn as a 
coverall instead of an underall as the boy 
originally supposed? Despite the logic of 
alternate patterns, however, the wearing of 
underwear as a permanent social habit pre- 
cludes any possibility of wearing it as outer- 
wear. Not only is there great variety from 
one culture to the next in regard to the 
kind and amount of body covering required, 
but within the same culture, standards for 
dress become modified with the passage of 
time. 


1. Variation Between Cultures 


At any given moment in human history, di- 
verse patterns in dress serve to identify the 
cultural and often the geographic afhliation 
of groups and individuals. ‘The criterion of 
comfort in dress has always been of primary 
importance to the Chinese, and even though 
many will wear the Western style business 
suit in winter, they usually revert to the 
light cotton tunic and wide loose trousers 
in the heat of the summer. The English- 
man, on the other hand, has never been able 
to sacrifice his rigid sartorial conventions for 
greater physical comfort. To some extent, 
Americans go to the other extreme in sum- 
mer, especially if they happen to be away 
from home. The loose and gaily colored 
sport shirt of Hawaiian origin, worn outside 
the trousers, is considered typical American 
garb. To the British in Hong Kong, the 
style is not only garish but in extremely bad 
taste; to the Chinese, it seems sensible 
enough — except for the loud colors — and 
many wear the shirt in white or solid hues. 
In spite of the fact that American heritage 
is so Closely related to the British, there is a 


good deal of variation between the two cul- 
tures and the resulting manifestations in 
dress. A British newspaperman noted that 
Americans abroad could be spotted by their 
“Dlumage” before they cashed a single trav- 
eler’s check. The most noticeable feature of 
the American male’s dress (to Britons, at 
least) is his loosely cut, drip-dry suit; the 
Englishman prefers a more substantial 
tweed, closely fitted to the body. If he wears 
a hat at all, the American tourist is likely to 
have one of straw with a colorful hatband, 
which the English regard as a kind of tropi- 
cal pith helmet. The button-down collar 
(or worse still, the sport shirt) is a positive 
sign of an American abroad, for the British 
still prefer the separate, stiffly starched va- 
riety. Obviously, the American tie is con- 
siderably brighter, and so are his socks. 
Other nationality giveaways include loafers 
or shoes with thick rubber soles, plastic 
raincoats, and initialed pocket handker- 
chiefs. The average American visitor in Lon- 
don may suppose he is swallowed up in a 
city of 8,000,000. It is more nearly correct 
that almost everyone who sees him notices 
him —and already has him pegged for “a 
Yank.”6 

Customs of dress vary not only in their 
social context but in terms of their religious 
significance as well. In New York, for in- 
stance, a religious Jew is easily recognized by 
the Hasidic overtones of his Western style 
suit: the long, double-breasted black coat 
that buttons right over left instead of the 
usual masculine closing from left to nght, 
and the large-brimmed black beaver hat. In 
many ways there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween Hasidic and Amish dress, although 
the latter disdain buttons regardless of the 
direction of the closing. Most Moslem 
women still wear face veils which cover 
their noses and mouths, even though in all 


6 Henry S. Hayward, “‘“Garb Sets off Americans,” 
Christian Science Monitor, July 7, 1958. 





other respects they may have adopted a 
Western style of dress. 

Morality is a close companion to religion, 
although standards for what is considered an 
acceptable degree of body exposure will vary 
from culture to culture. Many societies ex- 
pose parts of the body which would be con- 
sidered highly immoral in our own culture. 
An American male is expected to remove his 
hat in public, but certainly not his trousers 
—even though in most cases he would still 
be more adequately covered than he would 
be at the beach. A Chinese gentleman, on 
the other hand, may remove the outer layer 
of clothes without arousing anybody’s in- 
dignation. The manifestations of morality 
in dress — while they exist in nearly every 
culture —are entirely unpredictable and 
have no rational basis in the universal laws 
of mankind. 


The concrete facts of clothing behavior 
emanate from the culture, and reflect a 
social inheritance of antecedent dress 
styles, customs, morals, and religion. 


2. Variation Within Cultures 


Thus far we have been discussing the widely 
diverse patterns of dress as they vary from 
culture to culture. But culture itself is 
never completely static or uniform; each age, 
each generation, each year, brings some 
modification of custom and accompanying 
clothing habits. Such change is always more 
rapid, and by the same token more obvious, 
when enforced through political disorganiza- 
tion or social upheaval. Radical changes in 
Western dress followed the French Revolu- 
tion, and it is probably for this reason that 
the costumes of the Directoire and the Em- 
pire periods are the favorite topics of fashion 
historians, for the events in France during 
those years influenced the costume of the 
entire Western world. 

Oriental dress has undergone more radical 
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changes in the last fifty to sixty years than 
any other time in history. Under the Man- 
chus, who ruled China from the seventeenth 
to the twentieth century, all Chinese males 
were ordered to wear their hair in Manchu 
style, 1.e., shaved in front with the hair from 
the sides and crown braided into a long queue 
down the back. The traditional costume, 
which was completely indigenous to China, 
was the accepted form of dress for both cere- 
monial and everyday wear. Clothing symbols 
were rigidly prescribed according to rank and 
enforced by law. Soon after 1900, the tradi- 
tional patterns began to show subtle influ- 
ences of alien designs, but the basic styles 
remained Manchu until the Revolution of 
1911. It is significant, however, that these 
minor deviations in dress signaled the crum- 
bling of the Manchu dynasty before the 
actual revolt. 

The Revolution abruptly abolished the 
monarchy, and began to demolish the entire 
structure of the former civilization. Sun Yat- 
sen introduced the military tunic with the 
high collar, worn with Western style trou- 
sers. ‘The elaborate costumes of the Imperial 
court were the first to be discarded, but the 
pageantry which had inspired all of the 
Chinese decorative arts and dress gradually 
disappeared as well. An edict was issued for 
men to cut off their long queues. Although 
many resisted, a Westernized haircut — for- 
merly regarded as a suspiciously alien influ- 
ence — suddenly became the symbol of na- 
tionalistic pride. The founding of the 
Republic in 1911 heralded deep-seated 
changes in China’s political system and as a 
consequence her social structure. The every- 
day life of the people in the cities became 
subject to the increasing onslaught of out- 
side influences and foreign methods which 
affected their manner of living, including 
their dress.’ 


7A. C. Scott, Chinese Costume in Transition, 
Theatre Arts Books, New York, 1960, p. 59. 
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Government official 
late 19th Century 


Adapted from A. C. Scott, CHINESE COSTUME IN TRANSITION, Theatre Arts Books, 1960 


Men's formal dress 
1911-1949 










Military dress 
1936 


Figure 2-8. Transition in Chinese men’s dress. 


A process of experimentation developed, 
and an intermingling of Western elements of 
dress with Eastern styles continued through- 
out the next few decades. After 1911, the 
most common Chinese men’s costume con- 
sisted of the long gown worn with a soft felt 
fedora type hat and Western style shoes. For 
formal wear, men retained the Eastern style 
dress of a long blue gown worn witha short 


black silk tunic fashioned with wide sleeves 
and a mandarin collar.’ 

The increasing influence of Western dress 
was nourished further by the missionary 
schools and the fact that growing numbers 


8 This appears to be a typical pattern in men’s 
wear; traditional styles are relegated to formal dress 
before they become completely extinct. In Western 
dress, the tailcoat, which started out as a riding 
costume, ended up as formal attire. 





of Chinese students went abroad to study 
in Europe and the United States. Chinese 
officials continued to wear their uniforms for 
most occasions, and this also contributed to 
the gradual disappearance of traditional 
dress. Although many men reverted to the 
gown or the loose tunic and trousers in the 
privacy of their homes, few wore anything 
but the typical Western business suit when 
out in public. 

When the Communists came to power in 
1949, they rejected both the influence of 
tradition and the West, turning instead to 
the examples set by Russia. Dress reforms 
were intended to symbolize the elimination 
of all class distinctions, and the entire na- 
tion— men and women alike —was cast 
into the drab, baggy uniform that marked 
the liberation of a new national spirit. A 
decade later, when the urgency of political 
tension had somewhat subsided, a renewed 
interest in fashion was seen to develop. 
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Many elements of the traditional costume, 
particularly in women’s dress, were revived 
in combination with modified versions of 
Western styles. 

The same kinds of parallel changes in cos- 
tume and culture occur in all societies, al- 
though they tend to be less noticeable when 
accomplished through evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary processes. Culture is 
constantly being modified by developments 
in the technical, political, social, and eco- 
nomic spheres of societies, and such changes 
are visibly reflected in the clothing of the 
people. The next three chapters deal spe- 
cifically with the relationships between dress 
and the various cultural components that 
make for diversity in patterns of clothing 
behavior. 


In all societies, standards of dress are 
modified by cultural changes that occur 
over a period of time. 


SUMMARY - Diversity in Clothing Patterns 


Man has found an infinite number of ways to satisfy his clothing needs. In 
different parts of the world and in different periods of history, people have 
utilized materials and designed their garments in a multitude of patterns, each 
of which reflects the unique combination of cultural elements that charac- 
terize the society as a whole. Factors that influence the diversity of costume 
design include the effects of the natural environment, the supply of raw ma- 
terials, the technical skills of the people, moral standards and religious values, 


as well as aesthetic and political ideals. 
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Relation to the Material Culture 


Clothing is but one of many elements that comprise the total culture of a 
group of people; yet it is one of the most visual expressions of the habits, 
thoughts, techniques, and conditions that characterize a society as a whole. 
A famous French philosopher, noting this close relationship between dress 
and culture, commented: If I were permitted to choose from the rubbish 
which will be published a hundred years ajter my death, do you know which 
I would take? .. . No, it is not a novel which I would pick in this library of 
the future, nor a work on history — when it offers something of interest it 1s 
only another novel. ... I would take simply a fashion magazine in order to 
see how women will dress themselves a century after my death. And their 
fantasies would tell me more about future humanity than all the philosophers, 
the novelists, the preachers, or the scientists.1 

Through the eyes of the anthropologist we are able to see how the design 
of a given costume is dependent upon the materials, the tools, and the 
techniques that are available to the maker of the garment. Also, by com- 
paring clothing with other art forms, we observe that it reflects the typical 
mode of expression that characterizes the culture. In any given period, the 
style of painting, the design of a chair, the structure of a building, or the 
look of a woman are essentially the same. 

As we shall see later, the development of certain styles in these artifacts of 
a culture reflect the less tangible mentifacts, i.e., the ideals and values, that 
are ascendant in that culture. Also, a study of the historical development of 
styles shows that changes in dress are conditioned by world events. The 
present chapter focuses on the relationship between the technical patterns 
of different societies and the resulting evolution of typical styles. 


1'The quotation by Anatole France is a translation by J. R. Hopkins published in 
J. J. Brousson (ed.), Anatole France Himself, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
1925. 
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EO rON GAL tPA PT ERINS 


There is no inviolate correlation between the 
amount of clothing worn and the natural 
habitat of a people, yet in general we can 
say that tailored garments of animal skins 
are usually found among aboriginals from 
the colder regions, while draped clothing is 
characteristic of those cultures which de- 
velop in warmer areas. Man has found nu- 
merous ways of utilizing the resources in his 
environment to fashion a body covering, and 
none of these techniques seem to be shared 
by all peoples of the world. Materials used 
for clothing, however, need to be fairly soft 
and pliable; relatively few are suitable in the 
natural state without some further process- 
ing to fit them for use. Consequently, man 
has had to devise methods and invent the 
tools necessary for the fabrication or manu- 
facture of some form of textile. 


1. Materials 


Probably the first articles of clothing were 
made either from the uncut skin of a large 
animal or from leaves and grasses indigenous 
to the natural environment. The two famil- 
iar examples that come to mind are the fur 
hip coverings of Neanderthal man and the 
grass skirts of the Polynesians. Even in the 
modern world, animal and vegetable fibers 
still constitute the major source of supply 
for the textile industry. Animals still pro- 
vide the pelts for fur coats and the hides for 
leather, although a more common method 
for utilizing animal products is to shear the 
hair or wool and process it as a fiber. Al- 
though the wool from certain varieties of 
sheep is the most satisfactory fiber for cloth 
making, man has used the hair from camels, 
rabbits, horses, and numerous other animals 
in the manufacture of cloth. 

Man has used the outer covering of birds 
as well. Feathers are particularly valued in 





Figure 3-1. Probably the earliest garment was 
a hip covering made from the uncut skin of an 
animal. 


the making of headdresses, but they have 
also been used for other articles such as 
capes and hip coverings. 

Unprocessed vegetable materials in the 
form of leaves and grasses have extremely 


Figure 3-2. The Polynesians’ skirts were made 
from natural vegetable fibers indigenous to the 
environment. 
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limited durability. Over the years man has 
perfected techniques for improving the ser- 
viceability and versatility of plant fibers. In 
the New World, cotton has been and still is 
the most extensively used product, although 
flax, hemp, henequen, and pineapple fibers 
are also common. In primitive societies at 
least, the people who employ these fibers to 
make cloth must also cultivate the plant, 
so that the use of vegetable materials tends 
to be characteristic of agrarian rather than 
nomadic or hunting cultures. Sometimes 
the spongy bark of certain trees, such as the 
fig or mulberry, is stripped off in layers and 
pounded together to form a large sheet of 
cloth. Because of its paper-like qualities, 
bark cloth is not suitable for cutting and 
sewing, and is therefore limited to use as a 
wrapped skirt or sarong. 

The use of silk as a textile fiber harks back 
to 2600 3.c., when the legendary Empress 
Hsi-ling-shi dropped a cocoon into a bowl 
of warm water and discovered that the in- 
credibly fine filament could be drawn out 
in a continuous length to form an unbroken 
thread. The Chinese kept the secret of the 
silkworm for over 2,000 years, until two 


Figure 3-3. A worker stacks bundles of flax 
in preparation for the process of retting. The 
stalks are soaked in warm, soft water to loosen 
the linen fibers from the outer woody portions. 
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Figure 3-4. A Japanese woman is in the process 
of reeling the silk filaments from the cocoons. 


monks hid some silkworm eggs in their hol- 
low staffs of bamboo and carried them out of 
China. Other countries have attempted the 
tedious cultivation of the silkworm, but 
none have ever rivaled the Far East. Be- 
cause the production and manufacture of 
silk requires not only the worm, but vast 
quantities of mulberry leaves to nourish it, 
sericulture is limited to those areas having 
suitable climatic conditions. ‘Today, the 
Japanese are the principal silk producers of 
the world. 

Mention should be made of the materials 
used by man for protective clothing, or 
armor, since this area is the most conspic- 
uously related to advances in technological 
developments. From the time of the Bronze 
Age which began about 2500 B.c., metal in 
various forms became a part of the warrior’s 
costume. In the Greco-Roman period, a 
hinged cuirass of brass or bronze was molded 
to the shape of the chest and abdomen, 
and held in place with leather straps. Later 
the breastplate was made of iron, and then 
of small iron rings sewn closely together. 
This gradually evolved into the flexible coat 





of chain-mail which became the typical garb 
of the knights of the Crusades. By the end 
of the fifteenth century the knight was en- 
cased in shining steel-plated armor, invul- 
nerable from head to toe. Modern combat 
has become largely airborne and our atten- 
tion is focused on flight suits and space 
suits. For these, we have the ever-expanding 
group of man-made fibers and synthetic ma- 
terials, including aluminized fabrics, fiber- 
glass, polyurethanes, and many others. 

Synthetics also figure largely in civilian 
clothing consumption patterns, although 
they have not yet displaced the natural fibers 
as the predominant material used for cloth- 
ing throughout the world. 


The raw materials available to man in- 
fluence the design of his clothing. 


2. Processes 


Obviously few raw materials can be used in 
their natural state as wearable textiles with- 
out further processing of some kind. Animal 
skins must be thoroughly scraped and 
softened before they are suitable for cloth- 
ing. Eskimos accomplish this by chewing 
the hides bit by bit until they are pliable. 
In other cultures, the skins are softened by 
mechanical methods, such as alternate beat- 


The American Museum of Natural History 
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ing and wetting and rubbing with oil. A 
more advanced technique is to treat the 
hide with tannic acid secured from the bark 
of certain trees, which keeps the leather 
soft and pliable even after repeated wettings. 
The true tanning process is known only in 
those cultures with a fairly well developed 
technology. In some areas where no large 
animals are available, several smaller skins 
must be joined together to make a complete 
garment. Skilled craftsmen can produce 
highly decorative patterns by combining dif- 
ferent kinds of fur into one costume. Very 
often the most luxurious furs come from 
the smallest of mammals. Modern furriers 
utilize a technique known as the letting-out 
process, in which a small pelt is cut into 
narrow diagonal strips and sewn back to- 
gether in such a way that one skin will ex- 
tend the entire length of a coat. This greatly 
enhances the beauty of the peltry and also 
increases its pliability. 

People that inhabit milder climates often 
remove the hair completely from the skin 
and cure or tan only the dermis to produce 
leather. American Indians favored the use 
of buckskin for much of their clothing, and 
many of the early American settlers adopted 
this durable leather for their own garments. 
The hair or the wool, minus the skin, could 
be used in still another way to fabricate a 
material suitable for clothing. The scaly 


Figure 3-5. Eskimos 
prepare the animal skins 
by chewing the hides 
until they are soft and 
pliable. 


structure and crimp of the fibers causes 
them to adhere together when agitated in a 
moist condition. Apparently an Asiatic peo- 
ple were the first to discover these proper- 
ties of wool; they spread the fibers out in 
layers on a mat, moistened them with water, 
and then rolled the mat tightly back and 
forth from one end to the other for several 
hours until the fibers were firmly matted 
together. The resulting felt was commonly 
used for tents, saddlebags, boots, and rugs. 
Our modern use of felt as an apparel fabric 
is confined primarily to hats since it is rela- 
tively thick and lacks strength. 

The other principal methods of converting 
fibers into fabrics all require an intermediate 
step of spinning short lengths into long 
continuous yarns. The simplest method is 
to draw out the fibers, twist them together 
between the fingers, and wind the result- 
ing thread onto a spindle. Many cultures 
used a distaff to hold the fibers, and weighted 
the end of the spindle so that it could be 
twirled and left hanging to provide a con- 
tinuous and even tension to the drawn out 
strand. 

Yarn is then made into cloth by weaving, 
knitting, braiding, or knotting. Of all the 
cloth making processes, weaving is by far the 
most common. The interlacing of yarns to- 
gether at right angles was essentially the 
same technique employed to make baskets 
and grass mats, except that the soft, pliable 
yarns required some tensioning device at 
the ends to hold them in place. The prime 
implement in weaving, of course, is the loom 
—which consists of some sort of frame 
across which the warp yarns may be stretched 
and held in place as the filling yarns are 
inserted. 

Even among nonliterate peoples, woven 
cloth was usually given some added treat- 
ment to improve its aesthetic qualities. Deco- 
tative patterns were often formed night in 
the weave by using different colored yarns, 
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Figure 3-6. Modern furriers utilize a tech- 
nique known as the “letting-out” process. The 
mink pelt is cut into small pieces and then 
resewn into a long, narrow strip. 


but if this was not done, the cloth would be 
taken from the loom and then dyed, painted, 
or embroidered. The technical skills and 
the characteristic styles developed by dif- 
ferent peoples of the world in the decora- 
tion of cloth reveal many insights into their 
cultural habits. For example, design motifs 
are often symbolic in nature, and the source 
of an artist’s inspiration is sometimes a clue 
to his beliefs and ideals. From the technical 
standpoint, once man has found a more efh- 
cient way to accomplish his task, he seldom 
goes back to the primitive method. This 





slow sharing of every progressive improve- 
ment from one culture to another is the 
process through which our modern tech- 
nology has evolved. 


The development and cultural diffu- 
sion of technical processes in the fab- 
rication of clothing materials are key 
factors in the evolution of cultural 
patterns. 


3. Tools 


Advances in technological processing depend 
on the invention or improvement of tools. 
Prehistoric implements discovered in archae- 
ological diggings often provide the only 
evidence we have of man’s early existence. 
In Paleolithic times, man had only stone 
scrapers to clean the animal hides and flint 
knives to cut the skins into garment-sized 
pieces. The invention of shears did not 
come about until the ancients learned to 
work with metals. The earliest implement, 
probably devised to clip the wool from 
sheep, was forged from a single bar of metal 
which was then bent until the blades came 
together. The first cross-bladed shears with 
a central pivot screw did not appear until 
centuries later. The art of tempering metals 
to a hard, sharp cutting edge developed 
slowly. It was not until the fourteenth cen- 
tury that the first steel scissors were made, 
and not until the invention of the famous 
Bessemer steel process in 1856 — which suf- 
ficiently reduced the cost — that they came 
within the reach of those besides the very 
wealthy. Today, electric cutters with blades 
mounted vertically in a maneuverable hous- 
ing can slice with great speed and precision 
through many layers of cloth at a time. It is 
predicted that we will soon be cutting cloth 
with a powerful laser beam, aimed automat- 
ically by mirrors and lenses, and leaving be- 
hind a clean cut that simultaneously anneals 
the edges of the fabric. 

Tools for sewing garments together also 
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Figure 3-7. On the left are early versions of 
shears and scissors; right, a modern pair of 
shears. 


date back some 30,000 years. As we indi- 
cated in the previous chapter, the first im- 
plement was probably the awl which pierced 
the animal hide for a sinew thread to be 
drawn through. Early needles, with the all- 
important eye, were made from polished 
bone, mammoth ivory and walrus tusks, 
wood, and drilled thorns. Later, the Meso- 
potamian cultures fashioned finer needles 
from copper, bronze, silver, and gold. Paral- 
leling the development of shears, the first 
steel needles did not appear until the four- 
teenth century. 

Attempts to mechanize the needle came 
as early as 1790 when an Englishman named 
Thomas Saint obtained a patent for a sewing 
machine to stitch leather. Some forty years 
later, Barthélmy Thimonnier produced a 
chain-stitch machine in France which used 
a needle that resembled a crochet hook. 
By 1832, Walter Hunt, a New Yorker, had 
invented a lock-stitch machine that utilized 
two sets of threads and prevented the 
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Figure 3-8. Evolution of 
spinning processes. 
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Figure 3-9. Evolution of the 
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stitches from pulling out as they did in the 
older chain-stitch model. The invention of 
the modern sewing machine, however, is 
usually attributed to Elias Howe, who in 
1846 patented a lock-stitch machine with a 
needle having the eye near the point rather 
than the blunt end. A few years later, an- 
other machinist named Isaac Merritt Singer 
devised a machine with other improvements, 
and after negotiating with Howe, finally paid 
him $15,000 for the right to use his needle 
with the eyed point.? Since these inventions 
the needle trades expanded tremendously. 
Steam, water, and electrical power have re- 
placed the old treadle, and many industrial 
machines operate at speeds of more than 
5,000 stitches per minute. 

Gradual improvements in the spinning of 
yarn over the years were also made possible 
through the invention of tools and ma- 
chines. In Neolithic times, the distaff and 
spindle were used to twist wool, cotton, and 
linen fibers into continuous threads. The 
earliest spinning wheel was developed in 
India, but it was not introduced into Eng- 
land until the sixteenth century. Instead of 
twirling the spindle by hand, it was attached 
to a driving belt and wheel which spun the 
spindle rapidly. Still, all spinning was done 
in the home until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

It was in 1764 that James Hargreaves de- 
vised a way to mount eight spindles verti- 
cally on a board so that one wheel could spin 
them all at the:same’ time; by 1779, there 
were more than 20,000 “spinning jennies” in 
operation. Arkwright’s spinning machine 
was an improvement over the spinning 
jenny, but it was so heavy that it had to be 
operated by water power. This gave rise to 
the establishment of a number of small fac- 
tories that could provide the force necessary 
to run the large water frames, and it marked 


2 Crawford, 1940, p. 12. 


the transition of textile making from home 
production to the factory system. Modern 
spinning machines can whirl spindles at a 
rate of 10,000 times per minute. The newer 
man-made fibers undergo a process called 
chemical spinning in which the liquid is ex- 
truded through the tiny holes of a spinneret, 
solidified into continuous filaments, and 
twisted together to form a yarn. 

Many forms of the primitive loom are still 
in operation among the non-literate societies 
of the world. Probably the earliest con- 
trivance to weave cloth suspended the warp 
threads from a pole with the strands hanging 
free, but weavers soon discovered they could 
save much time by attaching alternate 
threads to a rod or stick that could be raised 
and lowered to form a space or “shed” for 
the filling thread to pass through. Also, a 
firmer cloth could be made by keeping the 
warp yarns under tension. This was first 
accomplished by constructing a rectangular 
frame the size of the finished piece of cloth, 
but this was subsequently improved by roll- 
ing the cloth onto a beam as the weaving 
progressed. Weaving remained a hand pro- 
cess until John Kay devised the flying shuttle 
in 1738, followed by Cartwright’s heavy 
power loom. In 1801, a Frenchman named 
Jacquard designed an intricate loom which 
made it possible to control each individual 
warp yarn by a series of punched cards, and 
facilitated the weaving of elaborate floral 
patterns and figured damasks by a machine 
rather than a hand process. Modern auto- 
matic power looms have greatly increased the 
speed and efficiency of the weaving process, 
but the fundamental principle of cloth con- 
struction has remained unchanged for thou- 
sands of years. 


The ancient processes of cloth and 
garment construction have been greatly 
accelerated through the development 
of improved tools and machinery. 
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SUMMARY °: Jechnical Patterns 


From a technical standpoint, it is clear that each method used by man to 
fashion a body covering for himself is influenced by the availability of ma- 
terials, the worker’s skill and ingenuity in perfecting construction techniques, 
as well as the refinement and efficiency of his tools. In some cultures, people 
know how to tailor garments from animal skins; some plait grasses or produce 
fringed skirts from leaves; others have the knowledge of the loom and weave 
cloth for their apparel. There are a few cultures which utilize more than 
one of these technical patterns, but it is rare — particularly in non-literate 
societies — that one pattern is not predominant. Even in our own tech- 
nologically-advanced civilization, we wear a preponderance of woven gar- 
ments, cut and sewn into body-conforming shapes. 


fe WOW EO ba E1R CU 


It is a fallacy to assume that because our 
modern scientific know-how permits us to 
choose from all the technical patterns that 
man has thus far employed, our contem- 
porary style of dress is therefore the most 
advanced order of apparel ever produced. In 
spite of all of our mechanical and chemical 
progress in the field of textiles, we have 
never been able to devise a garment that 
surpassed the efficiency of the Eskimo’s garb 
in keeping out the cold. Yet, when the tem- 
perature drops below zero, we rarely see an 
American on his way to work in fur parka 
and mukluks. In all save a few primitive 
societies, there has always been an element 
of choice in the selection of one pattern over 
another. 

Styles that are unique to a particular pe- 
riod or culture are of course limited by the 
technology. We might prefer a garment that 
is both warm in winter and cool in summer, 
lightweight, wrinkle free, soil-proof, self- 
adjusting in size, and capable of changing its 
color and texture for the sake of variety if 
we could figure out a way to make it. On 
the other hand, there are numerous tech- 
niques that reached the pinnacle of perfec- 
tion in some bygone era but are unknown 
in the modern world. 


OUP SS IPYOLIES 


In order to study the relation of clothing 
to the material aspects of the culture, we 
might sample from the thousands of years of 
man’s history comparing literate and non- 
literate societies, Oriental and Occidental, 
as well as ancient and modern styles of dress. 


1. The Navajo 


Perhaps more than any other aspect of the 
culture, costume reflects the historical ex- 
perience of the Navajo people. If one knows 
nothing else about this southwestern tribe 
of American Indians, he knows at least that 
they weave rugs, which were made originally 
as wearing apparel. Like many other ele- 
ments of their culture, however, rug-weaving 
did not originate with the Navajos. Known 
as great culture-borrowers, the Navajos took 
over traits from nearly every group with 
which they came in contact. The culture of 
the modern Navajos, therefore, is quite dif- 
ferent from that of their ancestors who mi- 
grated into the southwest from the northern 
regions of Canada. 

Anthropologists believe that several hun- 
dred years ago these Indian people wore 
breech cloths and skirts made from yucca 
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and grass fibers that were twisted and braided 
into a kind of cloth. Since they made their 
livelihood by hunting wild game, they prob- 
ably also used buckskin for some of their 
clothing. About 1539, Spaniards began to 
invade the southwest, and the Spanish ad- 
vances caused many Pueblo people to flee 
into Navajo territory. ‘This contact with the 
Pueblos resulted in the development of 
weaving as a part of the local pattern of 
culture. 

The earliest Navajo textiles were made in 
the natural colors of the wool — white, 
black, and various shades of brown or grey — 
and were used as robes by both men and 
women. ‘They were warm and good protec- 
tion against both wind and water. At first 
the only colors used with the neutral tones 
of the wool were a greenish-yellow derived 
from the flowers of rabbit-brush, blue ob- 
tained from boiling sumac with blue clay, 
and a deep dull red from the roots of moun- 
tain mahogany. Indigo blue was added to 
their weaving palette when the Navajos 
came in contact with Mexican traders. 

The uniforms of the Spanish soldiers also 
had an influence on the designs of these 
woven blankets and belts: The bright red of 
the infantry and the yellow of the calvary 
were either bought or taken from the bodies 


Figure 3-10. Navajo women at the loom. 
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of those killed — and bayeta, that rarest and 
most precious of blanket materials, was ob- 
tained by unravelling the fabric. This col- 
ored yarn was generally split and retwisted 
and, spun fine and hard, was used to make 
Squaw Dresses or other show garments for 
men or women.® 

The Spanish had still another influence on 
the clothing habits of the Navajo. Their 
tight-fitting leather knee-breeches, and their 
leggings worn with hard-soled shoes were 
adopted by the Indian men. By the year 
1750, most of the men wore buckskin shirts 
and short breeches with the hard-soled moc- 
casin copied from the Spanish shoe. Occa- 
sionally they also wore the loose cotton 
pants of Spanish design that were slit along 
the outseam almost to the knee. 

Women generally wore a leather moccasin 
that had a wrapped top, and a unique type 
of dress fashioned with red and blue designs 
on a black background: The dresses were 
made by sewing two woolen blankets to- 
gether along the top edge and sides leaving 
a hole for the head and one at each side for 
the arms... . A woven sash was also worn. 
The dress may have been an adaptation of 
the Pueblo women’s dress, or . . . d copy in 
woven material of the dress of buckskin worn 
by Plains Indian women. This costume was 
used by Navaho women until well into the 
American period.* 

It is interesting to note how the Navajos 
took over certain aspects of the European 
technology and not others. They knew about 
the spinning wheel and probably could have 
traded for one, but they preferred to use the 
distaff and spindle to twist their woolen 
yarns. The Navajo loom also remained 
primitive, consisting of two cross-poles 

3 Dane and Mary Roberts Coolidge, “Navajo 
Rugs,” Enjoy Your Museum, Pasadena, Esto Pub- 
lishing Company, 1933 (unpaged booklet) . 

4 Malcolm Farmer, “The Growth of Navaho Cul- 


ture,” The San Diego Museum Bulletin, Vol. 6, 
No. 1, San Diego, 1941, p. 15. 


crudely attached to two uprights, with the 
warp stretched taut by the weight of rocks. 
Since the Navajos were essentially a no- 
madic tribe, they rarely accumulated more 
than could be packed onto a horse and 
moved elsewhere. A Colonial spinning wheel 
and permanently constructed loom was a 
bit too much to lash to the back of a horse. 

The pigments used to dye the yarns came 
primarily from vegetable sources until about 
1880 when aniline dyes were first introduced. 
The immediate result was such a violent 
combination of colors that the term “Indian 
blanket” soon became synonymous with any 
textile of garish design in loud discordant 
hues. Up until this time, American traders 
who travelled into Navajo country ex- 
changed horses for blankets, and the blankets 
were eventually shipped to the east and to 
the west coast. But as the colors became 
more and more brilliant, the traders finally 
refused to buy them, so the weavers gradu- 
ally went back to their natural colors and 
vegetable dyes, turning their creative in- 
stincts instead to greater variation in weave 
and pattern. 

Navajo rugs are no longer used as items 
of apparel; their production today is pri- 
marily for commercial purposes. When he 
does wear a blanket, the modern Navajo 
goes to the trader for a soft Pendleton made 
from the fine Oregon wool which is more 
comfortable against the skin. The present- 
day dress of the men is a colorful variation 
of the cowboy’s costume — wide-brimmed 
hats, colored shirts, blue jeans, and high- 
heeled boots, although many still wear moc- 
casins at least a part of the time. Sometimes 
the shirts and the trousers show the early 
Pueblo and Spanish influences. Many men 
continue to wear the bowguard, ornamented 
with silver and set with turquoise. In times 
past, they were intended as_ protection 
against the bowstring, but today their func- 
tion is purely ornamental. 
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Dress styles of the Navajo women reflect 
the design influence of fashions worn by 
American army officers’ wives of the mid- 
nineteenth century. The long and full, fluted 
calico skirts are often worn over three or 
four petticoats, and their bright velveteen 
blouses are tied at the waist with an in- 
tricately woven belt. Their hair styles still 
follow the ancient Pueblo tradition, and they 
wear the typical Indian moccasins on their 
feet. Silver buttons, still used as a medium 
of exchange by many traders, are sewn pro- 
fusely on women’s blouses, although if a 
woman is very poor, safety pins may be her 
only dress ornament. In general, women’s 
costumes show a greater preservation of the 
older patterns of dress than do the men’s. 

The clothing of the Navajos clearly re- 
veals their successive contacts with the 
Plains Indians, the Pueblos, the invading 
Spaniards, and finally the American traders 
and officers. In each case, they took over 
aspects of the material culture, reshaping 
them to their own needs in such a way that 
the products which emerged seemed typi- 
cally Navajo. Their culture today is still 
characterized by a unique talent for absorb- 
ing alien ideas and American culture traits 
and making them seem consistent with the 
Navajo way of life. 


Textiles and clothing which are major 
elements of the Navajos’ culture reflect 
the influences of successive contacts 
with people of other cultures. 


2. The Classical World 


Much of our knowledge of classical dress in 
ancient Greece comes to us through nu- 
merous vase paintings and pieces of sculp- 
ture. Greek artists must have studied an- 
atomy as well as the techniques of weaving, 
carving, building, metalworking, and ce- 
ramics, for their work emphasized the play 
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of garment folds against body contour and 
points of articulation of the human form. 
Like the Egyptians, the Greeks became ex- 
pert weavers, and apparently each garment 
was woven in proportion to the size of the 
wearer, with a selvage on all sides. This 
eliminated the necessity for hemming and 
further enhanced the graceful folds of 
drapery that were so characteristic of all 
Greek clothing. 

Flax and wool were the two principal 
fibers used, and the wealthier classes had 
garments made from extremely fine yarns. 
The fabric considered most luxurious was 
a very transparent linen that fell into soft 
narrow folds when draped on the body. A 
common method of weaving the flax in olive 
oil produced a silken effect and gave the 
fabric increased softness and drapability. It 
may be that the art of weaving a pattern 
into cloth was unknown to the early Greeks, 
but most of their cloths were plain with 
decorative borders and surface designs ap- 
plied by painting or embroidering after the 
fabric was woven. The spinning and weav- 
ing was usually done by the women of the 
household, and the distaffs and spindles of 
the ladies of high rank were often wrought 
in gold or ivory. The weaving of the plain 
fabric was generally the task of the female 


Figure 3-12. The Greek himation. 











Figure 3-11. Two forms of the male chiton. 






servants, while the lady and her hand- 
maidens embroidered the material with 
beautiful decorative designs. Very often 
lengths of cloth would be sent to the gold- 
smith to be embellished further with fine 
threads of gold and silver. 

The two principal garments of the Greeks 
were the chiton and the himation. Both 
were made from uncut lengths of material, 
draped and fastened around the body. The 
masculine chiton was a rectangular piece of 
linen or wool, reaching from the shoulder 
to just above the knees. It was fastened at 
the shoulder at points A and B (see Figure 
3-11), girded about the waist and worn 
open down one side. Another form of the 
chiton was made in the shape of a double 
square. An opening for the head was left 
in the center of the piece during the weav- 
ing, and the selvages were then joined to- 
gether below the armholes, with the arms 
emerging from the sides of the garment in- 
stead of from the top edge as they did in 
the first chiton. The himation (see Figure 
3-12) was usually the sole garment of Greek 
philosophers, but it was sometimes worn as 
a voluminous cloak over the chiton. There 
were several methods of draping the hima- 
tion, but it was common to fold it over the 
left arm, around the back of the body, under 
the right arm, and over the left shoulder 
again. There were no fastenings to hold the 
drapery in place, and it required considerable 
practice and skill to arrange the cloth into 
graceful folds. The prestige of the wearer 
was judged by the precision of his drapery 
and only those who had time to devote to its 
careful arrangement could afford to wear it. 
Since all forms of manual labor were con- 
sidered degrading by the aristocratic Athe- 
nian, his draped garment was a visual sym- 
bol of his lofty status. 

The feminine chiton was ee upon the 
same principle as the man’s, except that it 
was always full length. One version called 
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the Doric chiton (see Figure 3-13) con- 
sisted of a length of cloth that exceeded 
the height of the wearer. The excess length 
was arranged in an overfold, and fastened 
together on the shoulders at points A and B 
so that the pin went through four thick- 
nesses of fabric. Sometimes the overfold 
was long enough to be caught into the band 
at the waist, but since the Doric chiton was 
often made from wool, the upper edge usu- 
ally hung loose for about twelve or fifteen 
inches over the chest and back without add- 
ing to the bulk at the waistline. The Ionic 
chiton was much fuller than the Doric, and 
made from a fine transparent linen. The 
width of the garment was equal to twice the 
distance from finger-tip to finger-tip with the 
arms outstretched (see Figure 3-14) and 
the front and back edges were fastened to- 
gether at intervals along the shoulders and 
arms with a row of pins or buttons. A band 
that encircled the waist and crossed over the 
back and chest held the fabric to the body 
in graceful folds and gave the costume an 
illusion of having sleeves. Women also wore 
the himation as a cloak or mantle, or some- 
times a narrower length of cloth draped over 
the arms like a shawl. 

Both the Doric and the Ionic chitons were 
clearly designed to resemble their architec- 
tural counterparts. The Greek figure was 
treated in much the same way as a vertical 
column, and the two styles of dress exem- 
plified the same feeling as the corresponding 
orders of architecture. The Doric column 
was thick and sturdy with wide flutings, and 
its capital ended in a flat, square member. 
In like manner, the Doric chiton, with its 
thick folds of wool drapery, gave the fem- 
inine form a solid appearance; the overfold 
giving the same effect as the square capital. 
The Ionic conception of form, on the other 
hand, was considerably lighter and more deli- 
cate. The column was taller and more 
slender, with narrower fluting, and its capital 
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Figure 3-13. The Doric order. 


was a graceful double spiral derived from the 
curl of the nautilus shell. The folds of the 
sheer Ionic linen were lighter and more 
numerous than the heavier Doric, and the 
curve of its false sleeves repeated the curv- 
ing scroll of the Ionic capital. 


Ancient Greek dress was governed by 
the same sculptural and monumental 
principles that characterized Greek art 
and architecture. 
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3. Oriental Designs 


From about the third century a.pv. to the 
present, the cultivation of the silkworm and 
the weaving of elaborate silk fabrics has 
been a very important and a highly creative 
industry in Japan. The remarkable develop- 
ments in fabric designs were achieved by the 
Japanese in many ways, but the most impor- 
tant technique was that of weaving the pat- 
tern into the cloth itself. Beautiful brocades 























lonic column 


Figure 3-14. The Ionic order. 


were made of silk yarns, sometimes mixed 
with gold or silver threads, in which the pat- 
tern was superimposed by an independent 
weaving of the shuttle (see Figure 3-15). 
Elaborate damasks, woven in patterns of 
foliage and flowers, were solid in color, but 
the long float threads of the design reflected 
more light than the groundwork, giving the 
fabric a sculptured effect. 

Some of the woven designs were embel- 
lished further with artistic embroidery, al- 
though many patterns were developed solely 
through the use of this technique. Decora- 
tion was also achieved by covering the de- 
sign area with a wax similar to the Javanese 
batik, which resisted the color when the 
cloth was dyed. Another coloring technique 
was that of tie-dyeing, in which beautiful 
effects were obtained by wrapping tiny areas 
of cloth tightly with a fine thread before 
immersing in the dye bath. Besides this, 
there were block prints, hand painted designs, 
cut-work and applique. The designs were 
usually conventionalized versions of the 
orchid, chrysanthemum, plum, bamboo, 
birds, or scenery. Not only the composition 
of the patterns, but the beauty of their spac- 
ing on the cloth, made these textiles superb 
works of art. 

No wonder then that the Japanese cos- 
tume developed into a simple form that 
would display these beautiful fabrics to their 








Figure 3-15. A weaver 
works on an intricate pat- 
tern of silk brocade. 


Japan Travel Bureau, Tokyo # 
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Figure 3-16. The simple cut of the kimono 
directs attention to the decorative quality of 
the textile. 


best advantage. The cloth is not cut into 
tiny pieces and sewn into shapes that em- 
phasize the curves of the body, nor is it 
draped into numerous and intricate folds as 
it was by the Greeks. The Japanese kimono 
wraps the body like an artistic canvas, ignor- 
ing the breasts and the waistline, and draw- 
ing full attention to the beauty of the cloth. 

The cut of the kimono is essentially the 
same for both sexes and all ages except that 
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the furisode (with long sleeves) is worn only 
by young unmarried women. The variation 
and ornamental qualities are achieved solely 
through the decorative character of the tex- 
tile, and the beauty of the garment depends 
upon the wearer’s skill in choosing com- 
patible fabrics for the kimono and contrast- 
ing obi. 


The cut of the Japanese garment re- ~ 
mains subordinate to the weaving and 
dyeing arts of the textile. 


4. The Middle Ages 


The medieval age covered a period in his- 
tory that extended roughly from the eleventh 
through the fifteenth centuries, reaching its 
height of brilliant color and pageantry in 
the later era known as Gothic. It was an 
age of heroism, chivalry, superstition, and a 
childlike enthusiasm for glittering stones, 
precious metals, and lavish ornamentation. 
The forces of Christianity and the art styles 
of the barbarian Celts and Franks fused into 
a culture in which art was only decoration 
for their swords, shields, and churches. ‘The 
opulence of the time was reflected nowhere 
more brilliantly than in the windows of the 
cathedrals and the dress of the wealthy. ‘The 
Crusaders were back from the Near East 
with fabulous tales and souvenirs of Byzan- 
tine and Islamic art which contributed to a 
resurgent interest in gold-work, tapestry 
weaving, stained glass, and enamel work. 
Two technical innovations, the pointed 
arch and the flying buttress, gave rise to the 
character of Gothic architecture. Crusaders 
had seen the pointed arch first in Moham- 
medan architecture, and the idea was grad- 
ually developed into extremes of great 
height. Stones set into thin, high ribs bore 
the weight of the entire vaulted ceiling, the 
ribs in turn being supported by buttresses 
which were anchored in the ground outside 





the building itself. Such construction tech- 
niques made possible the building of unbe- 
lievably high and narrow rooms in which all 
horizontal lines seemed to disappear. 

This vertical conception of style governed 
clothing design as well. Pointed, elongated 
forms were considered the ideal, and Gothic 
costume went beyond the limitations of the 
body — the crown of the head and the soles 
of the feet — to give an illusion of slender- 
ness to the figure and emphasis to vertical 
line. For men, this was achieved by the 
wearing of tall hats with sugar-loaf crowns 
and shoes with exaggerated points that ex- 
tended far beyond the natural length of the 
foot. The total effect was accented further 
by revealing the full length of the leg in long 
tight hose beneath a shortened doublet. The 
practice of dividing the body with a vertical 
line and making the right and left halves of 
the garment in two different colors was 
simply another manifestation of the Gothic 
predilection for the vertical. But the su- 


Figure 3-17. A Gothic interior showing the 
rib-vaulted ceiling and the high pointed arch. 


French Government Tourist Office 





Figure 3-18. Gothic cos- 
tumes: the ladies are 
wearing the towering hen- 
nins and their trailing 
skirts can be seen below 
the table; the men are 
wearing the short dou- 
blet, tight hose, and long, 
pointed shoes. 


preme expression of this pre-occupation with 
elongated forms was seen in that towering 
bit of fanciful eccentricity known as the 
hennin. It was a conical-shaped head-dress 
which often extended several feet into the 
alr, supporting a floating and transparent 
veil. At the opposite end, the woman’s dress 
grew into a train which trailed along behind 
her, and her long tight sleeves added two 
more vertical forms to her total costume. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, the 
art of weaving scenic picture-hangings had 
reached its highest degree of perfection. 
The weaving skills developed in tapestry- 
making carried over to the production of 
other luxurious fabrics that were rich in 
color and elaborate in design. Velvets, 
damasks, and gold brocades contributed to 
the lavish ornamentation of garments for 
both men and women. Because of the cold 
interiors, multiple layers of garments were 
found to be desirable, and many were lined 
with fur and trimmed extravagantly with 
ermine and sable. 

Probably at no other time in history did 
the knight’s armor have a greater influence 
on fashion than it did in the Gothic period. 
The long, loose surcoat with deep armholes, 
eventually worn by both sexes, was originally 
intended to be worn over the chain-mail to 
reduce the glare of the sun. Gradually, sec- 
tions of chain-mail were replaced with pieces 
of solid steel plate. By 1450, the metal- 
smiths had become so skillful that a fight- 





ing nobleman was solidly arrayed in meticu- 
lously jointed steel. The sharp edges of the 
metal required a thick padding against abra- 
sion, and the male’s doublet became expertly 
cut, padded, and quilted, with sleeves so 


Figure 3-19. A fifteenth century painting by 
an unknown German artist of medieval lovers, 
who symbolized their pledge by wearing iden- 
tical left sleeves. The gentleman’s pose is in- 
tended to display an elegant long-limbed figure 
to the best advantage. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bashford Dean Memorial Collection, Gift 
of Helen Fahnstock Hubbard, in memory of her father, Harris C. Fahnstock 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1904 


Figure 3-20. Left, composite armor shows the last stage of the change from chain-mail to steel 
plate. Right, full plated Gothic style armor of the fifteenth century. 


cleverly designed that the wearer could move 
his arms freely in a full circle—a highly 
desirable advantage in time of danger. The 
cut (was) surprisingly sophisticated. . . .° 

As the weapons of war increased in their 
destructive powers, knights used heavier and 
heavier armor, until eventually they became 
practically immobile. Finally, after centuries 
of use, armor was rendered obsolete by the 
invention of firearms. 

Gothic dress was closely related to its 
architectural prototype just as it was in an- 
cient classical times, yet it was the very anti- 
thesis of the classical conception of style. 
Greek garments, like Greek buildings, were 
in perfect harmony with the natural pro- 
portions of the human figure, while the 
Gothic predilection for exaggerated forms 
and over-ornamentation led to distortions of 
body and building that were flamboyant to 
say the least. Their textiles were every bit as 
intricate as the Japanese, and yet they lacked 
the restraint which coupled elegant fabric 
with simplicity of cut. The shaping of 


5 Blanche Payne, History of Costume, Harper & 
Row, New York, 1965, p. 180. 


Gothic garments to body contour was per- 
haps the most precise technique ever de- 
veloped in the history of costume. While 
these characteristics appear on the surface 
to reflect a difference in aesthetic values, 
their distinctive qualities of style are rooted 
at least in part in the evolving technical pat- 
terns of the age. 


Figure 3-21. Detail from “The Hunt of the 
Unicorn,” a medieval French tapestry. 





The particular combination of techni- 
cal patterns in Gothic times led to 
exaggerated design and garments that 
were intricate in both material and cut. 


5. Contemporary Dress 


There are many aspects of our modern 
technology which have contributed to the 
evolution of styles that are distinctly con- 
temporary. For one thing, the advent of 
central heating and closed cars initiated the 
ever-increasing trend toward lighter weight 
clothing. For another, the trend toward 
functionalism — again, a conception rooted 
in architectural form which began in the 
second decade of the century — has short- 
ened women’s skirts, put her into trousers, 
freed her from the corset, and given her the 
most practical wardrobe known to date. 

The biggest story of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, concerns the development 
of man-made fibers for the construction of 
clothing. For the thousands of years of 
man’s existence, he had only the use of nat- 
ural fibers — predominantly cotton, wool, 
linen and silk. Today new materials, like 
nylon, the polyesters, acrylics, and spandex, 
provide unique combinations of properties 
that make possible many innovations in 
garment design. Elasticized and stretch fab- 
tics, for example, permit body-conforming 
fit with give and flexibility. Shaping tre- 
quires less precision in cut, fewer darts and 
seams. Other new fibers with amazingly high 
bulk and loft produce fur-like fabrics that 
are available within the price range of the 
most modest incomes. Designs that are sim- 
ple in line in easy-to-care-for fabrics are con- 
sistent with our speedy production methods 
and increased tempo of modern life. 


New design forms continue to evolve 
out of modern innovations in materials, 
tools, and processes. 
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Figure 3-22. New materials on the fashion 
scene. Above, a paper slip. Below, a plastic 
bikini. 


William Bell, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 
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SUMMARY - Evolution of Styles 


Many cultural factors influence the development of characteristic styles 
that are unique to a particular people or period. A strong relationship be- 
tween design forms and the material aspects of any given culture may be 
demonstrated in literate and non-literate, Oriental and Occidental, as well 
as ancient and modern societies. 

To some extent, there has always been an element of choice in the selec- 
tion of one pattern over another. The Navajo Indian, for example, was aware 
of improved techniques for spinning, but continued to use the distaff and 
spindle to prepare yarns for weaving. The ancient Greeks were expert weavers, 
but they preferred to fabricate plain cloths that would accentuate the graceful 
folds of their garments. 

Among the Japanese the weaving of patterned brocades and damasks, 
painted, printed, and embroidered silks has always been a highly creative 
industry. Rather than arrange their fabrics in intricate folds, the Japanese use 
the simply cut, straight-hanging kimono to display their textile skills to best 
advantage. People of Gothic times had similar skills, but combined them 
with highly developed techniques for cutting and tailoring pieces to conform 
to the shape of the body. This complex Gothic costume was partly dictated 
by concurrent technical innovations in architecture and armor. Just as the 
ancient Greek and the Gothic dress styles followed architectural prototypes, 
so our modern clothing reflects a predilection toward functionalism and 
streamlined design. Modern styles are further influenced by relatively recent 
developments in the area of man-made fibers and the newer chemical finishes 
for fabrics. 
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Folkways, Mores, Customs, and Laws 


In every society there are certain accepted standards of dress that are con- 
sidered “right,” “proper,” or “appropriate,” while other forms of clothing 
behavior are regarded as “wrong,” “improper,” or “inappropriate.” Social 
habits such as the norms which govern clothing behavior may be described 
more specifically by the terms folkways, customs, convention, etiquette, 
fashion, mores, or laws; each of these terms has a slightly different conno- 
tation, although they are often used interchangeably and refer to the totality 
of behavior patterns that characterize a particular cultural group. 

We are so inclined to take our own cultural habits for granted that we 
often assume our clothing behavior is natural and inherent. (“Of course 
men wear pants! What else could they wear?”) An ethnocentric view of 
clothing customs in which the practices of one’s own group become the 
standards by which all other patterns are judged merely serves to reinforce 
and strengthen the folkways already extant in a given society. 

The term folkways has just been used to cover all types of social habits, 
but perhaps it would be more accurate to call these norms, or normative 
systems, and use the word folkway in a more restricted sense. ‘The rules or 
standards of behavior that prescribe what is to be worn (or not worn) by 
the members of a group may be differentiated by the degree of.conformity re- 
quired and the severity of the sanctions whereby they are enforced. Folkways 
are generally accepted as the conventional way of doing things, but are not 
usually insisted upon. Under ordinary circumstances, a man who refuses to 
wear a tie chooses to ignore one of our folkways; he may be regarded as a 
bit eccentric, but he is not necessarily excluded from the group. 

Although the line between folkways and customs is hardly discernible, cus- 
tom generally implies a social habit that is more deeply rooted in tradition. 
Many customs originate in association with magical or religious practices, and 
thereby attain some measure of sanctity. The sanctions imposed against the 
man who fails to remove his hat in church are far more stringent than the 
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sanctions imposed for failing to remove the same hat in the presence of a 
lady. Customs are established through periods of long usage. Fashions, on 
the other hand, are habits of relatively short tenure. 

Social norms that carry the connotation of being morally or ethically 
“right” or “wrong” may be called mores or taboos. Clothing habits that are 
in some way associated with the control of sexual relationships in society 
are, by and large, part of the mores of a group. Mores are enforced through 
strong social sanctions: “Thou shalt wear clothes.” ‘Taboos are merely nega- 
tive mores: “Thou shalt not expose thyself in public.” Such prescriptions, 
however, are found to vary from society to society. What is accepted as 
decency or modesty in dress by one group, may very well be regarded as 
sexually stimulating by another. Violation of the mores is looked upon as a 
threat to the welfare of society and therefore carries more severe sanctions 
than the violation of either customs or folkways. 

When social rules are enacted by those in political power and enforced 
through the machinery of the state, they become laws. Although sumptuary 
laws pertaining to clothing were quite common in bygone eras, there are 
relatively few rules of dress today that are prescribed by law. Many states, 
and most cities, however, maintain statutes against indecent exposure. The 
interpretation of what constitutes indecency in different parts of the country 
is an enlightening study in itself. 

All of these social habits are so overlapping that it becomes impossible to 
draw precise lines of distinction among them. Rather than a clear demarca- 
tion of categories, we have a continuum of conformity and enforcement that 
ranges all the way from approved behavior to obligatory behavior, from 
disapproved to forbidden. Precise definitions are complicated by the fact 
that we can always expect some departure from the code. The obligation 
felt by an individual within the group may vary all the way from complete 
non-conformity to elaborate over-conformity. 

Social habits are also subject to change over a period of time. Fundamental 
innovations in the environment often run counter to existing customs, and 
the custom is gradually modified in the direction of greater harmony with 
the spirit of the times. Bifurcated garments for women (as outer wear at 
least) were scandalous in 1850. With the advent of the bicycle near the 
turn of the century, it became more scandalous for a woman’s skirts to billow 
in the breeze than to accept a modified version of the masculine trousers. 

Fashions are also a part of the folkways, but because they are more fleet- 
ing, less deeply imbedded in tradition, their changes may be observed more 
readily. ‘The factors that influence fashion change, however, are fundamen- 
tally the same forces that modify other folkways, customs, mores, and laws 
over a period of time. The only quality that distinguishes a fashion from 
other social norms relates to its tenure; customs and mores are more pert- 
sistent, but they are no more rational, logical, or inevitable simply because 
they are durable. A social habit is “normal” for no other reason except that 
it is both learned and shared. 


GEO ELLEN G 


Clothing customs refer to those manners 
and practices of dress that are transmitted 
from one generation to another; they are 
established through periods of relatively long 
usage. Nystrom differentiated between cus- 
tom and fashion by explaining that in fash- 
ions, people imitate their contemporaries, 
in custom they imitate their elders. Cus- 
toms, like fashion, are subject to change, 
but they do so more slowly, particularly with 
respect to activities that have rather strong 
emotional or spiritual content such as wed- 
dings, funerals, graduation, and other types 
of religious or ceremonial occasions. ‘The 
details of custom are spelled out in etiquette 
books, although such volumes rarely cover 
the wide variation that exists among dif- 
ferent ethnic groups even within American 
society. 

There is probably no more universal sym- 
bol of dress than the traditional wedding 
gown. While the long white dress and trans- 
parent veil are not customary in all societies, 
special or distinctive garb for the bridal cou- 
ple is a common characteristic of most cul- 
tures. White has been worn for centuries by 
English and Hebrew brides as a symbol of 
their innocence and purity. Actually the cus- 
tom may be traced back to the days of the 
ancient Greeks, but it has not been in con- 
tinuous practice since. The Romans added a 
red veil, and up until the time of the Renais- 
sance, most European brides wore red. Red, 
a color which was thought to have the 
power of repelling demons, is still the tra- 
ditional color in India. 

Historically, the wedding veil is far more 
significant than the dress itself. Its origin 
has been attributed to diverse sources, but 
the fact is that the veil appears in China, 


1Paul Nystrom, Economics of Fashion, ‘The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1928, p. 123. 
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Korea, Manchuria, Burma, Persia, Russia, 
Bulgaria, as well as in the majority of 
civilizations, both ancient and modern. The 
symbolism of the veil, however, has varied. 
Primitive peoples believed that it protected 
the woman from evil spirits; more wide- 
spread perhaps was the idea that the veil 
concealed the bride’s face and form from all 
eyes save those of her husband. 

The bridegroom, too, usually dons some 
special attire, although the male’s “Sunday 
best” is often the traditional pattern. In 
many cultures the groom is treated like a 
kind of “king for a day,” and garbed in the 
raiment of a chief, a prince, or a knight. Our 
own customs are really not too different; 
the common practice of renting formal at- 
tire for the groom is fair indication that he 
does not expect his exalted status to last 
very long. 

Similarly, the raiment prescribed for other 
rites of passage, such as christenings, con- 
firmations and bar mizvahs, funerals, corona- 
tions, and ordinations, are also matters of 
custom. Ceremonial dress connected with 
religious observances, the opening of Par- 
liament, and other governmental formalities, 
is almost always customary in nature. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was the first to refuse to 
wear the high silk hat for his inauguration, 
substituting instead the less formal Hom- 
burg. The change was not made without 
criticism, however, and many were happy 
to see the return of the formal morning suit 
when Kennedy was inaugurated. But an- 
other blow to custom was leveled by Presi- 
dent Kennedy when he abolished white tie 
and tails from the annual White House 
reception for foreign diplomats. ‘The public 
reaction to this apparent disregard for tra- 
dition was reflected in newspaper editorials 
such as the following: 


The occasion will not be improved by this 
departure from the formal to the semicasual. 
A sense of occasion and the ability to dress 
properly for it are among the refinements of 
civilization. 

“Casual,” a word whose meaning is much 
abused these days, too often means slack 
and slovenly. In this context it is a short 
step from a business suit to a sports jacket.? 

The incident illustrates not only the in- 
evitable change to which custom is sub- 
jected, but the resistance with which such 
change is met. Innovations in the material 
culture have contributed to the obsolescence 
of the high silk hat: few men, even those of 
less-than-average height, can manage a high 
hat in a low-slung modern car with any 
semblance of comfort, much less dignity. 

Probably more deeply ingrained than any 
other clothing customs are those habits 
which serve to distinguish between the sexes. 
For centuries, our code has decreed pants 
for men and skirts for women. The growing 
influences of sports and functionalism have 
resulted in an increasing relaxation of the 
code as far as women are concerned, but in 
American society at least, men have not yet 
taken to wearing skirts. This distinction, 
however, is far from universal. Many tradi- 
tional costumes for women include some 
type of bifurcated garment, and many a 
vigorous male has been serenely proud of 
his skirts. 

In fact, there seems to be more universal 
agreement on what is considered appropriate 
for brides and grooms than there is on what 
is suitable for men and women! Yet we 
have never had any written laws (outside 
the rules of etiquette books) which regu- 
lated wedding attire whereas there have 
been, and still are, numerous ordinances 


2 Editorial, “JFK’s ‘No White Tie’ Edict An 
Unhappy Fashion Note,” Nevada State Journal, 
June 10, 1962. 
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against transvestitism.® A distinguished visi- 
tor from a foreign country wearing a dhoti 
or kilt would attract many a curious stare on 
the streets of Middletown, U.S.A., but be- 
cause his customs of dress are expected to be 
different, no further social sanctions would 
be imposed. A Middletown native, however, 
who dared to wear a kneelength skirt on 
Main Street would cause his fellow citizens 
to (1) laugh or nidicule him, (2) question 
his sanity, (3) pretend not to know him, 
and/or (4) report him to the police. 

When customs are strong, group disap- 
proval is correspondingly strong. The man 
who fails to wear his trousers is subject to 
severe social ostracism, while the man who 
fails to wear a tie with a business suit elicits 
only a minor form of disapproval. 

Some customs of dress may be persistent 
without ever being strong. On men’s cloth- 
ing, for example, buttons are always placed 


3 Wearing the clothes of the opposite sex. 
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Figure 4-1. Many traditional costumes for 
women include some type of bifurcated gar- 
ment. Left, Indian women in baggy trousers. 
Center, Turkish women in wide pants. Right, 
Vietnamese women in stylish slacks. 


Tom Hollyman from Photo Researchers 
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Diana Rawson from Photo Researchers 





Figure 4-2. Many a vigorous male has been 
serenely proud of his skirts. Above, a Scotsman. 
Above right, Greek Royal Guards. Below right, 
Arabian men. 
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on the right side of the garment, whereas on 
women’s clothing the buttons are always 
on the left. The logic of this habit has been 
explained by reasoning that a man could 
adjust his buttons with the left hand, leav- 
ing the right hand free to continue its work 
or fight with implement or sword, while the 
woman who habitually carries a child with 
the left arm, would have to use her right 
hand when buttoning or unbuttoning. 
Whatever its origin, the habit persists. But 
if an inept seamstress made the buttonholes 
on the wrong side of a blouse, it would prob- 
ably be noticed only by the person who 
tried to wear it. Violation of such a norm 
would hardly call forth group disapproval or 


subject the wearer to any social sanctions. 

In a cosmopolitan or international com- 
munity the varied customs that derive from 
different cultures produce an atmosphere in 
which no one would be made to feel out of 
place no matter what he wore. In the 
smaller homogeneous society customs tend to 
be stronger and more persistent because of 
their widespread use and acceptance. 


Conformity to the folkways of dress is 
usually not considered essential to 
society; violation of clothing customs 
that are both strong and persistent is 
likely to incur more severe social sanc- 
tions. 


DRESS AND MORALS 


When customs are elevated to a higher level 
of concern for the welfare of society, they 
may be described as cultural mores. In all 
of the world’s societies the regulation of 
sexual activity appears to be hedged by 
various taboos and restrictions, most of 
which are considered to be essential to the 
orderly functioning of the kinship system. 
The role played by clothing in stimulating 
or diminishing sexual interest therefore be- 
comes a matter which is symbolic of the 
moral standards in any given culture. In 
general, the relationship between clothes and 
sex centers on the degree of exposure, con- 
cealment, or emphasis given particular parts 
of the body. 

The casual observer is apt to think that 
the standards of decency and morality of his 
own culture are the only right ones. He 
will be able to see the bizarre aspects of 
clothing behavior in alien cultures but not in 
his own. Viewed in the historical and an- 
thropological perspectives, however, we can 
appreciate our own pattern of morality as 


one of many variant configurations — a kind 
of local (rather than logical), temporary 
bias. 

In any discussion of decency in dress, one 
must consider the total range of possibilities, 
from complete nudity on the one hand to 
complete coverage on the other. One 
American recently made a first-hand com- 
parison: he observed several tribes inhabit- 
ing the interior of Africa, and followed this 
by a study of the people of the city of 
Khartoum, a center of Moslem culture. 
Among the primitives who go habitually 
naked he noted a total lack of selfconscious- 
ness about the human body, and concluded 
that a guiltless exposure of the anatomy was 
the most normal, non-prurient, everyday 
thing in the world In contrast, the women 
of Khartoum were voluminously garbed and 
wore face veils which covered all of the 
features save the eyes. When one young 


4 Thomas Sterling, ‘““On Being Naked,’ Holiday, 
August 1964, p. 8. 








James Burke, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 4-3. Even at work, Moslem women in 
India keep their faces carefully covered. 


girl accidentally unhooked her veil, she 
looked up in startled embarrassment and 
quickly fumbled for the corner of her veil 
to fasten it back into place. One might ask 
if the Moslem with the misplaced veil felt 
any more or less naked than the woman 
whose only body covering was a string of 
beads. 

We might expect clothes to promote 
greater sexual morality by covering those 
parts of the human form that communicate 
feelings of eroticism, but it proves to be 
more nearly correct to say that once the 
sight of the body becomes commonplace, 
it no longer stimulates the sexual appetite. 
Many authorities claim that this is precisely 
the reason that the wearing of clothes has 
become such a firmly established social 
habit. The fact that man, unlike other mam- 
mals, is not restricted to a mating season, 
has led to the development of sexual stimuli 
intended to maintain the mating instinct 
the year round. When clothing is the norm, 
temporary nudity is the most violent nega- 
tion possible of the clothed state.® 

The exposure of almost every part of the 

> Ernest Crawley, Dress, Drinks, and Drums 


(T. Besterman, ed.), Methuen and Company, Lon- 
koma, MOST os WALL. 
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human anatomy has been considered “‘in- 
decent” or “immoral” in some period of 
fashion history. Even an area of the body 
which is not normally sex-connected (e.g., 
the arm, the ear, the foot) will become so 
if kept under wraps long enough. 

Following the collapse of the Graeco- 
Roman civilization, Western culture was 
dominated largely by Christian doctrine, 
which conceived of the body as the source 
of man’s temptation. In attempting to di- 
vert attention from the body, early Chris- 
tians sought to hide it, and the loose, trans- 
parent classical garment was transformed 
into a heavy, enveloping costume that en- 
cased but dared not define the figure. 

There was extremely limited décolletage 
in medieval times, but by the end of the 
sixteenth century, an exposed female bosom 


Figure 4-4. Moslem women wear a flowing 
cloak called the burqa. Mesh peepholes over 
the eyes give the wearer partial vision without 
detracting from her modesty. 
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Figure 4-5. Left, the 1920's: a shocking revelation of the legs. Right, the 1930’s: all eyes were on 


women’s backs. 


was regarded as a maidenly virtue and neck- 
lines were cut low and square. But at the 
same time, any exposure of the arms or 
legs would have been openly salacious. Arms 
were encased from shoulder to wrist, and 
like the skirts, sleeves were sufficiently 
widened so as not to reveal even the con- 
tour of the form beneath them. 

The enormous crinoline that became the 
symbol of mid-nineteenth century decorum 
reached its peak of popularity at the same 
time that Victorians exposed the bosom to 
such a degree that the look became known 
as the famous “Victorian valley.’”’ As if the 
crinoline were insufficient to hide that sacro- 
sanct part of a woman, her legs, the proper 
maiden also wore pantalettes beneath her 
petticoats and high-topped shoes. 

Hands, too, have been known to be areas 
of the body that must be kept covered at all 
times, indoors and out. At one time a lady 
was never to remove her gloves, except at 
meals when she changed to fingerless mit- 


tens. Reference has already been made to 
the Mohammedan’s mortification at expos- 
ing the mouth in public. As late as 1930, 
Moslem women who dared to discard their 
face coverings were burned alive for blas- 
phemy by outraged mobs. 

The changing standards of decency and 
morality may be observed easily within the 
span of a ten-year period. If, for example, 
someone suggested in 1915 that women 
would expose their knees in public, the idea 
would have been considered shocking. By 
1921, however, the trend began to rear its 
ugly and obscene head, and a number of 
states enacted laws which prohibited the 
wearing of skirts shorter than a specified 
number of inches from the floor. Roaring 
and racy as the ’twenties may have been, 
women showed their legs, but not their 
backs or their bosoms! The backless evening 
gowns of the 1930’s revealed a part of the 
anatomy that had not been revealed before. 
Not only was the spinal column exposed to 


the waist, but for the first time in fashion 
history the bias-cut skirts suggested that the 
gluteus maximus consisted of two parts in 
place of the more modest mono-buttock. 
But then, people in the 1930’s would never 
have believed that women would ever dare 
to expose their navels as they did when the 
bikini bathing suit was introduced, nor 
would people in 1950 ever have imagined 
that anything like the topless bathing suit 
would become a fashion phenomenon in the 
1960’s. 

Fashion serves to maintain interest in the 
body by concealing parts of it long enough 
to build up its “erotic capital,” as fashion 
historian Laver calls it. “You have to save 
up for quite a while to get any thrill out of 
seeing it,” he said. ‘The female bosom has 
not been exposed publicly since the end of 
the eighteenth century, so it has had ample 
time to accumulate “capital.” But the leg 
had just as much capital in the early 1900’s. 
The counterparts of the modern “Bare- 
Bosom Shows” were called “Leg Shows” at 
the beginning of the ’twenties. 


Figure 4-6. Rudi Gernreich’s topless bath- 
ing suit of 1964. Many who wore the new 
fashion were arrested for indecent exposure on 
the beaches. 


William Claxton from Globe Photos 








London Daily Express from Pictorial 


Figure 4—7. Society’s reaction to bare-bosomed 
fashions shown in a department store window. 


Does this mean then that there can be no 
immodesty in dress if practically every kind 
of a standard has been held as socially ac- 
ceptable at one time or another in history? 
Quite the contrary, it means that as long as 
any state of dress is accepted as a permanent 
social habit, there will always be some cos- 
tume, some style, that will be construed as 
immodest. Fashion is a part of the mores, 
and like the mores, it constitutes a kind of 
tacit agreement about what is right and what 
is wrong. Acceptance into the mores can 
transmute a salacious fashion into inno- 
cence, and vice versa. 

Conflict over the question of decency in 
the modern world arises when standards are 
established independently by different cul- 
tural or sub-cultural groups. The Chinese 
Communist radio broadcasts have promul- 
gated the news of the topless swimsuit as 
another indication of the decadence of the 
Western imperialist nations. Yet an Ameri- 
can woman buying a Chinese cheongsam 
“made-to-order” by a Hong Kong tailor 
would find the tightness of the fit and the 
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high side slit far too revealing for anything 
but a costume party back home. 

During the 1960’s teenagers adopted the 
shortened hemline with alacrity, much to 
the dismay of school officials. It is probably 
a fair assumption to say that within the 
teenage culture itself, short skirts were no 
more suggestive of sexual impropriety than 
short socks. In the adult world, however, 
they were suggestive, and some high school 
students are more adult than others. If, in 
fact, “everybody’s wearing it” (the teen- 
ager’s ubiquitous explanation), then not 
wearing it would be the most attention-get- 
ting device possible. When only one girl in 
a school is sent home because her neckline 
is too low, it becomes fairly obvious that 
everybody has not gone in for décolletage. 
Any girl who inspires a catcall from the pass- 
ing boys should be aware that she is either 
doing or wearing something that is just be- 
yond the pale of the accepted mores of the 
times. If every girl in the school wore a 


neckline low enough to induce a catcall, the 
boys would be hoarse by noon. But even 
before a fashion reached such a highly im- 
probable point, mass acceptance of any style 
would indicate a breaking down of taboos. 
Once a style is no longer regarded as im- 
modest, it loses its suggestibility. 

‘The phenomenon can be explained simply 
enough: complete nudity in itself is not 
erotic. It becomes so only when preceded by 
or contrasted with a state of dress. In this 
very limited context then, all clothes become 
somewhat immoral, if we define immorality 
as inciting sexual interest. Habitual naked- 
ness may indeed be capable of elevating man 
to a higher mental plane; but as one gentle- 
man stated his dilemma, “I don’t mind 
about the exposure, but won’t it deaden the 
senses?’’6 


Fashion is an expression of the basic 
moral values that characterize the 
mores of the times. 


CUO nL Se oN Dee selena a 


Restrictions on dress that are elevated to the 
level of legal enforcement are usually those 
that are regarded as necessary for the main- 
tenance of social, political, or moral order. 
Again, the difficulty in drawing clear-cut 
lines of distinction between mores and the 
law, or custom and law, often clouds the 
issue of effective enforcement. Since dress is 
such a fundamental social habit, the public 
removal of garments generally comes under 
the regulation of law. In the United States, 
as well as in most European countnies, ex- 
posure of the person is considered a criminal 
offense. In Uganda, public nakedness is 
subject to capital punishment. The question 
of permissible nudity in public became a 
well-publicized issue in 1964 with the intro- 
duction of the topless bathing suit. Many a 


shapely young woman, anxious for public 
attention, was snapped wearing the new 
fashion by the newspaper photographer 
(usually from the rear) in the process of 
being escorted off the beach between two 
forceful policemen. The propriety of bath- 
ing suits appears always to have been a sub- 
ject for legal action. Early in the twentieth 
century, it was reported that bathers from 
one end of the sea-coast to the other were 
arrested whenever they appeared on the 
beaches in bloomers. In spite of the fact 
that these costumes covered their bodies far 
more completely than men’s bathing suits 
covered theirs, the law continued to rule, 


8 Jessica Daves, “Can Fashion Be Immoral?” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, January 1965, pp. 92g-92h. 


and thousands of arrests were made every 
season.” 

The law does not confine itself to beach- 
wear, however. In 1895, Chicago passed a 
law requiring that all cycle riders must wear 
baggy continuations. No _ knicker knee 
breeches or revealed stockings are permis- 
sible, but full and loose nether garments 
down to the heels. From time to time, law- 
makers have attempted to legislate the 
length of women’s skirts. In the beginning 
1900’s, two young ladies in Buffalo were ar- 
rested for raising their full length skirts too 
high in the process of crossing a muddy 
street. Several years later, women were given 
jail sentences for appearing in split skirts, 
and during the ’twenties, several states at- 
tempted to pass laws that prohibited the 
wearing of any skirts which did not reach 
at least four inches below the knee. In the 
1960’s, women were still being arrested for 
wearing shorts, and although it never as- 
sumed the proportions of actual law, many 
schools enforced their own regulations for 
acceptable body coverage. 

Ordinances regarding the legal limitations 
of dress (or undress) also apply to perform- 
ers. In most states, dancing in the nude is 
considered “indecent exposure,” although a 
strip-tease artist usually meets the require- 
ments of the law by wearing a flower on each 
breast and a G-string. The exact require- 
ments, however, vary with the state. 

Another category of regulations pertaining 
to dress involves those laws which attempt 
to protect society from the evils of misrepre- 
sentation. A person may be imprisoned, for 
example, for wearing a military or police uni- 
form without the proper authority, while the 
death penalty is usually assigned to a war- 
time spy who is caught wearing the uniform 
of the enemy. Such laws also prohibit the 
impersonation of one sex by the other. It 


7 Hurlock, 1929, p. 210. 
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United Press International 


Figure 4-8. In the 1960’s, women were still 
being arrested for wearing shorts in public. 


was Langner who posed the following ques- 
tion: The prohibition against men wearing 
women’s clothing in public is far more 
strictly applied and is based on the belief 
that this would, if permitted, increase male 
homosexuality. Since many women are now 
habitually dressing in men’s clothes, it is in- 
teresting to speculate whether or not this 
will also increase female homosexuality.’ 
City ordinances against transvestitism are 
quite common, and any deliberate attempt 
on the part of a man to pass himself off as a 
woman (or a woman as a man) is regarded 
as immoral, improper, and in some places, 
illegal. 

Other laws intended to preserve the social 
order by restricting a person’s dress to clothes 
that are indicative of his class, rank, or 
status, are known as sumptuary laws. In 
medieval times, the voice of the Church was 
supreme in dictating the social distinctions 
that were to be maintained between the 


8 Langner, 1959, p. 171 ff. 
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nobles and gentlemen of lesser standing. 
The jealousy with which the nobility re- 
garded their sartorial indulgences is charac- 
terized by a story told about the wife of 
Philippe IV. When the citizenry turned 
out in their most sumptuous attire to greet 
her as a bride and new queen, she is said to 
have exclaimed in indignation, “I thought I 
was the Queen, but I see there are hun- 
dreds!”® Laver coined the phrase ““Hierarchi- 
cal Principle” to describe the use of dress in 
symbolizing one’s position in society. Dress- 
ing to demonstrate the pride of one’s wealth, 
he claims, is inevitably viewed with suspicion 
and distaste by our rulers, both ecclesiastical 
and civil. . . . Sooner or later the rich, rising 
man ventures to assume the fine clothes 
none-the-less, and consternation, not to say 
panic, ensues among the upper classes. Hast- 
ily a sumptuary law is drafted, and hastily 
passed, 538 

Thus, the ancient Romans regulated the 
dress of each class and age by the strictest 
of sumptuary laws. During the reign of 
Charles IX in France, only ladies of high 
rank were permitted to wear dresses of silk 
and to carry fur muffs. The width of the 
farthingale and the amount of ornamenta- 
tion was also prescribed according to the 
rank of the wearer. Edward III of England 


restricted the use of ermine and pearls to 
members of the royal family, and Henry 
VIII decreed that anyone below the rank of 
a countess was not entitled to wear a train. 
Oucen Elizabeth attempted to regulate the 
size of her subjects’ neck ruffs, the color and 
lavishness of their gowns, and the length of 
men’s hair and beards! Her stringent cloth- 
ing edicts engendered a good deal of resent- 
ment against the crown, and they were 
eventually repealed to avoid open rebellion. 

Today, the lower classes still try to emu- 
late the rich, and either through the use of 
synthetics or installment buying, they can 
almost accomplish their goal. There are 
fewer formal restrictions on dress, although 
codified regulations have not disappeared en- 
tirely. You can still tell a corporal from a 
colonel, and even in academic circles the 
ceremonial gown distinguishes the doctors 
from the masters, the masters from the bach- 
elors and the bachelors from those who have 
no degree at all. 


Clothing practices considered necessary 
for the preservation of moral, political, 
or social order are often enacted into 
law and enforced through the machin- 
ery of the state. 


SUMMARY -: Folkways, Mores, Customs, and Laws 


Habits of dress are a part of the folkways of a society. Like other social 
norms or habits, they may be differentiated by the degree of conformity re- 
quired and the severity of the sanctions used to enforce them. Folkways, such 
as the wearing of a tie, the direction of a garment closing, or the hatband of 
a hat, represent conventional ways of dressing, but their violation is con- 
sidered no particular threat to society. Clothing customs, on the other hand, 
have stronger emotional content, and require a stricter adherence to prescribed 
form. The requirement of a hat for women in church, for instance, or the 
removal of the hat by men, are customs that are established through tradi- 


® Hurlock, 1929, p. 64. 
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tion and transmitted from one generation to another. In contrast, fashions 
are also a part of the normative system of dress, but they are habits of rela- 
tively short duration. 

Clothing norms that carry the connotation of being morally right, are 
included in the mores of society; taboos are considered morally wrong. Those 
aspects of dress which appear to be related to the regulation of sexual activity 
in society are usually subject to serious enforcement. We might expect 
clothes to promote greater sexual morality by covering those parts of the 
body that stimulate feelings of eroticism, but the fact is that any part of the 
body may become erotic if it is habitually covered by clothing. When a state 
of dress is the social norm, temporary nudity is sexually stimulating only be- 
cause of its sharp contrast with the clothed state. Mores, like customs, change 
with the times. Fashions serve to maintain interest in the body by shifting 
the focal point from one area to another, revealing some parts and concealing 
others. Through this constant shifting, exposure of almost every part of the 
human anatomy has at some time in fashion history been regarded as in- 
decent or immoral. 

Clothing practices that are enforced through legal measures are usually 
construed as necessary for the maintenance of social, political, or moral order. 
Most societies have laws that regulate the degree of body exposure that is 
permissible in public. In some areas, it is illegal to impersonate an officer or 
a member of the opposite sex by the unauthorized wearing of their garments. 
Still other laws, intended to maintain the social order by restricting an in- 
dividual’s costume to those articles of dress indicative of his position in so- 
ciety, are known as sumptuary laws. 

Our own cultural habits of dress are usually taken so for granted that we 
are often inclined to believe that they are inevitable and logical; clothing 
norms are seldom rational, but they are almost always rationalized by the 
people who conform to them. Viewed within the perspectives of history and 
anthropology, we can see our contemporary patterns of dress as but one of 
many configurations on the clothing theme. 
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Clothes, Attitudes, and Values 


Up to this point we have discussed clothing in relation to two major com- 
ponents of culture: the material artifacts that men create and use, and the 
institutions or normative patterns that constitute the rules which govern 
behavior. The third major element of culture involves ideas, 1.e., the menti- 
facts of life. It encompasses the vast body of knowledge and beliefs that 
underlie or account for the particular choices and judgments made by man 
in following any of several alternate courses of action. 

Values and goals are not directly observable, as are cultural artifacts, but 
they may be identified by noting the choices people make, the attention they 
give to some things and not to others, the things that they say are important 
or unimportant, and the kinds of behavior that they sanction or censure. In 
this context, clothing reflects the ideas people hold to be of value. As an 
oversimplified illustration, we might say that the ever-increasing tendency 
toward greater uniformity in dress is a tangible manifestation of one of our 
strongest political beliefs that all men are created equal, while the wide dis- 
crepancy in styles of dress between the nobles and the peasants in feudal 
times reflected their conviction that each man is bom to a station in life, a 
place in the hierarchy of power and prestige. 

Within its economic limitations, a family seeks to clothe its members in 
the type of dress it thinks they should wear. The words “should” and 
“ought” express values because they imply that some judgment of relative 
worth is being made. Consciously or unconsciously, every individual reflects, 
through the clothing choices he makes, a set of beliefs about himself that he 
wants others to believe about him too. In this sense, a set of beliefs and 
values provides a central motivating force in human action and clothing 
behavior. Belief in the Wesleyan translation of religious doctrine that “clean- 
liness is next to godliness,” for example, prompts the daily bath, the weekly 
shampoo, a regular change of underwear, and a clean shirt every day. Ex- 
pressed verbally, a person might say, “It really doesn’t matter what you wear 
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as long as it’s neat and clean.” When it comes to choices, then, we would 
expect this person to prefer spotlessness to beauty, sacrifice comfort for sani- 
tation, and strive for cleanliness at any cost. 

Obviously, for many Americans cleanliness does not take precedence over 
other crucial values, but takes its place within a hierarchy of dominant to 
subordinate values. The standard for cleanliness itself, moreover, is not the 
dichotomous clean vs. dirty, but a continuum ranging from off-white through 
dingy and shades of gray to filth. Such variation complicates our study of 
values, but does not preclude the possibility of identifying the typical pat- 
terning of beliefs and values that may characterize a culture, an era, a group, 
a family, or an individual. 
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Like other aspects of culture, beliefs and 
values are not inherent, but acquired in the 
process of living with others and sharing 
ideas. ‘The dominant themes of a culture are 
reflected in those values which are most com- 
monly shared, and the socialization of the 
individual always takes place within the 
value patterns that prevail in the larger cul- 
tural group. Even in the pluralistic United 
States — a nation that attempts to assimilate 
many diverse ethnic and religious groups — 
there develops a national character which, 
while unseen and unrecognized by the very 
people who display it, is identified immedi- 
ately by those who are not subject to its 
uniformities. And although it is subject to 
the forces of continuous change, some basic 
aspects of this national character seem to 
persist from generation to generation. 
Williams explains this apparent contradic- 
tion by saying: In the United States ...a 
chorus of voices has told us that this is a 
rapidly changing society. . . . Yet it is easy 
to exaggerate the extent of really basic 
change, especially in yalues rather than just 
in the specific institutional arrangements in 
which values are expressed and implemented. 
The America of 1959 is not that of 1859, and 
certainly not that of 1776. But there are 
common elements in all periods, and a defi- 


nite and recognizable continuity in the 
course of development of the society. Some 
of the basic values and conceptions of the 
nature of man held at the birth of the Re- 
public are still widespread and viable. No 
one of us expects the America of 25 or 50 
years hence to be the same as that of today, 
but we would be surprised, and rightly so, 
were it not to bear a definite family resem- 
blance to our present society." 

While it is always hazardous to attempt 
to define a national “personality” or “type,” 
there seems to be sufficient evidence of the 
difference in value patterns among various 
peoples and periods to note the existence of 
certain dominant themes. It is our purpose 
here to illustrate a few of the ways in which 
clothing relates to the ideas and values in 
different places and periods. 


1. Women in China 


The study of Chinese costume suggests it- 
self for two reasons: one is that there have 
been marked changes in ideologies in China 
during the past fifty years, and the other, 
the fact that the socialistic ideal represents a 


1Robin M. Williams in D. N. Barrett (ed.), 
Values in America, University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind., 1961, p. 63. 
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set of values that differs sharply from those 
that characterize a democracy. The revolu- 
tion of 1911 marked the beginning of a 
corresponding revolution in dress, in which 
the indigenous Chinese styles were gradually 
supplanted by Western designs. It is inter- 
esting, though, that women’s dress changed 
much more slowly than that of the men, 
probably because the ideas surrounding the 
place of women in society were hidebound 
in tradition, and did not reflect an immediate 
association with political reforms. 

Up to this time Chinese women were ex- 
pected to live a secluded existence. The so- 
cial restraints imposed upon women were 
symbolized by their bound feet and cumber- 
some robes, both of which reflected a physi- 
cal and mental withdrawal from the outside 
world. Little girls’ feet were bound tightly 
from childhood on, producing a deformed 
little foot that resembled a tiny hoof. ‘The 
distortion resulted in the mincing steps and 
teetering gait that characterized the tradi- 
tional Chinese female. Among the reforms 
initiated by the revolution of 1911 was the 
abolition of this painful custom. 

Reform in dress was the natural accom- 
paniment to a reform in status. There fol- 
lowed a great confusion of styles — a mixing 
of Chinese elements, such as the short tunic, 
with long full skirts and Western shoes. 
Women were groping for a style of dress 
that would be compatible with the demands 
of their new emancipated status without de- 
parting too radically from the traditional 
styles. Some time between 1912 and 1915, 
a modernized version of the old tunic and 
trousers appeared, which unlike the loose, 
cumbersome styles of the earlier period al- 
lowed a freedom of movement and became 
an interim step toward a new national style. 

It should be remembered that Chinese 
women were subjected to two further influ- 
ences during this period. Like their Western 
sisters, they began to participate more ac- 


tively in the expanding world of sports; and 
second, the tubular, short-skirted fashions 
that evolved in Europe and America during 
the 1920’s had their effect on Chinese styles. 
The whole purpose of Western dress seemed 
to be to display the leg and turn the body 
into a tube. Skirts above the knees, how- 
ever, were considered altogether too im- 
modest by the Chinese; but they achieved a 
very similar effect by lengthening the tunic, 
and maintaining the slits up the sides. ‘This 
one-piece dress became known as _ the 
ch’ip'ao. Chinese women had at last 
achieved a basic style that represented the 
important values of the period —a distinc- 
tive and recognizable national dress, a sym- 
bol of their active and progressive way of 
life, and a costume that was both fashion- 
able and flattering to their racial character- 
istics. 

When the Communists came to power in 
1949, they brought with them a philosophy 
which recognized no distinction in rank or 
in sex. The drab tunic and trousers and soft 
peaked cap were worn alike by men and 
women. By 1950, the glamorous and femi- 
nine ch’i p’ao had disappeared entirely from 
the mainland, along with jewelry, cosmetics, 
and all other forms of decoration. The 
colorless uniform became an ideological sym- 
bol that expressed economic austerity, prac- 
tical utility, and absolute classlessness. China 
was a worker state and life was shorn of 
frivolity. ‘The Communists, faced with the 
more pressing problems of economic short- 
ages, regarded dress, adornment and beauty 
as not only dispensable but even unpatriotic. 
Drabness became the national mode. 

As the immediate crises of the new nation 
were met, the severe standards of the social- 
ist society became somewhat more relaxed. 
Repeated and more frequent comments 
from outsiders about the ugliness of Chinese 
dress, coupled with a growing restlessness 
and resentfulness on the part of the people 
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Figure 5-1. Transition in Chinese women’s dress. 
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themselves, led to a resurgent interest and 
concern about their national image, and by 
1955, versions of the chi p’ao reappeared. 
By Western standards at least, the women of 
New China are still depressingly drab and 
unglamorous; nevertheless the tide has 
turned, and the values placed on beauty and 
attractiveness are gradually gaining impor- 
tance. 

Finally, it seems germane to this discus- 
sion to note that while all these changes 
were taking place in Chinese dress, the coun- 
try people working in the fields continued to 
wear their simple and loosely cut tunic and 
trousers. Their work, their status, and their 
values remained unchanged —and so did 
their dress. An interesting parallel existed 
in European folk costumes in which many 
styles were passed down intact from the 
Middle Ages. Because there was no shift in 
the dominant value patterns of the peasantry, 
there was relative stability in their national 
dress. Today, these traditional costumes are 
fast giving way to the standardized forms of 
Western style clothing. One can only won- 
der how long it will be before the Chinese 
farm workers succumb to the inevitable 
sweep of universal laws of dress. 


A hierarchy of values is represented 
by the particular forms of dress that be- 
come characteristic of a people. In 
this sense, clothing presents a value 
model for the masses and becomes a 
powerful instrument in shaping the at- 
titudes of the multitude. 


2. Fashion in the Nineteenth Century 


Earlier in this chapter we referred to the 
paradox of stability and change in regard to 
the transmission of social attitudes and 
values from one generation to another. The 
whole point, it seems, is that a change in 
the dominant ideals of a culture takes place 








Figure 5-2. Influence of the classical revival 
(circa 1799). Except for the bonnet, she could 
have been an ancient Greek. 


slowly, and is frequently a difference in em- 
phasis rather than a complete departure 
from antecedent value patterns. ‘The changes 
which appear to be so radical in times of 
revolutionary upheaval are expressions of 
feelings that had been smouldering for some 
time under the imposed cover of entrenched 
social and political institutions. Moreover, 
once the extremes of pent-up emotions have 
been spent, the relationship to the historical 
past becomes re-established. 

The nineteenth century is no better exam- 
ple than any other century in history, except 
perhaps that it began in the aftermath of 
revolution. ‘The preceding period was 
marked by an excessive lavishness of dress 
that symbolized an elegant and _ sophisti- 
cated way of life. It was Rousseau who ex- 
pressed so eloquently the growing resent- 


ment against the blasé attitudes of the 
French aristocracy. Even before the out- 
break of hostilities, the French intellectuals 
had already begun to admire the simplicity 
of the English country gentleman’s costume. 
During the Revolution itself, it was unsafe 
to be caught in the streets wearing beautiful 
clothes, but it was not until the furor sub- 
sided that the people had time to express 
their reaction through dress. 

The most extreme stand was taken by the 
incroyables (the incredibles) and the mer- 
veilleuses (their feminine counterparts), 
who registered their contempt through a 
deliberate and contrived disarray of their 
clothes. Their uncombed hair hung in slov- 
enly fashion from beneath their beaver hats, 
and their tight trousers, clumsy boots, coats 
with huge lapels, wrinkled cravats, and 
heavy knotted walking sticks all suggested 
the antithesis of the sleek-groomed refine- 
ment of the earlier period. The mode was 
short-lived, however, and Frenchmen soon 
settled for the tastes of the English tailor, 
whose styles were simplified versions of the 
former court costume adapted to the rugged 
life of the outdoorsman. 

Women’s fashions, on the other hand, 
proved to be more malleable in reflecting 
the change in dominant ideals. The growing 
interest in classical forms, engendered by the 
discovery of the ancient cities of Pompeu 
and Herculaneum, culminated in a revival 
of the Greek and Roman styles of dress. 
Women did their best to look like an an- 
tique piece of statuary, draping their cash- 
mere shawls to effect a classical pose. This 
neo-classicism in dress symbolized a corre- 
sponding return to the political ideals of the 
early Greek democracy and republican Rome. 

When the Bourbons returned to power 
following the defeat of Napoleon, it seemed 
as if they thought they could restore the 
leisured and privileged days before the Rev- 
olution by reviving the styles of an earlier 
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period in French history. Costume balls be- 
came the rage, and an odd mixture of period 
tevivals characterized the contemporary 
styles of dress. Laver believes that the re- 
appearance of the neck ruff helped to restore 
an element of prudery into the value pattern 
of society: After Waterloo the whole of 
French society was in conscious or uncon- 
scious reaction against the libertinage of the 
Revolutionary period and even of the Em- 
pire. Though Napoleon had done his best 
to introduce a more moral tone into his 
immediate circle, the example people re- 
membered was that of Josephine, and Jose- 
phine had never been a prude. Gone were 
the days when ladies thought it permissible 
to bare their bosoms in the public street, to 
walk about bare-throated even in winter. 
. . . Now dresses rose to the throat, and a 
frill of lace seemed their obvious finish.? 

The end of the 1830’s marked the begin- 
ning of Victorianism, an age in which prud- 
ery seemed to be carried to extremes. ‘The 
nineteenth century was not an age that 
catered to a reigning aristocracy but rather 
to a new class of wealthy manufacturers who 
established their fortunes in the years fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic wars. Such men were 
inclined to be hard-working and unpreten- 
tious, although somewhat puritanical and 
sanctimonious in Outlook, and these atti- 
tudes set the dominant tone of society. ‘This, 
coupled with the growth of the democratic 
idea that all men were social equals, resulted 
in the somber, unattractive apparel for men 
that continued to be the pattern for over a 
century. 

The woman of this new class led the 
sheltered life of the gentlewoman. A lady 
had no responsibilities save her household 
duties, and a career was absolutely unthink- 
able. By far the most significant element in 
women’s dress in the mid-1800’s was the 


2James Laver, Taste and F ashion, George G. 
Harrap & Company, London, 1945, p. 27. 





extended popularity of the crinoline. After 
the slender gowns of the Directoire, the sil- 
houette was due for an increase in width, 
but the extreme dimensions of skirt fullness 
that prevailed throughout the 1850’s and 
1860’s could only have occurred through the 
added impetus given by concomitant social 
influences. The number of garments worn, 
for example, seemed to symbolize the mate- 
rial prosperity of the wearer, or at least that 
of her husband, and the difficulty with 
which fashionable ladies passed through 
doorways, entered carriages, and squeezed 
into church pews was enough to discourage 
anyone from straying far beyond the im- 
mediate surroundings. The skirt, moreover, 
created a physical barrier that kept men 
at “a proper distance.” 

It was not until the end of the century 
that the idea of the “liberated” woman be- 
gan to take shape. The rise of a new atti- 
tude toward woman and her place in society 
gradually came about as the result of two 
fin de siecle phenomena: education and 
sports. The passing of the Morrill Land 
Grant Act in 1862 gave impetus to the estab- 
lishment of state universities throughout the 
nation, and the doors of higher education 


Figure 5-3. The crino- 
line helped maintain the 
moral standards of the 
Victorian period by keep- 
ing men at a proper dis- 
tance. 
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were at last opened to tfie daughters as well 
as to the sons of American families. No 
longer content to accept a life of depen- 
dency, women began to strike out for them- 
selves, and by accepting positions in offices 
and in the professions, entered into a com- 
petition with man of a new and purely eco- 
nomic kind. 

At the same time, society saw the launch- 
ing of a new invention called the bicycle. 
The enthusiastic acceptance of cycling as a 
feminine sport created problems for the 
moralists that were not easily overcome. 
Which was worse: hiking up the skirts to 
reveal both ankle and calf, or enveloping the 
legs in bloomers? Obviously the bloomers 
won out, and went on to set a precedent for 
the development of functional clothing in 
other areas of sports activities. 

The body-revealing clothes that came 
about through the channel of sportswear 
conditioned the whole of society to a new 
set of values toward exposure of the female 
form, and in no small way contributed to 
the freeing of the modern woman from the 
conventionally circumscribed conduct of pre- 
vious generations. 

3 Laver, 1945, p. 76. 





John Held Collection 


Figure 5-4. This caricature by John Held epit- 
omizes the famous flapper features: bobbed 
hair, painted lips, short skirts, rolled stockings, 
accent on legs. 


Clothing has a reciprocal effect on 
social attitudes and values; it reflects 
the ideals already extant, but also 
shapes ideas in the direction of change. 


3. Fashions of the Flapper 


In probably no other period of history has 
the fashion image of the woman been more 
symbolic of the spirit of the times than it 
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was for the Roaring “Twenties. Although 
the emancipation of women had been in 
progress for several decades, the events of 
the war gave it the final push. Women were 
on their own, and they liked it. Gone was 
the old ideal of the loving wife and mother; 
far from being admired, motherhood was to 
be avoided as long as possible. 

The emphasis was on youth —a kind of 
eternal adolescence that indulged itself in 
extremes of dress and behavior. The flapper 
drank, and even worse, she smoked; her 
skirts grew shorter and shorter, revealing 
more than calves and knees when she sat 
down. All of the attributes that were so long 
associated with the ideals of femininity were 
renounced: women cropped their “crowning 
glory” to a boyish bob; they all but abolished 
their breasts with a flattening brassi¢re; and 
the waist was completely obscured by a 
tubular silhouette that straightened out the 
natural female curves. If diet and exercise 
failed, women resorted to the corselet to 
achieve the hipless, bosomless, boyish figure 
that became the vogue. All attention was 
concentrated on the lower limbs, which, 
covered in flesh-colored stockings that were 
tolled to the knee, became the center of 
feminine seductiveness. 

Feminine dress of the period was, more- 
over, a frank expression of the stark function- 
alism that became the working philosophy 
of furniture designers and architects. ‘The 
exposure of arms and legs was prompted by 
the same kind of thinking that exposed the 
joints of the modernistic chair, and the 
structural members of the contemporary 
house. The flapper so typified the ideals of 
the times, no wonder her name is synony- 
mous with the age. 


Clothing is a tangible, visual symbol of 
the ideas and values that typify the 
times. 
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SUMMARY -° The Cultural Setting 


Ideas and beliefs constitute a third major component of culture. While 
the mentifacts of life cannot be observed directly, they are reflected in the 
clothes that we wear and the fashions that are typical of any given culture or 
period. Consciously or unconsciously, the choices we make in clothing reveal 
many of the things we hold to be important: democracy, equality, beauty, 
practicality, economy, extravagance, tradition, maturity, progress, individuality, 
austerity — such are the values and beliefs that are motivating forces in 
clothing behavior. 

Value patterns differ from one culture to another, and from one generation 
to the next. Dress in socialist China, for example, is characterized by wide- 
spread uniformity in contrast to the rapidly changing fashions and great 
variety of styles that dominate the democratic societies. Chinese dress, on 
the other hand, has been highly symbolic of the changing status of women 
over the years. This has also been true in the Western world; in both cases, 
education (followed by economic independence) and a concomitant partici- 
pation in sports have been the natural precursors of liberating fashions and 


increased social status. 


GROUP AND 


Just as value patterns vary among cultures 
and between generations, so do they differ 
from one group to the next and from indi- 
vidual to individual. The chief agency 
through which the individual acquires his 
values is the family or kinship unit respon- 
sible for the socialization of the child in the 
early formative years. Children are quick to 
recognize those qualities that have high 
value and those which have none, behavior 
that brings reward or punishment, actions 
that are admired or disapproved. 

Although the family experience in most 
cases is paramount in the transmission of 
cultural patterns, other agencies make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the formation of 
ideas and the ordering of values which even- 
tually characterize the person as an adult. 
Like the family, the school also transmits 
attitudes and values as well as knowledge and 
skills, and at the same time, provides a 
setting for the exchange of ideas that occurs 
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within the peer group itself. Of increasing 
importance in today’s society is the influ- 
ence of mass media in shaping the standards 
by which the growing generation will seek to 
live. Movies, television, and all forms of 
mass communication are constantly pre- 
senting value models which either strengthen 
or dilute the teachings of the family and/or 
the school. 

To the extent that the family is a dimen- 
sion of the larger society, i.e., a unit which 
adheres to a similar system of values, beliefs, 
and sentiments, it may be expected that the 
child will develop in like manner. To state 
it another way, we may assume that values 
associated with clothing originate in the cul- 
tural milieu, are adopted by the family, and 
ultimately transmitted to the child. In some 
cases, however, the views —either of the 
family or a subgroup with which the indi- 
vidual may identify—are in serious con- 
flict with those of the general culture. As 


the child matures, the number of influences 
outside the family increases, each of which 
exerts a varying degree of control over his 
thoughts and actions. 

These theoretical considerations of how 
attitudes and values develop are difficult to 
demonstrate empirically. Much of the re- 
search related to attitude theory has con- 
cerned itself with the identification or 
measurement of attitudes held by particular 
groups or segments of the population. At 
one time it was felt that the only valid in- 
strument for identifying attitudes and values 
was one which showed a direct relationship 
between a person’s feelings and his overt be- 
havior, 1.e., between what he thought and 
what he did. Today the relationship is con- 
ceived in more complex terms. 

The concept of attitude itself is perceived 
to have three components. The affective 
component refers to the feelings or emotions 
that a person associates with a given object 
or entity. With respect to clothing, this 
could mean that an individual may be emo- 
tionally insecure or embarrassed about his 
clothes, constantly worried about his appear- 
ance, or frustrated in his attempts to achieve 
a well-groomed look. The cognitive aspect 
of attitude concerns the ideas he holds in 
regard to clothes. He may believe that others 
judge him by what he wears, that clothing 
is not a valid criterion of a person’s real 
worth, or that the time one has to spend 
on clothes detracts from other more impor- 
tant things in life. The behavioral com- 
ponent is inferred from what the person 
actually does. He may wear inconspicuous 
clothes that will not draw attention to his 
appearance, or refuse to participate in certain 


4 The organization of concepts is that used by 
Secord and Backman in summarizing a large number 
of theories relating to attitude research. See Paul 
Secord and Carl Backman, Social Psychology, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1964, 
pp. 97-126. 
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social activities because he lacks appropriate 
attire; he may even join a nudist colony on 
weekends. 

Individual attitudes are usually organized 
into larger value patterns. A person who has 
strong aesthetic values, for example, would 
probably have attitudes toward dress that re- 
late to color harmony, line movement, or 
textural contrast, while someone else who 
holds economy as a central value, would 
tend to evaluate clothes in terms of dura- 
bility, initial cost, or maintenance requite- 
ments. Ekconomy and beauty may, in fact, 
be important in the value patterns of both 
these hypothetical people, varying only in 
strength or relationship to the other. It is 
this unique ordering of values and their in- 
terrelationships that many researchers have 
attempted to identify. 


1. Value Patterns 


Over the years, various measures have been 
used to ascertain the relative importance of 
clothing in the lives of individuals. Several 
early studies seemed to indicate that women 
in general place a higher value on clothes 
than do men. Silverman’s work with adoles- 
cent girls, ranging in age from 12 to 18 years, 
revealed a particularly high degree of interest 
among teen-agers; roughly 96 per cent of 
those in the study expressed a willingness to 
sacrifice other values for the sake of clothes.° 
In 1949, Rosencranz reported findings rela- 
tive to adult women. Females under 25 were 
found to attach greater importance to cloth- 
ing than women over age 30.° Baumgartner 


5 Sylvia Silverman, Clothing and Appearance; 
Their Psychological Implications for Teen-Age Girls. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1945. 

6 Mary Lou Rosencranz, “A Study of Women’s 
Interest in Clothing,” Journal of Home Economics, 
Vol. 41, October 1949, pp. 460-462. 
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found that the amount of money expended 
for clothes by college freshmen was observed 
to be higher among women than among 
men, and higher for members of sororities 
and fraternities than for independents. Mea- 
sures used to establish the importance as- 
cribed to clothing showed similar responses.’ 

A number of investigations have been 
made dealing not only with relative values, 
but with specific attitudes associated with 
clothes. One of the earliest of these was 
carried out by Hurlock in 1929.2 At that 
time, the most prevalent attitude that 
seemed to determine whether or not a per- 
son spent a disproportionate amount of 
money on clothes was the feeling that 
clothes helped to put up a “good front,” 
and thereby contributed to one’s professional 
advancement. At the conscious level at least, 
people did not acknowledge that they used 
clothing as a status symbol, and men in 
general claimed that a regard for modesty 
dominated their selection of apparel. Never- 
theless, all of the men studied believed that 
their estimate of a person was affected by 
the impression his clothes made, and almost 
97 per cent of all subjects reported feelings 
of increased self-confidence when they were 
well-dressed. About half of the women in 
the study indicated that they would deprive 
themselves of certain pleasures in life in 
order to be in fashion, and about a quarter 
of them would have foregone even neces- 
sities. 

On the basis of the attitudes identified in 
Hurlock’s survey, Barr went a step further 
in trying to determine the relative strength 
or importance of group attitudes toward 


7 Charlotte W. Baumgartner, “Factors Associated 
with Clothing Consumption Among College Fresh- 
men,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 55, March 
1963, p. 218. 

8 Elizabeth Hurlock, “Motivation in Fashion,” 
Archives of Psychology, Vol. 17, No. 111, 1929. 


clothing.? Results showed that the most 
fundamental attitudes associated with 
clothes were those related to the desire to 
conform, the desire for comfort and econ- 
omy, the artistic impulse, and self-expression. 
These attitudes occurred so positively and so 
prevalently — cutting across differences in 
educational background, economic status, 
and other variable characteristics — that 
they were thought to be universal in nature. 
The desire to conform in matters of dress 
was the most widely diffused, varying only 
in intensity among the different groups 
studied. Warden’s research, conducted al- 
most a quarter of a century later, indicated 
that many of these same attitudes still per- 
sisted.!° All of the college women who were 
surveyed expressed a desire for clothes that 
would attract attention some of the time, 
but which would conform or be similar to 
those owned by their friends. Although they 
regarded comfort and serviceability as im- 
portant factors in clothing, they were not 
willing to sacrifice style or fashion for either 
one. It is interesting that Barr’s analysis, 
made in the depression years of the early 
1930’s, perceived the “desire to appear pros- 
perous” as being unimportant in the value 
patterns of her subjects. However, in the 
late 1950’s, a period of economic prosperity, 
Warden’s subjects wanted clothes to “be in 
large quantity” and to “look prosperous and 
expensive” — tangible evidence that atti- 
tudes and values are modified by changing 
conditions. 

In 1958, Rowland investigated the values 
of economy, comfort, sociality, serviceability 
and beauty in relation to dress. Beauty 


9 Estelle Barr, ““A Psychological Analysis of Fash- 
ion Motivation,’ Archives of Psychology, Vol. 26, 
Nom Wile OB45 

10 Jessie Warden, “Some Desires and Goals for 
Clothing of College Women,” Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. 49, December 1957, p. 795. 


seemed to be of primary importance, while 
the social value of dress rated second."! 
‘That same year, Runbeck identified a num- 
ber of different values held by college stu- 
dents in the selection of apparel, but most 
subjects believed that it was important to 
be fashionably dressed.'” 

Within the value pattern of a single indi- 
vidual, attitudes and values usually change 
with advancing age. Teenagers have been 
found to give greater weight to clothing as a 
means of gaining acceptance and approval 
than do mature persons. The latter group 
values the effects of physical enhancement 
more highly.'® 

In the matter of conformation to accepted 
standards of dress, there is rather overwhelm- 
ing evidence that whether or not people 
consciously acknowledge the value of con- 
forming, their behavior indicates extremely 
strong tendencies in this direction. Even 
in the more mature college student, the de- 
sire to be appropriately dressed was rated 
as the most important overall value in rela- 
tion to clothing. Attitudes and values are 
reflected both in what people do, and what 
they say. 

Comments of college freshmen collected 
over a period of several years reflect the de- 
sire to conform to the general pattern of 
group dress.‘ For example: 


11 Rachel Rowland, “Development of an Instru- 
ment for Determining Women’s Attitude Toward 
Dress of a Specified Type,’ Master’s Thesis, Ohio 
State University, 1958. 


12 Dorothy Runbeck (Stout) and Alpha Latzke, 
“Values College Women Consider in Clothing 
Selection,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 50, 
January 1958, pp. 43-44. 


13 Olive Alexander, “A Pilot Investigation of the 
Motives Underlying the Desire to Feel Well-Dressed 
at Various Levels,’ Master’s Thesis, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., 1961. 


14 Subjects were students in a freshmen clothing 
class at the University of Nevada. 
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- In general, I choose clothes that are prac- 
tical. I refrain from extremes. Standing out 
in a crowd does not appeal to me. 


- I choose the conventional type of clothes 
that the majority of people are wearing. 


- I yalue being properly dressed for the 
occasion. Nothing makes me feel more un- 
comfortable than showing up in the wrong 
clothes. 


Attitudes expressed often, but less fre- 
quently than those illustrated above, per- 
tained to a desire for self-expression: 


- I like to stand out in a crowd and have 
people notice me. Some of the clothes I 
wear I’m sure other people wouldn’t think 
of wearing, but I enjoy clothes that are in 
some way different. 


- I’m continually searching for clothes that 
are new, different, and exciting. I make 
many of my own clothes because it gives me 
a sense of satisfaction and accomplishment, 
and more important, I don’t see everybody 
else wearing the same thing. 


Many statements were found to relate to 
aesthetic values such as the following: 


- I seek clothes in bright and cheerful 
colors, clothes that are becoming and flatter- 
ing to my figure. 


- I feel that if a person has a few well-de- 
signed good-looking outfits that others will 
enjoy seeing her more than a person who 
wears a different costume every day. 


Still others referred to the prestige value 
of clothing: 


- I like to make a good impression on 
others. I’d like others to be able to tell that 
I know fashion and observe its rules. 


Some attitudes were centered around the 
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desire for social participation and/or sexual 
attraction: 


- Clothes are important to me in the way 
that others think about me; I believe I will 
be given more social opportunities if I dress 
well. 


- I love clothes that are feminine. I must 
admit that I dress for the opposite sex, but 
then, who doesn’t? 


Comments relating to the values of com- 
fort and economy were also made, but they 
were by far in the minority: 


- I consider first the economic and func- 
tional values. I don’t feel I have to keep 
up with everybody else; I'd rather buy some- 
thing a little less expensive and get more 
use out of it than waste money on clothes 
just because they’re fashionable. 


- In general I choose clothes that are com- 
fortable and practical. I avoid frills because 
they are neither functional nor serviceable; 
ruffles are a source of irritation to me be- 
cause ironing them seems to be a wasteful 
use of valuable time. 


It should be remembered that the dom- 
inant values reflected in these comments 
represent a very select segment of the popu- 
lation. Moreover, they are not seen within 
the context of the individual’s total value 
pattern. Several researchers have attempted 
to analyze attitudes and values associated 
with clothing against a background of other 
behavioral or descriptive characteristics. La- 
pitsky’s work, for example, dealt with the re- 
lationship between clothing values and gen- 
eral values. As would be expected, positive 
correlations were found between the specific 
values held with respect to clothing and 
parallel general values, e.g., subjects who 
emphasized the aesthetic aspect of dress also 
scored high in terms of general aesthetic 
values. 


More pertinent perhaps to the present 
discussion is the fact that aesthetic and eco- 
nomic interests were more important in the 
value configurations of the women studied 
than any of the other clothing values that 
were investigated. When these results are 
compared with the findings of earlier experi- 
ments, there are some interesting points of 
agreement. Lapitsky’s subjects were adult 
women; other studies of adult women also 
indicate that beauty in dress is of primary 
importance. The more mature female re- 
gards the social aspects of dress (1.e., want- 
ing clothes like others, desire for social ap- 
proval) lower in her hierarchy of values than 
the desire for comfort and the conservation 
of time, energy, and money. Furthermore, 
when Lapitsky’s subjects were divided on the 
basis of anxiety measures, the emotionally 
secure group scored significantly higher in 
aesthetic values, while those who were 
judged to be socially insecure placed greater 
emphasis on the social value of clothing.’ 

Theoretically at least, attitudes and values 
are significant because they represent a pre- 
disposition to act. ‘This relationship between 
general values and behavior was the subject 
of Creekmore’s experiment.'® Significant as- 
sociations were found between certain types 
of clothing behavior and specific values. 
People who were strong in aesthetic values 
were shown to place a corresponding degree 
of emphasis on the tactual aspects of cloth- 
ing as well as upon the symbolic meanings 
associated with particular styles of dress. 
Those whose economic values were high, 
stressed the factors of cost, maintenance and 
the general management aspects of clothing, 
while those who scored high in religious 
values tended to be concerned with modesty 
in dress. 

Our understanding of attitudes and values 


15 Lapitsky, 1961. 
16 Creekmore, 1963. 


Figure 5-5. Children are 
often caught in a conflict 
between their parents’ be- 
liefs and the modern 
world. The Mennonite 
girl in this illustration 
must wear a long, high- 
necked dress in gym class. 


associated with dress and adornment is by 
no means complete, and much work remains 
to be done in the identification of typical 
value patterns. Observations of value pat- 
terns in connection with social class differ- 
ences are noted in Chapter 9. 


The importance of clothing as a means 
of achieving approval and acceptance 
is paramount in the value configura- 
tions of adolescents, but appears to de- 
crease in favor of aesthetic or economic 
considerations for those with greater 
maturity and/or self-confidence. 


2. Value Conflict 


For the individual, problems often arise 
when two competing values lead to diver- 
gent courses of action. Consider the person 
who has a high regard for the aesthetic 
effects of his clothes, and also has a great 
need to be accepted by his peers. ‘he cur- 
rent fad for orange stretch pants offends his 
aesthetic senses, yet everybody else is wear- 
ing them and he is afraid he will be looked 
upon as an outsider if he fails to hop on 
the bandwagon. Or, take the girl who would 
like to attract the admiring glances and at- 
tentions of the masculine guests by choosing 
a low-cut gown of red sequins for Saturday 
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night’s party; but the dress is really beyond 
her budget, its use would be limited, and 
her father would have a fit. In most cases 
the individual is able to order his values so 
that one takes precedence over the others. 
If it is difficult to accept one because it 1m- 
plies open rejection of the other, people 
usually find some socially acceptable reason 
for ignoring the one that they do. If the 
girl buys the red-sequinned dress she can 
save the needed money by skipping lunch 
for the next two months, and this will help 
her to lose a few pounds which she ought to 
do anyway. Father will never know if she 
keeps the dress at school, and besides, his 
idea of suitable dress is strictly nineteenth 
century. 

Most conflict is resolved through the 
choice of one of several acceptable alterna- 
tives, but if no satisfactory solution to con- 
flicting values can be achieved by choosing 
one over the other, it is possible that the in- 
dividual may follow a deviant course of ac- 
tion. A girl from a low-income family, for 
instance, strongly desiring the prestige and 
social recognition that new and expensive 
clothes will command, but lacking the eco- 
nomic wherewithal, may sacrifice the value 
of integrity and develop a regular habit of 
shoplifting. Value conflict appears to be 
particularly prevalent among youngsters of 
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immigrant parents. When the value patterns 
of the family differ sharply from those of the 
larger culture, considerable tension may arise 
among the children who find it extremely 
difficult to maintain loyalties both to parents 
and to peers. 

Even within the so-called typical Ameri- 
can family, we have seen how values change 
at different age levels. We have only to 
observe the flood of problem letters in the 
advice columns to know that clothing is a 
continual source of conflict between parental 
and teen-age values: Dear Abby: Please tell 
“Poor Dad,” whose college freshman son 
borrows his neckties, to count his blessings. 
When sonny gets to his second year, he'll 
probably do his best to sever those “family 
ties” you advised him to strengthen. My son, 
now a sophomore, wears a beard, seldom 
gets a haircut, dresses in jeans, sweaters and 
boots. And as a point of honor — NEVER 
wears a tie. The day he borrows his Dad’s 
ties will be the day we'll all sigh, “Thank 
heavens he’s back to normal!’’!” 

Evidence from at least one piece of re- 
search, however, cautions us against treat- 
ing all adolescents as nominal plurals.!® 
Significant differences were found in the at- 
titudes of teenage girls from different social 
classes, specifically in relation to problems of 
dress and grooming. Greater disagreement 
on matters of dress was shown to exist be- 
tween mothers and daughters of the upper 
status level than between mothers and 
daughters of the middle and lower levels. 
For example, upper-class daughters differed 
with their mothers on questions pertaining 
to coats, formals, shoes, accessories, jeans, 


17 Abigail Van Buren, “Dear Abby,” syndicated 
column, June 5, 1965. 

18 Henry Angelino, Lenorah Barnes and Charles 
Shedd, “Attitudes of Mothers and Adolescent 
Daughters Concerning Clothing and Grooming,” 
Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 48, December 
1956, pp. 779-782. 


and shorts. Middle-class mothers and daugh- 
ters disagreed on formals and problems 
of grooming. The only category of dress 
on which there seemed to be a significant 
conflict of attitude among the lower-class 
girls and their parents was in the selection 
of undergarments. ‘These data would seem 
to indicate that it is an erroneous assump- 
tion to think of adolescents as having a par- 
ticular point of view or a specific pattern of 
values. Many factors besides age influence 
the development of attitudes and the order- 
ing of values. Even within the same family 
complete uniformity in the conditioning of 
its members with respect to value orienta- 
tions is hardly to be expected. 


When two or more values lead to al- 
ternate courses of clothing behavior, 
the individual resolves the conflict 
through a unique ordering of alternate 
choices. 


3. Value Change 


We have seen that the value patterns of 
individuals are subject to change as they 
come under the influence of a new set of 
experiences and circumstances. Adjustments 
that must be made to a persistent conflict 
in general values may also lead to social or 
cultural change. 

Such mutation is perhaps most readily 
seen in cultures that are subject to a wide 
variety of influences. The assimilation of 
Chinese, Japanese, Polynesian, and American 
influences in the Hawaiian Islands, for ex- 
ample, made for an unusual degree of cul- 
tural conflict among second and third gen- 
eration Hawaiians. In this instance, clothing 
proved to be a powerful agent of accultura- 
tion rather than a source of discord. During 
the first half of the twentieth century, 
Hawaii was rapidly becoming a haole culture 
in which the adoption of Western values was 


reflected in the widespread imitation of the 
American style of living. 

Even within American society, however, 
new values are emerging. For one thing, 
our changing economy has had a tremendous 
impact upon traditional value orientations. 
The increasing abundance of material 
“things” in our daily environment has 
changed our attitudes toward serviceability 
of dress. We are much more accepting of 
fashion obsolescence, for example, than 
Americans used to be. In his day, grand- 
father bought a suit and expected it to last, 
and he did not buy a new one until the old 
one wore out. The sharp contrast in old and 
new values is reflected in the warm and 
amusing tale of a son who tries to get his 
ageing father to see the need for a new suit: 

“Why, it’s durned near brand-new,” he 
said, referring to the wedding suit that hung 
in the closet at home. “I looked at it the 
other day, and there ain’t even a worn place 
on it. That’s a good suit, you know. I paid 
an awful lot of money for it back when we 
got married, and there wasn’t a better or a 
stronger suit in Reno.” 

He did not have to remind us how strong 
it was. There was no denying the quality of 
the material that went into it. That was the 
trouble. It was like a suit of armor, and an- 
other thirty years would have as little effect 
on it as the first thirty had. 

“But, Pop,” we argued, “don’t you think 
it might be a little bit old-fashioned? Times 
have changed quite a bit since then, you 
know.” 

“Bho!” he said, waving the objection aside 
with one hand. “A suit’s a suit, and,” he 
added, “it’s durned near brand-new.”*® 

While quality may still be considered im- 
portant today, it is rarely placed above de- 
sign and fashion values. We expect to dis- 


19 Robert Laxalt, Sweet Promised Land, Harper 
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card garments before they are worn out; skills 
of patching and mending are rapidly becom- 
ing lost arts. There is, moreover, a greater 
willingness to go into debt in order to have 
the clothes that go with the “good life.” The 
widespread practice of buying on the install- 
ment plan is regarded as the normal state of 
affairs in a high percentage of American 
homes. 

Our insatiable appetite for consumer 
goods has been the target of a number of 
critics, among them Vance Packard who be- 
lieves that Americans must learn to live 
with their abundance without being forced 
to impoverish their spirit by being damned 
fools about it2° Among the suggestions 
that he makes to “remedy” the wasteful 
spending engendered by fashion obsolescence 
are (1) restore a pride in prudence, and (2) 
restore a pride in quality. However worthy 
such values may be, the simple fact is that 
vast numbers of Americans see no real pur- 
pose in prudence; why engage in self-denial 
when you can have what you want and 
enjoy it? Quality too is nice to have, but 
then why pay for quality that will outlast the 
fashion life of the garment? Values that 
were highly appropriate in the cultural set- 
ting of the nineteenth century cannot be 
transplanted intact when other situational 
factors have changed. 

Another major shift in values appears to 
be related to the growing proportion of lei- 
sure time due to labor-saving devices and 
other mechanical inventions. The old value 
of an “honest day’s work” is gradually giving 
way to “time for rest and relaxation,” and 
in many cases, clothing standards have pro- 
gressed from what Veblen called “conspic- 
uous consumption” to an extreme state of 
casual undress. 

To many observers of the modern scene, 


20 Vance Packard, The Wastemakers, David Mc- 
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the growing conformity to the group’s atti- 
tudes and values represents a threat to our 
long-professed belief in the freedom of the 
individual; it forbodes the stifling of inde- 
pendent thinking and creative activity. How- 
ever, Williams is quick to point out the 
following: As they move through the college 
years, our young men and women are “so- 
cialized” into a broadly similar culture, at 
the level of personal behavior. In this sense 
also, they are surely conformists. It is even 
true that some among them use the sheer 
fact of conformity — “Everyone does it” — 
as a criterion for conduct. But ... it may be 
well to recall that to say “conformity” is, in 


part, another way of saying “orderly human 
society.””4 

Patterns of conformity are especially ob- 
servable in clothing behavior, and for this 
reason Chapter 10 has been devoted to a 
discussion of conformity and individuality in 
dress. But it should be emphasized here 
that the dominant value-themes that are 
applicable to clothing are the same as those 
that prevail in American society as a whole. 


Persistent and widespread conflict in 
the general values related to clothing 
often results in social or cultural 
change. 


SUMMARY - Group and Individual Values 


Clothing is an expression both of the dominant value-themes in American 
society and of those attitudes and values held to be important by various sub- 
cultural groups and by individuals. In most cases, the family derives its values 
from the larger society, and through the process of socialization, transmits 
these values to the child. However, other agencies also make a significant con- 
tribution to the individual’s value pattern: the school, movies, television, and 


all forms of mass communication. 


Several studies have demonstrated the relative importance assigned to cloth- 
ing by different groups and individuals. In addition, investigations have 
shown that the attitudes most often associated with clothing relate to (1) a 
desire to conform, (2) a desire for self-expression, (3) a desire for aesthetic 
satisfaction, (4) prestige values, (5) the desire for social participation, (6) 


physical comfort, and (7) economy. 


Decision-making in regard to clothing choices is sometimes difficult be- 
cause an individual often holds competing or conflicting values. Most con- 
flict is resolved by placing one value above another, although in some cases, 
the individual may follow a deviant course of action. Because all personal 
values must be viewed against the general cultural setting, a change in other 
circumstances — such as economic conditions, technological advances and 
the like — often leads to a changed attitude with respect to dress. 


21 Williams in Barrett (ed.), 1961, p. 79. 
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Clothing and Human Behavior 
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Clothes and the Self Concept 


It is somewhat traditional for clothing courses and clothing textbooks to con- 
sider the topic of clothes in relation to personality. ‘The general assumption 
usually made is that clothes may be used to reflect, to express, or to enhance 
one’s personality. Of course, this phenomenon occurs whether we go about 
it consciously or not, but the intent of the lesson is to help the individual 
achieve some consistency between the tangible aspects of the self and the 
intangible aspects of the dress, both of which communicate impressions of 
the self to others in the social environment. Very often the extremes of 
personality characteristics are cast in the dichotomy of “yin” and “yang” 
types, which represent opposing traits of temperament, body structure, and 
other physical attributes. 

Few psychologists can agree on an adequate definition of personality, but 
in general it denotes the sum total of behavior patterns of the individual. It 
is commonly accepted that many aspects of personality are not fixed and 
static throughout life, but undergo mutation through growth, development, 
and experiences in the social situation. 

It may be more meaningful, therefore, to begin with one aspect of the 
personality complex, and attempt to discuss clothing as it relates to the ideas 
and feelings one has about himself. The explanation of self made by Cooley 
many years ago has become known as the “looking-glass self”: 

As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, and are interested in them 
because they are ours, and pleased or otherwise with them according as they 
do or do not answer to what we should like them to be; so in imagination 
we perceive in another's mind some thought of our appearance, manners, 
aims, deeds, character, friends, and so on, and are variously affected by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: the imagina- 
tion of our appearance to the other person; the imagination of his judgment 
of that appearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride or mortifica- 
tion. The comparison with a looking-glass hardly suggests the second element, 
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the imagined judgment, which is quite essential. The thing that moves us 
to pride or shame is not the mere mechanical reflection of ourselves, but an 
imputed sentiment, the imagined effect of this reflection upon another's 


mind. 


The self, then, is the object to which we refer with the words “I,” “me,” 


ry? 66 


“mine, 


myself”; the self concept is how I think and feel about “me” or 


“myself.” Let us consider first how such ideas about self are likely to develop. 


DEVE vO Re NimeOre THE SEU EGON GER T 


Although we do not actually know, we can 
guess how the world must look to a new- 
born baby. At first the baby is able to make 
no distinction whatever between himself and 
the blur and confusion of the surrounding 
environment. But we are able to observe 
him as he “discovers” a hand or a toe, and 
he examines these parts of his own body 
much as he regards other objects which sur- 
round him —a rattle, a toy, or even a finger 
that belongs to somebody else. Gradually 
he is able to distinguish between the things 
that are “me” and the things which are “not 
me.” If you ask a child of three, for example, 
who he is, he will probably reply with his 
name, “John.” If you point to a table and 
ask, “Is this John?” he will say, “No.” If 
you point to his sweater, he may answer yes 
or no; if you point to his leg, he may say, 
“No, that’s my leg!”” If you tease him about 
taking away his nose, he responds as if his 
nose were indeed an object that could be 
separated from his body. It is clear from 
such observations that the image of what 
constitutes the self must be learned. 


1. Clothing and the Boundaries of 
the Self 


It is common to assume that the locus of 
the self is contained within the body, and 
1 Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the So- 


cial Order, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1902, p. 152. 


that the skin marks the distinction between 
the self and the environment. But in our 
society, almost from the moment of birth on, 
there is some form of clothing which sepa- 
rates the body from the surroundings. 
Dorothy Lee has described this relationship 
between clothes and the self: The body is 
never naked, or perhaps, only when abso- 
lutely necessary. Mothers often arrange to 
bathe and change the baby without undress- 
ing it all at once. The new pediatric prac- 
tices and the new books on child care de- 
mand immersion, but it is all a matter of 
hygiene; no joy of the naked body is men- 
tioned anywhere. Conversely, dress, and 
particularly festive dress, “dress of splendor” 
and ornamentation, are of great importance, 
and in fact, are essential to complete the 
body. When beautiful girls are described, 


Figure 6-1. Development of one’s self con- 
cept begins in infancy when the baby “dis- 
covers” his fingers and toes. 
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their clothing and their jewelry are given at 
least as much place as their bodily charms, 
and are not treated separately; and when a 
brave youth is mentioned, his trappings are 
part of the picture... . And the lower world 
which holds no joy is a place where there 
are no ornamental trappings. The naked 
body, like the naked word, is stark and grim 
and incomplete.” 

Is it so surprising then, that a child should 
have difficulty in learning the distinction 
between himself and his clothing? Is it not 
logical that an extremity of the body, such 
as an arm or a leg, would appear to the child 
as belonging less to the self than an article 
of clothing which is somehow closer, and 
more functional in establishing who one is? 

Clothes, then, become a part of the body- 
image, and the same concerns that are at- 
tached to the body are often attached to 
clothing in like manner. Particularty at the 
age of puberty, adolescents become acutely 
aware of the changing dimensions of the 
body, and are often troubled if their growth 
does not parallel the growth of others of 
comparable age and status. This is also a 
time when youngsters seem to become 
obsessed with their clothing and appearance, 
and spend a great deal of time and effort 
finding out what “they” are wearing, how 
“they” are cutting or styling the hair, in 
order that they may present the same or 
similar image as their peers. 


Clothing, as a part of the body-image, 
acts as a “second skin” in establishing 
the physical boundaries of the self. 


2. Sex and Role Identities 


At every stage of development, clothing 
helps to establish the identity of the individ- 
ual to himself and to those with whom he 


2 Dorothy Lee, Freedom and Culture, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1959, p. 147. 
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Figure 6-2. Playing house: adult costumes fa- 
cilitate the enactment of roles the children will 
assume in later life. 


interacts. By dressing the baby in blue, we 
signify to others that he is to be called and 
treated like a boy, and described as “hand- 
SOIC, — sStLONY, oe niDIg gare tlle Sec man oy 
dressing the baby in pink, we automatically 
invest her with femininity and call forth the 
responsive adjectives of “sweet,” “beautiful,” 
“dainty,” “fragile,” and everyone knows that 
she is a girl. The process is continued 
through early childhood, and clothes that 
are suitable and appropriate for little boys 
are selected for the male child, while the 
female is usually dressed in garments which 
in color, texture, and design are obviously 
meant for little girls. 

Everyone recalls the tired joke about one 
child asking another how he could be sure 
that the infant in the crib was a baby 
brother and not a baby sister. The response 
of pulling down the covers and saying, “See, 
blue booties!” is not at all unusual in light 
of the fact that small children are very apt to 
make distinctions in sex on the basis of 
clothing symbols rather than actual physical 
differences, even when appraising adults. 


Thus, clothing helps the child very early 
in life to identify his sex. Further, clothing 
facilitates the enactment of roles that will 
establish the child’s identity in later life. 
This may be observed most easily in the 
children’s game of “playing house.” The 
child dons the attire of the mother or the 
father, and in effect becomes the mother or 
the father. Stone studied adult men and 
women in their recollections of childhood 
play, and at least sixty-five per cent of his 
respondents could remember “dressing up” 
in adult costumes when they were children, 
The play costume most frequently chosen 
was that of a parent of the same sex, that 
is, little girls dressed in mother’s clothes, and 
little boys in daddy’s.? 

Gardner Murphy explains how the process 
of such identification involves the enacting 
of the other person’s role: The child dresses 
up to play pirate, not just to be pirate; he 
wants daddy’s hat and cane not merely to 
look like daddy, but to aid in immersing 
himself in the daddy round of activities. It 
is likely, indeed, that the psychology of 
clothing has too often been conceived in 
terms of a simple narcissistic delight in one’s 
appearance; clothing is largely a means of 
making real the role that is to be played in 
life.t There are roles that cannot be assumed 
in life without the aid of the “props” of the 
costume. The role of the cowboy is much 
easier to play in boots and chaps, spurs and 
hat, but a three-year-old cannot play it at 
all without the modicum of guns and 
holster. 

The association of role with certain ex- 
pectations in dress is by no means limited 
to childhood. Etiquette books spell out in 


3 Gregory P. Stone, “Appearance and the Self,” 
in A. Rose (ed.), Human Behavior and Social Pro- 
cesses, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1962, 
De Lal. 

4 Gardner Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Ap- 
proach to Origins and Structure, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1947, p. 494. 
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Figure 6-3. It is much easier to become Bat- 
man with the aid of a dashing cape, a dramatic 
hat, and a mysterious mask. 


detail the costume requirements for the roles 
of traveller, businessman, horsewoman, col- 
lege girl, wedding guest, patron of the opera, 
and so on. Thus, the self concept is devel- 
oped through the assumption of a series of 
social roles, and the individual learns the 
set of behavior patterns that other people 
expect of him in the performance of such 
roles. 

Therefore, role identity is subject to con- 
stant modification, although as we shall sce 
later, the individual tends to integrate his 
various role experiences into a unified pat- 
tern of responses: the woman who goes 
through life as “daddy’s little girl’ becomes 
the childlike, naive, dependent wife, and 
may present herself in most situations in 
frilly, fussy clothes in feminine colors and 
dainty detail.® It is highly unlikely that this 


> Alexandra Symonds, a New York psychiatrist, 
has described various clothing behavior patterns that 
emerge from one’s unconscious state of mind. She 
has reported these in lectures and in syndicated 
columns. 
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Figure 6-4. The self concept is developed through the assumption of a series of social roles, each 
of which requires a costume to play the role convincingly. Here, the robes of an altar boy trans- 
form a pugnacious little mischief-maker into an angelic-looking cherub. 


same woman would be comfortable in casual, 
rough-textured clothes in strong or earthy 
colors, even though the latter may be ap- 
propriate for certain activities. 

Gradually a person abstracts the com- 
monalities from his experiences in different 
role categories, and integrates these into a 
unified feeling toward the self. Clothing will 
function most purposefully if it is consistent 
with the individual’s core of feelings about 
himself. 


Clothing is a necessary “prop” in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
one’s sex and role identities; it reflects 
what the individual thinks of himself. 


3. Person and Group Jdentification 


An understanding of the process of identi- 
fication is essential in analyzing the develop- 
ment of the self concept. As we have seen, 
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the child is likely to identify with the par- 
ent early in life. Through imitation, he 
takes on the appearance, behavior and feel- 
ings of the parent, and in doing so he not 
only learns to play the role, but learns to 
see himself through the eyes of the parent. 
In acting out the role of mother, for ex- 
ample, the little girl demands for the child 
(in this case herself) the same standards of 
conduct which she thinks the parent holds 
for the child. By taking on the dress of the 
parent, the child can take on more easily the 
accompanying gestures, values, and orienta- 
tions of the parent as well as the attitudes 
held toward himself. ‘Thus, in taking on the 
role of the other, the individual learns to 
evaluate his own appearance and _ behavior 
according to the norms and values held by 
the other. 

As the child’s social contacts expand, his 
choice of models also expands. ‘The ideal 
person that the child chooses to imitate may 


be an older sibling, an aunt, an uncle, a 
friend — but usually a person who possesses 
something that the child wants, such as love, 
recognition, prestige, or power. Gradually 
the process of identification spreads from 
single persons to groups of people, and the 
individual learns to play a role by learning 
the group values and norms for appearance 
and behavior. The idea of the “other,” as 
Mead calls it, involves an organization of 
attitudes held by everybody else on the team; 
the social group which gives to the individ- 
ual his unity of self may be called the gen- 
eralized other.6 Thus, a whole pattern of 
responses may be determined by a particular 
reference group with which the individual 
identifies. ‘The reference group may be called 
“model,” “referent,” “generalized other,” or 
“significant others.” 

While the process of identification is ob- 
served easily in the imitative play of chil- 
dren, it is probably displayed most preva- 
lently and overtly in the years of adolescence. 
Vener and Hoffer attempted to demonstrate 
the kinds of persons or referent groups that 
adolescents aspired to emulate. Of the 
students who responded, almost fifty-eight 
per cent indicated a peer or peer group as 
the model for emulation in patterns of dress. 
Typical responses cited in this category 
were: “There is a certain group of girls my 
age who are a clique. I like the way they 
dress.” “If I could dress like any person I 
would like to dress like S. S. because I think 
she dresses nice.” “D. B. because he always 
wears tight jeans and cat-shirts, so I’d like 
to wear that kind of clothes.” “P. W. be- 
cause he has nice clothes, not real flashy but 
they are nice and he also has a nice person- 
ality.”” During adolescence, the peer group 

6 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934, p. 154. 

7A. M. Vener and C. R. Hoffer, Adolescent 
Orientations to Clothing, Technical Bulletin 270, 


Michigan State University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1959, p. 21. 
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takes on added significance. ‘The group 
chosen for emulation is usually one to 
which the individual aspires to belong. ‘The 
person selected as a model is usually a peer 
or a near-peer who is slightly older, or more 
popular, better looking, more skilled, or 
possesses an attribute or power that the in- 
dividual would like to possess himself. 

A second group of referents reported in 
the same study were classified as “mass- 
media celebrities.” Almost a quarter of the 
boys and girls mentioned some Hollywood, 
television, or sports figure who had an in- 
fluence on their pattern of dress. Less than 
twelve per cent indicated a relative or family 
member as their model, and about seven per 
cent chose some person or group from the 
community. Even though the latter cate- 
gories were mentioned less frequently, it 
gives some evidence of the extent of ado- 
lescents’ identification. 

“Significant others” may be defined in 
still another way, and this relates to the 
manner in which patterns of dress are evalu- 
ated. In the adolescent study just cited, re- 
spondents were asked the question, “Whose 
opinion counts most when you are deciding 
what to wear?” Mothers and peers were 
designated as the most influential persons 
in determining how clothing behavior would 
be evaluated. It is significant that less than 
four per cent considered their fathers’ 
opinions about clothes to be important. Ac- 
ceptance of the mothers’ opinions, however, 
was strongest among eighth graders, and 
diminished as the teenagers grew older. 
Older adolescents begin to see themselves 
in different social roles, and as new persons 
become significant to them, the old influ- 
ences fade in importance. Such changing 
roles, along with the changes in body-image 
that occur during adolescence, usually pro- 
duce a marked change in the concept of the 
self. 

Identification with certain groups is often 





reflected in group membership, although 
this is not a prerequisite of identification. 
The wearing of a Boy Scout uniform, for 
example, strengthens a boy’s identity as a 
scout. All uniforms, of course, are among 
the most obvious examples of overt identifi- 
cation, but there are many more subtle mani- 
festations that illustrate the process more 
precisely. (The mere fact that a person 
wears a uniform may not mean that he 
identifies with the uniform.) Social class 
identifications were reflected in the clothing 
behavior patterns of the group of women 
studied by Stone and Form.’ Dress-up 
clothes (1.e., a suit or dress with hat and ac- 
cessories ) were considered to be appropriate 
for shopping attire by the women who iden- 
tified with the high social status group in 
the community, while semicasual dress 
(streetdress or skirt and blouse without ac- 
cessories ) was considered appropriate by the 
lower status shoppers. 

Not only were the requisites for appro- 
priate dress differentiated in the social class 
structure, but proscriptions against certain 


8 Gregory Stone and William Form, The Local 
Community Clothing Market: A Study of the Social 
and Social Psychological Contexts of Shopping, 
Technical Bulletin 262, Michigan State University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1957. 
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Figure 6-5. Dressing up 
helps little girls not only 
to look like mother but 
also to immerse them- 
selves in the mother’s 
round of activities. These 
eight-year-olds puff candy 
cigarettes as the “‘hostess”’ 
pours “champagne” into 
long-stemmed glasses. 


Suzanne Szasz 


types of inappropriate attire also related to 
group identification. Women in the upper 
strata more often designated overdressing 
(i.e., cocktail or party dresses) as inappro- 
priate, while women in the lower strata 
emphasized the inappropriateness of house- 
dresses or leisure clothes for shopping. 

Reference groups were also considered in 
a study which related the social significance 
of clothing to occupational life.® The sub- 
jects were all men, either white collar work- 
ers or manual workers. Over half of all the 
respondents referred to face-to-face groups of 
fellow workers in their clothing behavior, al- 
though a marked difference was noted be- 
tween the white collar and the manual work- 
ers. The office personnel tended to identify 
with a more broadly defined group that in- 
cluded customers, people in the community, 
and the general public, while manual work- 
ers described their primary reference groups 
as very specific groups whose members they 
knew well, fellow workers with whom they 
had direct and continuous contact. 

The manifestations of the process of iden- 
tification through dress can be observed 
among members of both sexes, at all ages, 
and in every stratum of society. In the early 


9 Form and Stone, 1955. 


1960’s, females from age seven to seventy 
emulated the fashions and style of Jacque- 
line Kennedy. Teenagers all over France, 
and many in America, imitated the appear- 
ance of Brigitte Bardot. Singer Pat Boone 
made a fortune selling white buck shoes, 
sweaters and shirts to young would-be Pat 
Boones. The swing to Beatle haircuts car- 
tied not only the boys but many young girls 
as well. In most instances, the model or the 
ideal possesses some qualities that are not 
only desirable but socially approved. It is 
not uncommon, however, for individuals to 
identify rather strongly with referents that 
are not acceptable to the general society. 
Delinquent gangs, for example, maintain 
their visual identities via the black sweaters, 
leather zippered jackets, tight pants symbols 
that clothing provides. Such identification, 
though not socially approved, gives the in- 
dividual power, importance, and approval 
of the referent group, which is, after all, the 
only group that he values. 

The specific person or group that is chosen 
as the model is not as important to our 
study as the recognition that the imitator 
sees himself through the eyes of the referent 
group, and thus selects his clothing to meet 
the expectations of that group. If the group 
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Figure 6-6. A Cub 
Scout’s uniform helps to 
strengthen a small boy’s 
identification as a scout. 
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norm dictates that men should affect com- 
plete indifference to dress, it becomes ex- 
tremely important for group members to 
select clothing which gives the impression 
that they really do not care how they look. 
Thus, as the individual takes on the attitude 
of the other, as he appraises his appearance 
and behavior in relation to various role 
partners and groups, he forms a constella- 
tion of attitudes that represent his concept 
of self. 


The imitation of clothing behavior is 
a direct and tangible means of identify- 
ing oneself with a model person or 
referent group; this not only facilitates 
the learning of new social roles, but 
becomes an important process in the 
formation of the concept of self. 


4. Physical Constituents of the Self 


The emphasis thus far on the social nature 
of the self, however, is not intended to deny 
the existence of inborn physical differences 
among individuals that have a direct relation- 
ship to personality. Precise measurement of 
the organic traits of individuals is yet to be 
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Figure 6-7. A French teenager emerges from 
the dressing room of an apparel shop in Paris, 
more successful than most in effecting the real- 
ity of her identification with Brigitte Bardot. 


achieved.’° Attempts to relate personality 
traits to bodily constitution date as far back 
as the ancient Greeks, and at least two mod- 
ern studies have identified significant link- 
ages between body type and_ behavior." 


10 For a more detailed explanation of the or- 
ganic foundations of personality, see Part One of 
the reference by Murphy, 1947, pp. 29-157. 

11 Kretschmer’s classification of physical types 
and Sheldon’s somatotypes; the latter defines the 
endomorph as predominantly rotund in body con- 
tour with soft body tissue; the ectomorph is char- 
acterized by a long, slender shape with stringy mus- 
cles; the mesomorph is the typical “athletic type” 
with a hard muscular build. See W. H. Sheldon, 
Atlas of Men: A Guide for Somatotyping the Adult 
Male at all Ages, Harper, New York, 1954. 


While many psychologists question the va- 
lidity of “somatotyping,” as it is called, the 
external appearance of the body is a rela- 
tively fixed aspect of the self, and certainly 
influences how the individual thinks of him- 
self, and how others may respond to him. 
Physical characteristics are important factors 
in the process of stereotyping in which we 
are often apt to think of all fat people as 
jolly, all thin people as wiry and energetic, 
and all muscular types as athletic and out- 
going. While stereotyping is usually fal- 
lacious in nature, it is quite possible that the 
chubby child who is treated as if he were 
expected to be jolly will grow up in the 
realization that he can evoke the most posi- 
tive responses from others by being “jolly” 
in his disposition. 

As we shall see in the last section of this 
chapter, the individual strives toward a con- 
sistent way of looking at himself, and this 
“style of life” must be at least compatible — 
if not in true harmony — with the set char- 
acteristics of the physical body type. It would 
be difficult, for example, for a predominant 
“endomorph” to reconcile his body type 
with aspirations of becoming the sophisti- 
cated fashion plate, just as the large boned, 
muscular female will experience difficulty in 
effecting the role of a demure and dainty 
damsel. Realistic perception and appraisal 
of one’s physical characteristics is basic to 
the attainment of congruity in the presenta- 
tion of the self. 

Both Jersild’s!? and Ryan’s'® research indi- 
cate that many individuals wish for some 
change in their physical characteristics. In 
eatly adolescence the greatest concern ap- 


12 Arthur T. Jersild, In Search of Self, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1952. 

13 Mary S. Ryan, Psychological Effects of Cloth- 
ing, Parts I and IJ, Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletins 882 and 898, 1952 and 
1953: 


pears to be related to the features of the face 
and head. Older adolescents and young 
adults seem to be more concerned with 
body build and proportion, expressing the 
desire to be “taller,” “thinner” (the desire 
of most females), or “heavier” (the desire 
of most males). 

An analysis of physical characteristics will 
be made in Chapter 16, relating body con- 
tour and proportions to suggested patterns 
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of line and design. The emphasis of physi- 
cal typology in the present context pertains 
to its relevance in establishing rather fixed 
and stable aspects of the self. 


Body type constitutes a relatively fixed 
aspect of the self, and exerts a signifi- 
cant influence in the development of 
the self concept. 


SUMMARY - Development of the Self Concept 


Although physical body type contributes to its development, an individual’s 
self concept is derived largely from the social situation. Because the self is 
tarely presented in the social situation without some form of clothing, the 
boundaries of the body are often extended to incorporate one’s clothes into 
the body-image. At every stage of development, clothing helps to establish 
the identity of the individual to himself and to others with whom he interacts. 
It sets the stage for rehearsing the roles that one will be expected to play in 
life, and also assists him in portraying such roles more convincingly. Cloth- 
ing contributes to the process of identification by which the individual takes 
on the attitudes and values of “the other,” and his self feeling is shaped by 
the imagined judgments of these significant other persons. 


CHO IN GRAN DZEV ALUAITON 
(QUE. Tha e NM edd» 


We have seen how one’s ideas about him- 
self are socially derived. ‘Thus far we have 
dealt primarily with the cognitive com- 
ponent of the self, that is, a recognition of 
“who and what I am.” A nine- or ten-year- 
old child may respond with such answers as 
‘ip anieaeboyaelncontomschoolemlehaye™ a 
mother, father and little sister. I’m not as 
tall as other kids my age. I like to wear 
jeans and T-shirts most of the time.” Such 
responses may not be made verbally, but 
they establish the identity and characteristics 
of the indivrdual. How the person feels 
about his identity and characteristics is usu- 


ally referred to as the affective component 
of the self, that is, the person’s estimation 
of his own worth. 


1. Achieving Unity 


It is useful here to refer to the principle of 
operant conditioning in the explanation of 
how such feelings develop. In simple terms, 
this means that you do, or continue to do, 
those things for which you are rewarded, 
and refrain from doing those things for 
which you are punished or not rewarded. 
If a little girl, for example, examines herself 
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in the mirror, smooths her skirt and adjusts 
her sash, and the family members who 
observe this behavior respond in a positive 
manner, openly enjoying the demonstration 
and calling attention to the child as they do 
so, such behavior is reinforced and likely to 
be repeated by the child. It is very probable 
that the same behavior on the part of a little 
boy would not be reinforced by the parent, 
particularly not by the father. On the other 
hand, the child who is continually criticized 
or ridiculed about his clothes or who feels 
his clothes are inadequate, soon becomes 
overly self-conscious about them. 

According to Sullivan, the self is made up 
of a series of “reflected appraisals.”"* By 
the time the child is nine or ten, he has had 
many such experiences of noting the reac- 
tions of other people to his behavior, and 
he has a fairly good idea of the usual reac- 
tion he is able to elicit. The child who is 
reminded continually that he is a bad boy 
because he gets his clothes dirty comes to 
see himself as a bad boy. Thus, at age ten, 
the child is able to make a number of evalua- 
tive statements about himself: “I don’t do 
what my mother says. I’m careless and 
sloppy about my clothes. I never put things 
away where they belong.” 

The problem of achieving a consistent 
way of looking at one’s self would be rela- 
tively simple if the individual’s social con- 
tacts did not extend beyond a limited num- 
ber of people who tended to respond to him 
in a uniform manner. But as we discussed 
earlier, a person develops many different 
identities, and he perceives himself as being 
evaluated differently by different groups of 
“significant others.” A girl from a small 
town, for example, may consider herself to 
be particularly well-dressed because she per- 
ceives that other students in her high school 


14 Harry Stack Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern 
Psychiatry, William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation, Washington, 1947. 


think she is well-dressed. If she attends a 
large university as a college freshman, she 
may find herself in a situation in which 
other students do not have the same high 
regard for her taste in clothes. What adjust- 
ment, if any, does the individual make in 
the concept of self? 

Secord and Backman present a_ theory 
which suggests that the individual may em- 
ploy any one of a number of techniques to 
maintain the established self concept.¥® A 
person may simply misperceive how the 
others actually see him. In the case of the 
college freshman, she may see _ herself 
through rose colored glasses, misperceive the 
judgment of the new college group, and 
continue to think that others regard her the 
same way she was regarded in high school. 
Or, she may select to interact only with those 
people who do consider her to be well- 
dressed. A third possible response might be 
to deyaluate the opinions of those who are 
at variance with her self concept, and con- 
vince herself that their views are not impor- 
tant because none of them know how to 
dress anyway. Another possibility would be 
for the girl to devaluate the importance of 
being well-dressed, and find more positive 
outlets in athletic achievement or scholastic 
performance. Or, she may make a more 
conscious effort to select her clothes with 
particular care in order to create the impres- 
sion that she is well-dressed; in other words, 
she is careful to control the cues that she 
presents to other people for evaluation. 

It is interesting to consider at what stage 
of development an individual is likely to 
achieve unity or stability in the self concept. 
The very young child is apt to shift his iden- 
tities in rapid succession, being a cowboy one 
minute, a fireman the next, Dr. Kildare the 


15 Paul F. Secord and Carl W. Backman, “‘Per- 
sonality Theory and the Problem of Stability and 
Change in Individual Behavior,’ Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. 68, 1961, pp. 21-32. 


next, and so on—a kind of trying on of 
toles before one decides who he is really 
going to be. In early adolescence, as we 
have seen, the patterns of identification tend 
to shift from parent to peer, gradually giving 
way to a more “generalized other.” It is ap- 
parent, however, that many have not yet 
achieved a high degree of stability in the 
self concept, even at college age. Ryan asked 
college women to describe the type of per- 
son they considered themselves to be, and 
the majority of respondents were unable to 
do so.!® They described their clothing pref- 
erences in terms of the simple tailored cloth- 
ing that represented the prevailing style on 
the campus. Even though their clothing 
preferences were manifested in terms of their 
likes and dislikes, they had not yet made 
conscious recognition of their most salient 
self-characteristics. 

A similar study was carried on at the 
University of Nevada from 1959 to 1964 
with the members of a class in clothing 
selection. Approximately sixty per cent of the 
students were unable to describe a core of 
feelings that represented the self in any 
distinctive way, and their clothing prefer- 
ences were stated in terms of the prevailing 
norm. About thirty per cent expressed 
rather clear-cut impressions of themselves as 
“feminine and dainty,” “classic,” “warm and 
submissive,” “wholesome,” “original and dif- 
ferent,” “outdoorsy” and the like. The re- 
maining ten per cent acknowledged fluctua- 
tions in the self concept. 

Such vacillations are certainly not uncom- 
mon, particularly at an age when new social 
roles must be assumed. Erikson describes 
this diffusion of the self as a common prob- 
lem of adolescents, who have not quite given 


16 Mary S. Ryan, “Report of Interviews with a 
Selected Sample of College Women,” Psychological 
Effects of Clothing, Part III, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 900, 
August 1953. 
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up the identities of childhood and have not 
yet mastered the identities of adulthood.!” 
A lack of a well-defined self-concept may 
also be due to the fact that in our culture 
introspective behavior is not generally en- 
couraged. Given the opportunity to think 
about and to verbalize their self feelings 
over a period of time, the college women 
described above were often able to evolve a 
more distinctive pattern of feelings about 
themselves. This clarification of the self was 
usually accompanied by a more consistent 
choice in the style of dress. 

In a subsequent study by Ryan,’® students’ 
personality traits were compared with feel- 
ings of being well-dressed. The findings in- 
dicated that girls who were high on the 
trait of “dominance” as measured by the 
personality inventory tended to rate them- 
selves high on feelings of being well-dressed. 
Girls who were submissive rated themselves 
lower in their clothing appearance. Another 
notable outcome of this study was that a 
high correlation existed among the ratings 
on the various scales. For example, if an 
individual rated herself high on feelings of 
being well-dressed, she also rated herself high 
in her evaluation of physical characteristics, 
individuality in dress, and her own self-con- 
fidence. Moreover, the same kind of corre- 
lation was found in the group evaluation of 
a given individual, that is, if the group rated 
a gitl high on appearance, the group also 
rated her high on physical characteristics, 
individuality, and self-confidence. ‘This 
“halo” effect in the ratings gives some tan- 
gible evidence that a generalized impression 
of the self is gradually derived from one’s 
experiences with other persons. 


17). H. Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Identity,” 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
Vol. 4, 1956, pp. 56-121. 

18 Mary S. Ryan, “Perception of Self in Relation 
to Clothing” Psychological Effects of Clothing, 
Part IV, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 905, August 1954. 
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Rewards (or punishment) received in 
connection with clothing behavior tend 
to reinforce the generalized feeling 
toward the self. Clothing contributes 
to a stabilization of the self concept. 


2. Self-Enhancement 


Most theorists agree that people in general 
have a strong need for self-enhancement, 
and clothing as an instrument in the beauti- 
fication of the self is so commonplace that it 
is usually taken for granted. Few aspects of 
the self call forth as much open admiration 
as one’s clothes, since there are rare oppor- 
tunities, for casual acquaintances at least, 
to comment on one’s gestures, facial expres- 
sion, posture, speech patterns, intellect, and 
other character traits, even though these, too, 
are all a part of the self. 

Thus, because clothes are such a visual 
part of the self, they are often included in 
the conscious evaluation of self character- 
istics. Jersild analyzed compositions written 
by more than 2800 boys and girls who de- 
scribed what they liked and what they dis- 
liked about themselves. Among the girls 
who ranged from fourth grade level through 
college, from 6 to 34 per cent mentioned 
clothing and grooming in describing what 
they liked about themselves; the median was 
23 per cent. In the groups of boys, the 
number mentioning clothing and grooming 
ranged from 9 to 24 per cent, with a median 
of 13 per cent. Clothes were mentioned 
considerably less often in accounts of what 
the young people disliked about them- 
selves.18 One may conclude, therefore, that 
clothes are more often a source of positive 
feeling toward the self than of feelings which 
are negative. 

There are, however, some individuals for 
whom clothing is a source of embarrassment, 


19 Jersild, 1952, p. 72. 


discomfort, or deprecation. Moreover, there 
are specific instances in the lives of most 
individuals when clothing does not con- 
tribute to one’s self esteem, even though this 
is not the dominant or generalized pattern. 
Vener and Hoffer reported a highly signif- 
cant relationship between feelings of cloth- 
ing deprivation and lack of social con- 
fidence.2? Some of the students in Ryan’s 
study who felt less well-dressed than average 
indicated that they were likely to feel self- 
conscious and to try to keep from the center 
of group attention. In such cases, the in- 
dividual reacts with negative feelings to the 
imagined judgments of the referent group, 
and measures his self-esteem against the 
clothing expectations of “significant others,” 
as he sees them. The greater the difference 
between the self feelings and the imagined 
group feelings, the more difficult it becomes 
for the individual to fill the social role which 
is required. 

Clothing is also operant in the restoration 
of feelings of self-worth. Rather startling 
examples of this can be observed in the 
behavior of the mentally ill. During the last 
few years, doctors and other hospital per- 
sonnel have taken increased recognition of 
the fact that personal appearance is one of 
the clues to mental health. Fashion 
therapy is the term now used to designate 
programs geared to helping patients improve 
their physical appearance.”! One of the first 
projects of this type developed at a state 
hospital in California in 1959. With the 
help of the California Fashion Group, a 
dress was designed for each patient which 
she was then helped to make for herself. 


20 Vener and Hoffer, 1959, p. 18. 

21 See the following for more adequate explana- 
tion: Thelma Thompson, ‘Fashion Therapy for 
the Mentally Ill,” Journal of Home Economics, 
Vol. 54, 1962, pp. 835-836; T. K. Miller, L. G. 
Carpenter, and R. B. Buckey, “Therapy of Fashion,” 
Mental Hospitals, Vol. 11, October 1960, pp. 42-43. 


With renewed pride in their appearance, 
most patients began to improve, some re- 
sponding to fashion therapy after all other 
attempts to reach them had failed. One 
such case was described by a member of the 
hospital staff: We took a very classic exam- 
ple of one patient who, no matter what you 
would put on her, was able to get her dress 
up to her mouth and start eating at the 
neckline and she would eat as many as six- 
teen or eighteen dresses a day. We tried 
putting leather around the neck. Somehow 
she would manage to get to the stitching be- 
tween the leather and the material and was 
still able to eat her dresses. We took her in 
and talked to her and told her that we were 
going to dress her up in the nicest of things: 
silk stockings, shoes, and either nylon or 
cotton print dresses. This may sound fan- 
tastic, but this has been going on for three 
years now and she hasn't eaten one dress. 
She goes to the shows; she goes to the 
dances, and she is just one of the crowd.” 
Again, this demonstrates the significance of 
clothing in the formation of attitudes and 
feelings toward the self. 


Clothing is a significant force in the 
enhancement of the self, and when 
used positively, contributes to one’s 
feelings of self-acceptance, self-respect, 
and self-esteem. 


3. In Defense of the Self 


We have seen how one’s self concept is de- 
rived from the responses of significant others. 
The group’s picture of a person’s self, in 
turn, will determine their reaction to him. 
It is obvious that how a person thinks he 
looks is not always the same as how he 


22 Reported by Robert H. Tuttle, Supervisor of 
Nursing Services, Mendocino State Hospital in 
Ukiah, California. 
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looks to others or how he really is. People’s 
evaluations of others often come out sound- 
ing like “Boy, is she conceited!” or “He’s 
terribly self-conscious.” Obviously, such 
statements represent one person’s idea of an- 
other person’s self concept. Since it is very 
difficult for someone to know exactly how 
the other person feels about himself, evalua- 
tion of another’s self concept is not always 
correct. It becomes important, therefore, to 
understand the meaning or impression that 
clothing conveys to others, and how others 
perceive such meanings. 

Several research studies have provided 
some information in regard to the way cloth- 
ing is perceived in various situations. In the 
study of white collar and manual workers 
reported earlier,”* subjects were asked what 
they thought about people who spent a lot 
of time, money, and effort on clothes. More 
than two-fifths of the white collar workers 
approved of people who were extremely 
clothes conscious, while most of the manual 
workers felt that it was “foolish and silly” to 
spend much time and money on clothes. It 
became quite clear that those who attach 
little importance to clothing themselves also 
expect others to attach little importance 
to it. These same two groups of men were 
asked if they thought they could determine 
a person’s occupation by the clothes he wore. 
Two-thirds of the manual workers thought 
that they could, while only half of the white 
collar workers thought they could. But when 
it came to the actual identification of people 
by their garb, the manual workers were able 
to identify fewer occupational categories 
than the office workers. In other words, 
clothing is perceived in relation to one’s 
concept of what clothing should be, and 
what one perceives is not often consciously 
recognized. 

Similar variations in group perception 


23 Form and Stone, 1955, pp. 14-16. 
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were noted in the study of women shoppers.” 
Women were asked if they thought the way 
they dressed made any difference in the 
service they received from salesclerks. Most 
of the women who “dressed up” to go 
shopping felt that there was a difference in 
the way they were treated, while the greatest 
proportion of negative responses to the ques- 
tion came from the women who wore house- 
dresses or slacks. In effect, these women 
made their evaluations in terms of their ex- 
pectations. 

Probably the most pertinent piece of re- 
search in this regard is Ryan’s study of the 
perception of self in relation to clothing.” 
Four scales were devised to yield estimates 
of an individual with respect to how well- 
dressed she appeared, her physical appear- 
ance, individuality in dress, and_ self-con- 
fidence. Each subject rated herself on these 
four factors, and the group rated each in- 
dividual in like manner. Subjects were then 
asked to make an estimate of how the group 
rated them. There was a highly significant 
relationship between the self-ratings and the 
group-ratings, indicating that individuals in 
general tend to see themselves as others see 
them. It is interesting that self-ratings which 
were high were almost always higher than 
the group rating, while self-ratings that were 
low were usually lower than the group rating. 
As we might expect, the girl who rated her- 
self high on a given scale also thought that 
the group rated her high on that scale. 
Those who rated themselves either high or 
low tended to over- or under-estimate the 
group rating, as was the case in the com- 
parison of actual self-ratings with group- 
ratings. 

This same experiment was repeated for 
seven successive years among groups of stu- 
dents in clothing selection classes at the 


24 Stone and Form, 1957, p. 14. 
25 Ryan, 1954. 


University of Nevada, and results were gen- 
erally in agreement with the findings of the 
original study in the above respects. There 
ate, however, always some individuals whose 
concept of self in regard to appearance and 
dress differs markedly from the group’s con- 
cept of the individual. Although such dis- 
crepancies are not the dominant pattern, 
they are sufficiently common to indicate that 
positive conclusions about another’s self con- 
cept cannot be made solely on the basis of 
his physical appearance and overt behavior. 

This is especially true in regard to overt 
clothing behavior, since clothing is such a 
handy and malleable tool in the manifesta- 
tion of many defense mechanisms. We have 
already discussed the process of identifica- 
tion as a positive mechanism in learning 
role behavior, but it may also be responsible 
for misjudgments with respect to one’s self 
concept. In copying the actions and atti- 
tudes of the other, an individual may also 
claim as his own the admirable traits of the 
model, which in reality he may not possess 
at all. Wearing a copy of a Jackie Kennedy 
dress may impart to the self of the wearer a 
semblance of the reserved dignity of the 
originator, but the observer may be unable 
to perceive any such transformation. 

The mechanism of projection is just the 
reverse of identification. Instead of assuming 
the desirable traits of another, we assign our 
own attributes to other people. This pro- 
vides the self with the assurance that others 
are equally or worse off than we are: in a 
world of sloppily dressed people, my own 
sloppiness will go unnoticed; if everyone else 
is too fat to be wearing shorts, it becomes 
acceptable for me to wear them because “If 
she can get away with it, so can I!” Projec- 
tion is an indirect way of bolstering one’s 
self-esteem, and may also account for dis- 
crepancies between the self and the group 
judgment. 


Closely related to projection is the escape 
of rationalization. One way to maintain self- 
respect 1s to have logical and socially accept- 
able reasons for behaving the way we do. 
The woman who “simply cannot keep 
warm” in a cloth coat rationalizes her desire 
for the mink she saw on sale last week. The 
home economics student tells her father 
that she “must” have a new sweater to 
match the skirt she just made or she will 
receive a poor grade in her clothing class. 
By giving the self false excuses we may re- 
tain a higher self concept than the group 1s 
apt to ascribe to us. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it is quite 
natural and desirable for people with defi- 
ciencies of one kind or another to compen- 
sate with superior performance in some other 
area or activity. Few people would refrain 
from covering up physical deficiencies with 
clothes that camouflage hips that are too 
full, shoulders that are too narrow, arms 
that are too thin, or waist that is too thick, 
and these of course, are all minor forms of 
compensation. A good job of camouflage 
obviously will influence the group judgment 
away from the reality of the self. In more 
extreme cases of frustration, an individual 
may overcompensate for his feelings of in- 
adequacy. The person labeled by the group 
as being conceited — that is, one who holds 
an unwarranted high opinion of himself — 
is very apt to be covering up rather deep- 
seated feelings of inferiority. The woman 
who feels socially inferior may overcompen- 
sate by wearing conspicuously expensive 
clothes, or the salesman who lacks real skill 
on his job finds that he can gain acceptance 
and attention with flashy suits or unusual 
ties. 

Some individuals find comfort and _se- 
curity in falling back to childish patterns of 
behavior. Regression is a reaction in which 
the individual returns to earlier habits that 
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‘“What's the matter with them?’ EVERYBODY’S 
SEEN THEM! That’s what’s the matter with them!” 


Figure 6-8. People defend themselves by as- 
signing “logical” reasons to their behavior. The 
lady above rationalizes her desire for a new 
wardrobe. 


may have elicited positive responses from 
others at another time in life. The sup- 
posedly mature man who finds satisfaction 
in donning his old college sweater; the teen- 
ager who reverts to the messy habits of child- 
hood when mother took care to see that his 
clothes were clean and well pressed; the mid- 
dle-aged woman who subconsciously believes 
that her “baby doll” dresses will recapture 
the protective concerns of others that she 
enjoyed as a little girl — such are the mani- 
festations of regressive behavior. 

Another behavior pattern that may be 
adopted is commonly known as repression. 
Some writers define this as “motivated for- 
getting,’ a process in which one closes his 
eyes to reality. If an individual’s early ex- 
periences with clothing caused him humilia- 
tion, embarrassment, or discomfort, he may 
put all thoughts about clothes out of his 
mind, and pretend that they hardly exist at 
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all. A person may have a strong desire for 
clothes that enhance his personal appear- 
ance, but if he lacks the requisite purchasing 
power or the “know-how” to achieve his goal, 
he may adopt the attitude that clothes are 
really very unimportant. ‘Too wide a dis- 
crepancy between what one has and what 
one wants results in a situation that is in- 
tolerable. 

A response that is similar to repression is 
called “goal substitution,” or sublimation 
by the Freudians. Sublimation enables the 
individual to substitute socially acceptable 
patterns of behavior for desires that are con- 
sidered taboo by society. Fundamental sex 
drives, for example, are restricted by well 
established conventions that block overt sat- 
isfaction of sexual desires. Such drives are 
quite commonly rechannelled into clothing 
behavior. It is perfectly acceptable to be 
attractive by virtue of one’s clothes, but very 
unacceptable to attract attention with one’s 
body. 

A type of reaction that becomes habitual 
with some people who are excessively shy 
is that of insulation. They are so insecure 
in their skills of social participation that they 
seek to withdraw from even the slightest bit 
of public attention. Inconspicuous clothing, 
OF "eouTse, 1s sa “perfect ‘shield® for them 
seclusion. Clothes not only provide physical 
insulation from heat and cold, but they pro- 
vide psychological insulation as well. 

Although it is impossible to categorize 
all types of human responses to conflict and 
frustration, there is one final mechanism 
that should be mentioned in relation to 
clothing behavior. Reaction formation is a 
process that seriously interferes with the 
accuracy of group judgments of an _ indi- 
vidual, since it is an attempt to conceal one’s 
teal motives by displaying attitudes that are 
exactly the opposite. The person obsessed 
by obscene thoughts and desires may ex- 
hibit extreme prudishness in dress and pro- 
test the “indecency” of modern fashions. 


Or the individual who spends most of his 
money on clothes and most of his time de- 
ciding what to wear may claim that he has 
absolutely no interest in dress whatsoever, 
and that his appearance is purely “acci- 
dental.” 

In most cases, clothing provides a real clue 
to personality since it conveys an impression 
of what one is, what one does, and what one 
believes. The majority of people tend to see 
themselves in much the same way that 
others perceive them. We must be cautious, 
however, in forming opinions about the 
underlying motives of behavior, since an 
individual may employ any one or several 
mechanisms that defend the self from de- 
tection. Moreover, the impression that one 
may wish to create through clothing may not 
be perceived in the same way that one would 
like it to be. ‘This may be attributed in part 
to a person’s ignorance of the cues that are 
communicated to others through dress, or 
it may be accounted for in the fact that peo- 
ple tend to see what they are looking for — 
that is, they perceive and evaluate the other’s 
appearance in terms of their own expecta- 
tions. 

Thus, in terms of operant behavior, cloth- 
ing is both a stimulus and a response. It 
provides stimulation to the wearer as well as 
to the beholder. It stimulates the social and 
the sexual appetite. It calls forth responses 
of admiration, approval, acceptance, rejec- 
tion, condemnation, or ridicule. Clothing is 
also a response in that it registers conformity 
to group expectations, rebellion to parental 
control, and satisfaction of psychological 
needs. 


Clothing is a general reflection of how 
the individual thinks of himself, al- 
though the accuracy of such judgment 
may be altered by faulty perception, 
lack of knowledge, or the operation 
of defense mechanisms. 
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SUMMARY - Clothing and Evaluation of the Self 


The effects of operant conditioning in relation to clothing behavior have 
been discussed. Positive attitudes expressed toward one’s clothes tend to rein- 
force a generalized positive feeling toward the self, while negative responses 
contribute to the deprecation of the self. A unified and consistent way of 
looking at oneself is gradually developed from the “reflected appraisals” of 
other persons, although vacillations in such feelings are common, particularly 
in the assumptions of new social roles. Clothing aids in the stabilization of 
a central identity. 

For most people, clothing provides a positive means of satisfying the need 
for self-enhancement. It can beautify the appearance, make the physical self 
more desirable, increase acceptance by the group, and prevent rejection. It 
may be a source of overt admiration, resulting in increased self-esteem, self- 
respect, self-confidence, and security. 

Clothing is a cue to personality in that it conveys to others an impression 
of what one is, does, and believes. The impression one wishes to create 
through clothing, however, is not always perceived in the same manner as 
one would like it to be, since others tend to perceive clothing in terms of 
their own self concepts and expectations, and individuals may lack a knowl- 
edge of the meanings conveyed through clothes. Moreover, accurate judg- 
ment is impeded by the use of clothing in the manifestation of a wide 
variety of defense mechanisms, such as identification, projection, rationaliza- 
tion, Overcompensation, regression, repression, sublimation, insulation, and 
reaction formation. 
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“Clothes make the man,” the saying goes. 
What seems at first to be a flippant appraisal 
of the importance of dress takes on added 
depth of meaning as we analyze the close 
relationship between clothing and develop- 
mental processes. Read maintains that care- 
ful selection of clothes for preschool children 
helps to develop independence, responsibil- 
ity, and self-respect at an early age.®> We 
have already discussed how patterns of be- 
havior established in the early years of life 


26 Katherine H. Read, “Clothes Help Build Per- 
sonality,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 42, 
May 1950, pp. 348-350. 


are apt to carry over into adulthood. The 
continuing importance of dress even in later 
life is emphasized by Stone’s contention that 
(1) every social transaction must be broken 
down into at least two analytic components 
or processes, appearance and discourse; (2) 
appearance is at least as important for the 
establishment and maintenance of the self as 
is discourse; (3) the study of appearance 
provides a powerful lever for the formulation 
of a conception of self; and (4) appearance 
is of major importance at every stage of 
development.?’ 


27 Stone, 1962, p. 87 ff. 
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1. Sub-Jdentities 


Stone’s insistence that appearance is at least 
if not more important than language in com- 
municating impressions of the self to other 
people is corroborated by studies which have 
shown that the initial or primary impression 
created by individuals is likely to be an im- 
portant and lasting one.” First impressions 
are largely derived from outward appear- 
ances and establised by non-verbal cues and 
symbols of the kind that clothing provides. 
The way in which a person is first perceived 
is particularly important in establishing the 
self in new social roles. Every individual 
maintains a series of such sub-identities 
which are defined and delimited by the 
boundaries of specific roles. 

Thus, the identity established by the col- 
lege freshman among juniors and seniors in 
a sorority house is apt to differ in many re- 
spects from the identity which that same 
student enjoys among old high school friends 
in her home town.?? Each of the two sub- 
identities may require conformity to a dif- 
ferent set of clothing expectations, and the 
individual is likely to make a more conscious 
effort to control the clothing cues in the 
situation which is less familiar to her. The 
clothing requirements of a man’s role as a 
department manager may differ only slightly 
from those required as a member of the 


28 See, for example, S. E. Asch, “Forming Im- 
pressions of Personality,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 41, 1946, pp. 258-290; and 
N. H. Anderson and A. A. Barrios, “Primacy Ef- 
fects in Personality Impression Formation,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 63, 
1961, pp. 346-350. 


29 Differences in identity would be most marked 
in the case of a girl from a small rural community 
going away from home to attend a large university; 
such differences are apt to be minimal in the case 
of a girl who attends a small college or university 
located in the same community as her high school, 
and/or in which the sorority sisters are already 
well known to her. 


executive board (men usually pay more at- 
tention to their attire on “board meeting” 
days), but both sets of requirements are put 
aside when he gets home in the evening and 
changes to his “husband-and-father” clothes. 
Various sub-identities, then, contribute to 
the changing and flexible qualities of the 
self. The self gradually absorbs or accommo- 
dates the requirements prescribed by the 
social groupings in which membership is 
claimed or sought. 


Clothing requirements for various sub- 
identities are defined within the con- 
text of specific or segmented roles, and 
contribute to the mutable nature of 
the self. 


2. Consistent Patterns of Behavior 


In spite of the fact that the self is develop- 
mental in nature, most individuals tend to 
respond with one generalized mode or pat- 
tern of behavior. Adler’s phrase for this 
fixed expression of personality is “style of 
life.”°° ‘The implication is that one type of 
response becomes dominant in an individ- 
ual’s life experiences, and a central, unified 
style emerges. 

A “style of life” applied to patterns of 
clothing behavior will reveal that some men 
respond to almost all situations with attire 
that expresses a high degree of inconspicuous 
conformity — “he is the best dressed whose 
dress no one observes.” Other men (who 
are by far the minority in our society) ex- 
hibit a “style of life” through clothes which 
is built upon the philosophy of “fine feathers 
make fine birds.” In most instances the de- 
velopment of a pattern of response is not 
only unconscious, but quite difficult for a 
person to discern in himself. The messages 

30 Heinz and Rowena Ansbacher, The Individual 


Psychology of Alfred Adler, Basic Books, Inc., New 
York, 1956. 


broadcast by other people’s attire are often 
easier for us to receive and to understand 
than are our own. 

A number of unique patterns of clothing 
behavior have been identified by Symonds 
through her experience as a psychoanalyst. 
If you are like most people, she explains, 
you have some clothes in your closet which 
you never wear, even though they’re per- 
fectly good. You also have some you're 
always wearing. That’s because some clothes 
fit your inner picture of yourself, while others 
don't. Unconscious factors guide your 
choices of clothing as surely as though you 
were following a blueprint and you wear 
what satisfies your true feelings about your- 
self — whether you consciously know it or 
MOL see 

Your state of mind may change from day 
to day, or year to year, and your clothes will 
reflect it. This phenomenon has proved 
most helpful to me as a psychoanalyst in un- 
derstanding the person I’m trying to help.*} 

This would seem to suggest that we often 
approach the problem of clothing selection 
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from the wrong direction. Instead of trying 
to analyze one’s personality (which is difh- 
cult with or without objective tests or de- 
vices ), Symonds is proposing that we analyze 
one’s clothes, which may in turn tell us 
more about the self than direct approaches 
to personality assessment. Clothing types 
are certainly easier to identify than person- 
ality types, and they can be scrutinized with 
considerably greater detachment and objec- 
tivity. 

However it is achieved, understanding the 
self is a prerequisite to the development of 
a “style of life” that is consistent with one’s 
recognized values and aspirations. For as 
Symonds concludes, it is only after you ac- 
knowledge what is really you, and have ac- 
cepted yourself, with your own particular 
idiosyncrasies, that change is possible. 


Consistent patterns of clothing be- 
havior emerge as a type of dominant 
response and gradually evolve into a 
“style of life.” 


SUMMARY : Clothes, Self, and Society 


We have seen that the self is a configuration of (1) the cognitive com- 
ponents, of intellect, character traits, and various sub-identities, (2) the 
affective aspects, of feelings and emotions about the self which are condi- 
tioned by the social environment, and (3) the somatic constituents, repre- 
senting rather fixed physical characteristics. Clothing affects all of these 
aspects of the self and is a powerful medium through which the self 1s pre- 
sented to and perceived by significant others in the social milieu. It is only 
as the self is analyzed, as one develops a vocabulary for expressing feelings 
about the self, and as one brings values and aspirations to the conscious level 
of recognition, that resulting patterns of clothing behavior can be modified 
or altered to a “style of life” that will achieve optimal satisfaction and 
reward. 


31 Alexander Symonds, M.D., “A Psychoanalyst Reveals Why You Dress the Way You 
Do,” This Week, May 27, 1962, pp. 18-22. 
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Clothing Symbolism 


It is a common experience in daily life that when we meet a person for the 
first time we form immediate impressions of his personality. A quick scan- 
ning of an individual’s appearance has the effect of communicating to us a 
whole complex of information pertaining to the person’s character, position, 
and status in life. Allport describes the process as follows: With briefest vis- 
ual perception, ad complex mental process is aroused, resulting within a very 
short time, 30 seconds perhaps, in judgment of the sex, age, size, nationality, 
profession and social caste of the stranger, together with some estimate of his 
temperament, his ascendence, friendliness, neatness, and even his trustwor- 
thiness and integrity. With no further acquaintance many impressions may 
be erroneous, but they show the swift totalizing nature of our judgments." 
While first impressions are sometimes altered as we accumulate additional 
information about the person over a period of time, as Asch points out, we 
can no more prevent the formation and rapid growth of these initial judg- 
ments than we can avoid perceiving a given visual object or hearing a mel- 
ody. We also know that this process, though often imperfect, is also at times 
extraordinarily sensitive.” 

Clothing is a part of the “silent language” that is communicated through 
the use of visual but non-verbal symbols.? Goffman describes such symbols 
as “sign-vehicles” or “cues” which select the status that is to be imputed to 
an individual, and define the way others are to treat him.* While we may 


1 Gordon Allport, Personality — A Psychological Interpretation, Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, 1937, p. 500. 

2S. E. Asch, 1946, p. 258. 

3 Edward Hall, The Silent Language, Doubleday & Company, Garden City, N.Y., 1959. 

4Erving Goffman, “Symbols of Class Status,” British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 2, 
No. 4, 1951, p. 294. 
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consciously seek to avoid the pitfalls of superficial assessment, the organiza- 
tion of our responses to a person helps to establish a basis for social inter- 
action. In this context, Linton explains that clothing makes it possible for 
a stranger to determine at once the social category to which the wearer 
belongs and thus avoid acts or attitudes toward him which would be social 
errors.» These short-cuts to person perception enable us to categorize an 
individual — at least tentatively — and set the stage for further interaction. 

Therefore, it becomes important to understand the meanings that are con- 
veyed through clothing symbols in order to present the self in such a way 
that the desired impression is achieved. In today’s mobile and urbanized 
society, a great many of our person-to-person contacts are impersonal and 
ephemeral in nature; first impressions are often the only impressions that are 
formed, and for all practical purposes, clothing becomes an intimate and 
inseparable part of the perceptual field within which a person 1s located.® 

Not only does clothing furnish clues to self, role, and status, but it also 
helps to define the situation within which a person is perceived. ‘The degree 
to which clothing identifies the self, the status, and the situation has not 
yet been fully explored, but several studies have provided empirical data 
that establish the importance, though not the precision, of dress in defining 
such aspects of person perception. We shall consider first the qualities of 
clothing which present stimulus information to the perceiver; second, some 
of the variables in the perception process that determine the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the impressions formed; and third, the consequences of impres- 
sion formation in the social interaction process. 


CE Ome EN Gas GUL 


One always hesitates to accept the validity of 
judgments based on outward appearances in 
the knowledge that “you can’t judge a book 
by its cover.” Several problems may be 
noted which limit the acceptance of cloth- 
ing symbols as positive and accurate indices 
of self, role, and status. One of the most ob- 
vious of these relates to the fluctuations that 
occur in social and economic positions. 
Many people are now able to afford the 
symbols which have traditionally been asso- 
ciated with a particular social class, while 


5 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York, 1936, p. 416. 

6 Helen I. Douty, “Influence of Clothing on Per- 
ception of Persons,’ Journal of Home Economics, 
Vol. 55, No. 3, 1963, p. 197. 


others who may be bonafide members of the 
upper social stratum may reject the symbol 
because it is no longer a mark of distinction. 
Moreover, the extended educational oppor- 
tunities now available make it possible for 
all people to become knowledgeable in the 
manipulation of such symbols.’ 

On the other hand, a number of factors 
may be cited which restrict the use of sym- 
bols in fraudulent ways. First of all, there 
is the intrinsic restriction® imposed by one’s 


7 This book, for example. Goffman refers to the 
organized teaching of symbol manipulation as “‘in- 
stitutionalized sources of misrepresentation.” See 
Goffman, 1951, p. 303. 

8 The terminology used to label these restrictions 
belongs to Erving Goffman. 
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Since many people can now afford the traditional upper class symbols, others may 


reject them because they are no longer a mark of distinction. 


inability to attain the symbol; if a mink coat 
costs several thousand dollars, there are rela- 
tively few paths to the goal unless one really 
has several thousand dollars. But assuming 
that a woman has somehow acquired the 
money to purchase a mink coat —and she 
would in fact like to own a mink coat — 
she may still refrain from indulging her de- 
sires on the basis of some inner moral re- 
striction. She shuns the possibility of being 
a “Mrs. Commonplace” trying to look like a 
“Mrs. Gotrocks” by a conscious recognition 
of her rightful place in society. She would, 
in fact, be recognized by others as out of 
place if her speech as well as her manner- 
isms and deportment were inconsistent with 
the role and status signified by the coat. 
These are socialization restrictions which 
make it difficult for a person to acquire the 
social style and manners of a class to which 
she does not actually belong. Furthermore, 
if the accompanying details of her dress and 
grooming did not show a cultivation of taste 
commensurate with the quality of the coat, 
misuse of the symbol would be suspected. 
The restrictions of cultivation usually re- 


Tih 


quire considerable time and experience to 
overcome; this is particularly the case in un- 
derstanding the subtleties of restraint in 
dress that are required to achieve a distinc- 
tively refined appearance. Finally, there are 
organic restrictions — such as the condition 
of the hands, the face, or the body — which 
betray one’s life-long exposure to the ele- 
ments, to diet, and/or to work. No beauty 
treatment can eliminate the lines, the cal- 
luses, and the muscles that develop over 
many years of manual work. 

In other words, taking on the symbol 
without the accompanying patterns is re- 
vealing, and the inconsistencies that are 
detected between the clothing symbol and 
other characteristics of the stimulus person 
usually leave some doubt in the mind of the 
perceiver that the person is really what he 
pretends to be. 


1. Cues Related to Personality 


In the previous chapter we discussed cloth- 
ing in relation to the development of a 
dominant response pattern or “style of life.” 
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Let us now examine some of the ways in 
which the manifestations of one’s “style of 
life” are perceived in terms of their symbolic 
meanings. Just as the individual develops a 
generalized mode of behavior, the perceiver 
is apt to form a generalized impression of 
the stimulus person. Asch’s experiments re- 
vealed that the perceiver tends to organize 
the various traits of an individual into a 
relatively consistent impression. In the pro- 
cess, some characteristics are determined to 
be central, while others are seen as periph- 
eral. Numerous theories have been advanced 
in regard to the particular qualities of a cos- 
tume that are judged to be indicative of the 
wearer’s personality traits. 

Many years ago, Northrup adapted the 
ancient Chinese concepts of yang and yin 
to dress and personality in the interpretation 
of congruent aspects between the two.® ‘The 
terms represented extreme opposites, yang 
denoting the characteristics of strength, 
forcefulness, dignity, assurance, and the like, 
and yin indicating delicacy, gentleness, 
warmth, and submissiveness. Various writers 
have described the individual with a pre- 
dominance of yang characteristics as tall, 
large-boned, large-featured, with strong or 
vivid coloring, erect posture, sleek hair, 
slightly coarse skin, and vigorous in move- 
ment and temperament, while the yin per- 
son is described as petite, small-boned, 
dainty-featured, with delicate coloring, 
graceful walk, softly curled hair, finely tex- 
tured skin, and light in movement, pliant in 
temperament. Congruent styles of clothing 
exhibiting yang characteristics are described 
as having straight unbroken lines with few 
details, patterns that are large in scale, colors 
that are bold and in striking contrast, and 
textures that are heavy, rough, and stiff. 


9 Belle Northrup, ““An Approach to the Problem 
of Costume and Personality,’ Art Education ‘To- 
day, Teachers College, Columbia University, Vol. 2, 
1936, pp. 94-104. 


Clothing representing yin qualities would be 
softly curved in silhouette, with broken lines 
that produce dainty, small details; patterns 
would be small in scale in closely related 
tones, colors light with limited contrast, and 
textures that are soft, pliable, or sheer. A 
number of intermediate types and variations 
of the yin and yang extremes have been de- 
scribed in considerable detail, accompanied 
by descriptions of dress that relate to the 
corresponding personality traits.'° 

To some extent, the assumptions which 
underlie the hypothesis that physical appear- 
ances are perceived in relation to specific 
character traits have been supported by re- 
search, although much more empirical evi- 
dence is needed. Several studies, for example, 
have demonstrated that personality impres- 
sions are formed on the basis of specific 
physiognomic cues. Secord and Muthard 
report that in the rating of women, a gen- 
erally well-groomed appearance contributes 
to impressions of social acceptability, and 
narrowed eyes and full, relaxed lips were 
associated with sexual attractiveness. Bowed 
lips appeared to create the impression that a 
woman was conceited, demanding, immoral, 
and receptive to the attentions of men.” 
Berelson and Salter concluded that fair color- 
ing and blonde hair were usually associated 
with the heroes of fiction stories, while dark 
hair and swarthiness were most often as- 
cribed to the villains.* Another study re- 


10See for example, Harriet McJimsey, Art in 
Clothing Selection, Harper & Row, New York, 1963, 
pp. 70-111; and Grace Morton, The Arts of Cos- 
tume and Personal Appearance, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1964, pp. 48-65. 

11P,. F. Secord and J. E. Muthard, ‘“Personalli- 
ties in Faces: IV. A Descriptive Analysis of the 
Perception of Women’s Faces and the Identifica- 
tion of some Physiognomic Determinants,” Journal 
of Psychology, Vol. 39, 1955, pp. 269-278. 

12 B. Berelson and P. Salter, “Majority and Mi- 
nority Americans: An Analysis of Magazine Fiction,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 10, 1946, pp. 168— 
190. 


Figure 7-2. The black 
leather jacket has be- 
come a symbol of bellig- 
erent behavior and delin- 
quent society. 


vealed that the character traits of warm- 
heartedness, honesty, intelligence, responsi- 
bility, self-confidence, and refinement in 
men were perceived to be related to such 
facial features as bright, widened eyes that 
had a direct gaze, a straight nose of average 
width, well-groomed hair of average wavi- 
ness, an up-turned mouth with lips of aver- 
age fullness, eyebrows of moderate heaviness 
set against a smooth brow. Conversely, the 
less desirable character traits of ruthlessness, 
brutality, hostility, boorishness, and vulgar- 
ity were seen to be associated with close-set 
narrowed eyes in downward or averted gaze, 
either a wide or narrow nose with distended 
nostrils, slicked down or disheveled hair, 
thick or thin lips with the corners turned 
down, and heavy eyebrows set against a 
knitted, wrinkled brow.!* 

Perhaps the most pertinent study of the 
influence of clothing in person perception 
was conducted by Douty, using a limited- 
cue, single-contact situation.'* Four women 

13 P. F. Secord, “Facial Features and Inference 
Processes in Interpersonal Perception,” in R. Tagiuri 
and L. Petrullo (eds.), Person Perception and In- 
terpersonal Behavior, Stanford University Press, 


Stanford, Calif., 1958, pp. 300-315. 
14 Douty, 1963. 
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were used as stimuli-persons, and were pre- 
sented to groups of subject-judges, each 
appearing in a costume selected from her 
own wardrobe, and then appearing a second 
time in a control costume consisting of a 
plain blue smock. The judges were asked 
to rate each person on a personality assess- 
ment scale which amplified the yang and the 
yin classifications described earlier. A high 
score on the scale indicated that the stimu- 
lus person was perceived as forceful, assertive, 
self-assured, and dignified in nature, while a 
low score indicated an impression of gentle- 
ness, receptivity, and submissiveness. Sig- 
nificant differences were found in the per- 
sonal traits scores for three of the four 
persons; when the women were judged in 
costumes from their own wardrobes, their 
personalities were perceived quite differently 
from the judgments made of them wearing 
the blue control smock. Comments from 
the judges regarding the one woman for 
whom no significant differences were noted 
indicated that her costume did not convey 
very clear-cut ideas. ‘The wardrobe costumes 
were also rated with the heads of the stimuli- 
persons blocked out. A strong positive re- 
lationship was found between these costume 


Scheler from Black Star 
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ratings (on the traits scale) and the ratings 
of the persons. Thus, the study furnishes 
empirical evidence that clothing exerts a 
significant influence in the formation of im- 
pressions of personal traits. 

In another research study by Rosencranz, 
an attempt was made to assess the symbolic 
meanings attached to clothing through the 
use of a projective technique.!? A modified 
Thematic Apperception Test was devised in 
which a series of seven drawings depicted 
incongruities between clothing and other 
aspects of the characters in the pictures. 
Subjects were asked to tell a dramatic story 
about each of the pictures. Without any 
initial reference to clothing in administering 
the test, most subjects referred to some 
clothing cue in analyzing the drawings. 
About one-fourth of the total comments 
made by the average subject related to dress, 
and for some informants the clothing com- 
ments ran as high as fifty per cent. The 
garb of the female figure in picture III (see 
Figure 7-3) evoked comments from 96 per 
cent of the respondents, indicating that the 
clothing cues were rather powerful. The most 
common reaction to this picture noted the 
incongruity between the clothes and the 
apparent size and age of the central charac- 
ter. The apparel of the two figures in picture 
V elicited comments from 90 per cent of the 
respondents, and the most dominant theme 
related to the masculinity vs. femininity of 
the clothing cues presented. A similar sex 
incongruity was noted by 80 per cent of the 
respondents for the male figure wearing a 
skirt in picture VII. Other cues presented 
by these pictures relating to role, status and 
situation will be discussed in the next two 
sections, but this, like the Douty study, 
establishes the importance of clothing cues 
in making judgments about a person. 


15 Mary Lou Rosencranz, “Clothing Symbolism,” 
Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 54, No. 1, 1962, 
pp. 18-22. 


Clothing is an important cue in the 
formation of impressions of other per- 
sons, and is particularly significant in 
limited contact situations. 


2. Cues Related to Role and Status 


The term role is used here to designate the 
particular position or category of an indi- 
vidual in social relationships. It includes 
occupational roles (teacher, doctor, rancher, 
barber), family roles (mother, sister, uncle), 
and age-sex roles (a young man, a little boy, 
an old woman). The term status refers to 
the place of an individual on a scale or con- 
tinuum of prestige, that is, the degree of 
social value attached to a given capacity. 
Thus, a person is perceived and evaluated on 
the basis of how well he fulfills the require- 
ments of a specific role, and that role in turn 
is assigned a relative status position. 

In the study of occupational clothing 
which was cited in previous chapters, it was 
observed that the main cues used to identify 
men in particular occupations were clothing 
symbols.1® Manual workers were readily 
identified by their overalls, coveralls, aprons, 
or other work uniforms, while suits and sport 
clothes were mentioned in relation to the 
white collar workers. (The term “white col- 
lar” is in itself a significant clothing sym- 
bol.) Many other cues were used to distin- 
guish occupations, however, that were almost 
as important as the type of clothes that were 
worn. ‘The condition of the fabric, for ex- 
ample, was often noted, such as paint, grease, 
or dust markings on the garments, and 
whether the clothes were clean or dirty. ‘The 
expensiveness or quality of the fabric was 
generally used to identify office personnel. 
Men also detected differences in taste, gar- 
ment upkeep, and the expressive quality of 
the clothes. Office workers tended to iden- 


16 Form and Stone, 1955, p. 18. 
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Figure 7-3. Test items from the Rosencranz 
Clothing Apperception Test. 
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tify their own group as “conservative,” “sub- 
dued,” or ‘“well-tailored’’ dressers, while 
clothes that were “flashy,” “loud,” or 
“frilled” were most often associated with the 
manual workers. Rather subtle differences 
were also noted in terms of being “well- 
dressed” or “dressed up,” “neatly dressed” or 
“presentable.” Additional cues included the 
cleanliness of the hands, and the type of 
shoes worn. 

The shoe, by the way, appears to be a 
particularly expressive item in the identifica- 
tion of roles and statuses. The pictures of 
feet in Figures 7-4 through 7-7 were pre- 
sented to groups of students at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada over a period of four years. 
Using a free response technique, students 
were asked to identify the role of the person 
wearing the shoes. The alligator shoes in 
Figure 7-4 were associated with some type 
of business executive by 43 per cent of the 
respondents; another 20 per cent identified 
the shoes as those of a salesman, while 15 
per cent used such terms as “playboy,” “gay 
blade,” or “man about town.” An additional 
10 per cent assigned the wearer to a 
“wealthy” or “rich” category. ‘The remain- 
ing 12 per cent responded in terms of idio- 
syncratic cues that were highly specialized, 
such as “diplomat,” “lawyer,” “sportswriter” 
— but none were inconsistent with a monied 
class of people. 

Even greater agreement was found in the 
responses to Figure 7-5. Over 56 per cent 
of the respondents classified the wearer as a 
student, 28 per cent thought the shoes 
looked more like a young businessman, and 
12 per cent identified them as belonging to 
a teacher or professor. Only four per cent of 
the responses in this case were single or 
idiosyncratic in nature. 

The female feet in Figure 7-6 were de- 
scribed as those of a homemaker or house- 
wife in 70 per cent of the cases. The remain- 
ing 30 per cent were idiosyncratic responses 





Ree, 


Francis Miller, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 7-4. Status shoes: alligator oxfords. 


Figure 7-5. Role cues: a pair of polished loaf- 
ers. 
G. H. Bass Company 





that designated specific roles, but most were 
closely related in terms of status (e.g., 
“maid,” “cleaning lady,” “factory worker,” 





Encyclopedia Britannica 





Figure 7-6. Are these the feet of a housewife? 


Gordon Tenny, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 7-7. A single shoe —a significant sym- 
bol. 


“waitress” ). The single foot which appears 
in Figure 7-7 was thought to be that of an 
off-duty dealer or casino employee by 46 
per cent of the respondents.!7 Another 28 
per cent attached labels of “actress,” “star- 
let,” or “entertainer,” 10 per cent thought it 
could be a student, and seven per cent 
guessed a housewife. ‘The close range of re- 


17 This particular symbol must be viewed in light 
of the cultural setting of the Reno-Las Vegas area. 
Mules or clogs would be worn only with skirts by 
casino workers on duty; pants would be worn with 
western boots. 
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sponses to all of these illustrations empha- 
sizes the similarity of meanings and the sur- 
prising agreement among those who perceive 
such symbols.!8 Possible explanations for the 
cause of the variation that did occur will be 
discussed in the next unit. 

In this same study, universal agreement 
was found in the responses to pictures of a 
rodeo rider, a nun, a policeman, and a bride. 
The rodeo rider was usually called a “cow- 
boy” or “ranch hand,” and the nun was 
sometimes called “a sister.” And while all 
respondents designated the picture of the 
bride by that term, or “new wife,” or “newly- 
wed,” not a single respondent recognized 
the same model when she appeared later in 
the series wearing a pair of pink stretch 
pants, sheer ruffled blouse and mules. In 
this latter capacity she was classified as an 
artist’s or photographer’s model by 59 per 
cent of the subjects, and as some kind of 
actress, dancer, or entertainer by another 39 
per cent. 

The extent to which these clothing cues 
are perceived in their true or erroneous 
meanings depends not only on perceived vari- 
ables, as we shall see in the next unit of this 
chapter, but upon the fidelity of the cue 
itself. ‘Vhe gentleman in Figure 7-8, for 
Ga is usually perceived as a high 


18 An interesting case of shoe symbolism appeared 
some time ago in Life magazine. On the assump- 
tion that people’s feet reflect the faces to which 
they belong, photographer Burt Glinn presented 
a series of pictures of eleven men and three women 
detached from the pictures of their shoes which 
were arranged in random order. Readers were in- 
vited to test their skill in matching feet and faces. 
A number of readers experienced difficulty in mak- 
ing the correct choices, but several thought they 
could identify the person’s occupation on the basis 
of his appearance. University of Nevada students 
consistently score 100 per cent in matching the feet 
of the three women with their faces; scores for the 
eleven men are considerably less accurate. See 
“Speaking of Pictures,” Life Magazine, December 4, 
1950, pp. 26-28, and subsequent letters to the edi- 
tor in the December 25, 1950, issue. It would be 
intriguing to test the photographer’s hypothesis. 
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status businessman or professional, and in 
almost half of the cases the words “English” 
or “British” are attached to the role descrip- 
tion. The man is, in fact, a well-to-do Eng- 
lishman. At the other extreme, most people 
see the character in Figure 7-9 as a wealthy 
old lady or grandmother, and not a single 
respondent has ever identified it as the famil- 
iat face of Alfred Hitchcock! The cues of 
wig and apparel (in this case, false) are so 
powerful that they obscure even the sex of 
the wearer —a role which is normally as- 
sumed to be not only fixed, but obvious. In 


Figure 7-8. A model of the typical English- 


man. 


Schwitzer, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 








Maxwell Coplan 


Figure 7-9. Fraudulent cues: Is she perhaps 
an eccentric dowager who operates an antique 
shop? 


other cases, the cues presented are either 
ambiguous or in conflict. Responses to the 
woman in Figure 7-10 range all the way 
from “a prominent society lady” to “bar- 
maid.” Most perceivers, however, note the 
incongruity between the symbols of wealth 
and the total expressive quality of the cos- 
tume, and respond with such phrases as 
“status-seeker” or “society matron who isn’t 
really one.” 

The whole subject of status symbols in 
dress is a fascinating area for investigation. 
Vance Packard has said that historically 
clothing has been one of the most con- 
venient, and visible, vehicles known for 
drawing class distinctions.!® In attempting 


19 Vance Packard, The Status Seekers, David May 
& Company, New York, 1959, p. 131. 


to identify specific items of apparel as status 
symbols, Kittles asked a college population: 
“When you think of women’s clothing, 
what specific items or combinations do you 
associate with high, middle, and low status 
positions?” Items that were associated with 
low status positions were ragged coats, un- 


Figure 7-10. Ambiguous cues: Is the lady 
really rich or just trying to appear that way? 


Keystone Press Agency Inc. 
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pressed skirts, dirty cotton dresses, gaudy 
prints, poorly fitted dresses, run-down shoes, 
plaid and print combinations, and dresses 
that are too long. The high status items 
were identified as follows:*° 


Number of Times 
Mentioned by 144 


Indicative of High Status Respondents 
Fur coats 123 
Fancy hats and latest style hats i) 
Expensive jewelry 108 
Well-tailored wool suits (latest 

style) 106 
Long gloves 91 
High fashion cocktail dresses 85 
Fur pieces and stoles 85 
Paris original dresses and suits dd 
High fashion long evening gowns 74 
Spike heels 69 
Cashmere coats 51 





All of these items, with the exception of the 
Paris original garments, proved to be sig- 
nificant items in distinguishing between 
white and Negro women of comparable in- 
come levels, 1e., white women actually 
owned more of these status symbols than did 
the Negro women. 

The stimuli-persons in Douty’s study men- 
tioned in the preceding section were rated on 
a socioeconomic status scale as well as on 
personality traits. Differences in socioeco- 
nomic ratings were found for three out of 
the four persons when changes of costume 
were made. It was concluded that clothing 
exerted a strong influence in determining the 
role and status impressions of unknown per- 
sons. Clothing cues were also operant in 
the recognition of status incongruities among 
subjects in the investigation of Rosencranz. 


20Emma Kittles, “The Importance of Cloth- 
ing as a Status Symbol Among College Students,” 
Unpublished Dissertation, Ohio State University, 
1961, pp. 48-50. 
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Themes reported for picture [V (turn back 
to Figure 7-3) most often noted the status 
incongruity of one or both of the female 
figures, with such comments as “The young 
lady is dressed better than she should be in 
this home,” or, “One lady is dressed to repre- 
sent a higher income family.” A lower status 
was usually assigned to the hatless figure in 
picture V, as well as to the female figure in 
picture VI. Typical comments in regard to 
the latter were “The lady in the tailored 
dress doesn’t live there,” and, “She isn’t 
dressed like a lady of the upper crust.” All 
of these studies point to the importance of 
clothing in establishing impressions of role 
and status. 


Clothing is a significant factor in de- 
termining the role and status of un- 
known persons. 


3. Situational Cues 


Clothing provides stimulus information not 
only for the determination of personality, 
role, and status, but it also supplies a defini- 
tion of the social situation in which it ap- 
pears. ‘The adaptation and use of clothing 
to demonstrate situational change is ex- 
plained by’ Stone and Form: 

Visible objects and gestures provide cues 
in defining situations, and clothing is one 
of the most crucial of these cues. Thus, for 
example, every change in a significant life 
situation — birth, entering school, gradua- 
tion from school, getting a job, marriage, 
parenthood, and even death—requires a 


change of wardrobe. Even in the course of . 


daily life, situation after situation requires a 
change of dress to facilitate and symbolize 
the situational changes. 

A change of dress indicates to others that 
a person’s situation has changed, thereby 
assisting everyone (including the person) in 
defining the new situation. The soldier’s 


change of uniform for the dress parade and 
the civilian’s change of “uniform” for the 
dress ball provide extreme examples of these 
general observations.”+ 

Other situational definitions are not al- 
ways that obvious. For example, the first 
two pictures in the Clothing TAT (turn 
back to Figure 7-3) suggested themes relat- 
ing to the occasion. The female figure in the 
dark dress in picture I was usually thought 
to be overdressed for a school situation. ‘The 
suit of the man in picture II often suggested 
a degree of formality that was inconsistent 
with other aspects of the situation. Three- 
fourths of the subjects in the study men- 
tioned that the female figures in picture [V 
were not dressed for the surroundings. 

“Appropriateness” or “inappropriateness” 
in dress is determined primarily by situa- 
tional factors. A costume that would be en- 
tirely acceptable on the beach would be 
scandalously out of place at a tea patty. 
Probably the most common cue presented 
by clothes relates to observed differences in 
formality or informality: “You're all dressed 
up! Going some place?” The sole purpose 
of verbal cues such as “formal,” “semi-for- 
mal,” or “informal” at the bottom of written 
invitations is to inform the guest how to 
dress for the occasion. 

Missed signals or misinterpretation of situ- 
ational cues can result in social disaster. ‘The 
guest who arrives at a formal dinner attired 
appropriately for what he thought was to be 
a backyard barbecue causes embarrassment 
not only to himself but to his host and fel- 
low guests as well. Differences in cultural 
patterns often make it difficult for Americans 
abroad to anticipate incongruities between 
dress and situational requirements. A State 
Department wife returned from an assign- 
ment in the Far East concerned about the 
image that Americans were creating by their 


21 Stone and Form, 1957, p. 8. 
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Figure 7-11. Clothing symbols provide the situational cues in these pictures. Verbal descriptions 
are unnecessary to understand the events that are taking place. 


casual dress in Oriental communities. The 
Oriental believes that the more richly you 
dress, as a guest, the more honor you do your 
host. Silk is still their highest status fabric. 
You can see how these simple wool dresses 
seemed a direct insult, to them.”” 

In other words, we expect clothing to set 
the stage for the kind of social interaction 
that is to take place. High school principals 
often establish restrictions against the wear- 
ing of shorts and slacks to class by girl 
students. Through experience they know that 
informal dress sets the stage for informal be- 
havior, and there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the garb of students and discipline 
problems encountered in the school situation. 


SUMMARY - Clothing Cues 


Moreover, clothing is used in a myriad of 
ways to announce or describe an event or oc- 
casion. Witness the “widow’s weeds” and 
mourning bands that symbolize in very exact 
terms the passing of a family member; the 
bridal gown which can be worn for no other 
event save the wearer’s own wedding; the 
wearing of green on St. Patrick’s Day; the 
Shriner’s fez that lets everyone know of the 
convention in town; the formal riding habit 
that announces even to the fox that the hunt 
is about to begin. 


Clothing is a means of defining the 
situation in which social interaction 
takes place. 


Clothing is one of the significant non-verbal symbols which communicates 
and defines certain aspects of personality, role, status, and situation. Such 
cues may be true or erroneous expressions, depending upon the way in which 


22 Karlyne Anspach, “The American in Casual Dress,” Journal of Home Economics, 


Vol. 55, No. 4, 1963;p. 256 ff. 
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they are used or manipulated. Fraudulent use of clothing symbols is limited 
by a number of restrictions that have been labeled as intrinsic, moral, sociali- 
zation, cultivation, and organic. Lack of congruence in clothing cues usually 
creates suspicion or confusion in the mind of the perceiver. 

At least one piece of research has demonstrated that changes in clothing 
alter the impressions formed of an individual’s personality traits. Several 
studies have shown that rather high agreement is found among judges in 
assigning persons to role and status categories on the basis of dress. In addi- 
tion, clothing is an obvious key in the perception of situational factors which 
set the stage for subsequent social interaction. 


PERCEIVE R VOR WAR ISES 


The accuracy of judgments made on the 
basis of clothing cues or symbols depends 
not only upon the fidelity of the stimulus 
information presented, but upon a number 
of variables in the way such information is 
received and interpreted by the perceiver. 
The weighting of clothing cues as significant 
elements in forming impressions of other 
people is strongly influenced by the amount 
and kind of additional information about 
the person that is available to the perceiver 
or judge. 

As we have seen, there is more universal 
agreement on some types of cues, and more 
variation with others. Ambiguous cues are 
likely to be interpreted in ambiguous ways, 
but some of the ambiguity may be attributed 
to the idiosyncrasies of the perceiver. 


1. Levels and Modes of Perception 


Research has shown that individuals vary 
in their degree of sensitivity to stimulus in- 
formation. Further, their responses appear 
to be differentiated in terms of concreteness 
and complexity. Let us compare the re- 
sponses of different students to picture V 
of the Clothing TAT.” 


23'These data were derived from administering 
the Clothing TAT to groups of University of Nevada 
students. They were not taken from the original 
study. 


One student simply describes the charac- 
ters in terms of their outward appearances: 
The masculine female on the left is dressed 
in masculine clothes and has a boyish hair- 
cut. The feminine female on the right is 
dressed up, with hat and beads. These peo- 
ple are both women. 

A second student perceives the difference 
between the two characters in terms of their 
deviation from a single or central trait: Each 
girl is sloppy but in a different way. One 
needs her hair combed and needs to pay a 
little more attention to her appearance. The 
other one is over-dressed and overly made-up. 
It’s a case of either too much or too little. 

The response pattern of still another stu- 
dent seemed to conform to descriptions of 
personality that were congruous with the 
masculine or feminine traits suggested by 
the difference in clothing cues: These two 
girls have just met and are conversing for 
the first time. The girl on the left is very 
plain; she likes tailored clothes, a short, sim- 
ple hair-do, and never wears any make-up. 
The other girl always dresses nicely, takes a 
great deal of pride in her personal appear- 
ance, and enjoys wearing the latest fashions. 
Neither girl can quite understand the other, 
since their tastes are so widely divergent. 

A fourth student was obviously able to 
resolve certain incongruities perceived in the 


picture, and inferred that there was prob- 
ably more involved in the situation than one 
could fathom from casual observation: These 
two young people seem to be having a rather 
serious time together. Their eyes are sad and 
troubled. The hat on the girl makes her 
look much older than she really is; perhaps 
she wears it to attract the attention of the 
boy in hopes that he will think she is more 
sophisticated and grown up. Their whole ap- 
pearance portrays an involvement far beyond 
their level of maturity. 

These four responses demonstrate differ- 
ences in the level or complexity of percep- 
tual abilities, ranging from a very simple 
mode of perception to observations of a 
complex order.* It is probable that the 
degree of complexity with which one per- 
ceives the stimulus person is directly related 
to the intelligence and maturity of the per- 
ceiver, although this has not been tested 
empirically. 

Another way to define such levels would 
be in terms of the degree of concreteness or 
abstraction that is represented.?> One person 
may perceive others in very concrete or spe- 
cific ways, making extreme distinctions be- 
tween what is good and what is bad, and 
refusing to accept any possible ambiguity. 
Such a person usually relies upon some ex- 
ternal set of rules to guide his judgment 
rather than the powers of his own reasoning. 
Following is an example of such concrete- 
ness in reference to the same picture V: 
The woman on the right is very well-dressed, 
and she is obviously giving the girl on the 
left some advice on how to dress like a young 
girl should. Apparently this girl is a tomboy 


24 These four levels of person perception have 
been outlined by Secord and Backman, 1964, pp. 
51-56. 

25 For an amplification of this theory, see O. J. 
Harvey, D. E. Hunt, and H. M. Schroder, Concep- 
tual Systems and Personality Organization, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1961. 
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and likes to wear mannish clothes, but un- 
derneath it all she really envies the woman 
who 1s pretty and feminine. 

Greater abstractness in a person is charac- 
terized by increased tolerance of ambiguous 
situations. Such an individual sees many 
ramifications in particular clothing cues, and 
tries to place himself in the role of the stim- 
ulus person in an attempt to evaluate several 
possible explanations: One might almost 
suppose that the figure on the left were a 
male, except for the definition of the bust- 
line, which is clearly discernible. She may 
be wearing a school uniform of some kind — 
perhaps as a member of the band or a team. 
Of course, she could simply like things that 
were plain and tailored. In any case, the two 
girls seem to have distinctly different tastes 
in dress. 

Another factor relating to modes of per- 
ception was described previously in connec- 
tion with the development of the self con- 
cept as the “halo effect.” ‘This principle 
operates as a kind of bias in our perception 
of others, that is, we tend to see a person as 
a “package,” and judge him in terms of a 
total impression of goodness or badness. For 
example, one student’s interpretation of the 
figure on the right in picture V was as fol- 
lows: You can tell from the cut of her dress 
that she’s a woman of ill repute. She’s just 
returning home after being out all night, 
and her son is confronting her with the 
facts. She lies and tells him she had car 
trouble, but he knows better than to believe 
her. 

Also mentioned previously were the effects 
of “primacy” or first impressions on the 
accuracy of person perception. ‘The way in 
which a person is first perceived may have 
lasting consequences in regard to the way he 
is evaluated in later situations, even though 
more information about the stimulus person 
is then available. 
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Inferences made from clothing cues de- 
pend, at least to some extent, upon 
one’s level or mode of perception. 


2. Relevance of Clothing Symbols 


If a person were to perceive all possible 
stimuli presented by another individual’s ap- 
pearance, he would be burdened by the 
overload of information. In actual practice, 
the observer selects certain aspects of the 
person which he considers to be particularly 
relevant. Berelson and Steiner explain this 
phenomenon in concise terms: We look 
at some things, ignore others, and look 
away from still others (“selective exposure’) . 
Beyond that, only a fraction of those stimuli 
that have gained effective entry to a receptor 
ever reach awareness (“selective aware- 
ness” ).?6 ‘This brings to mind immediately 
the “inconsiderate” male who crushes the 
woman’s spirits by failing to notice her new 
dress. Or, when the wife asks him what Mrs. 
Jones wore when she visited his store yester- 
day, the husband replies, “How should I 
know?” 

The Clothing TAT was originally de- 
signed as a measure of clothing awareness, 
and significant differences were found among 
the respondents with respect to the number 
of clothing cues that were perceived. ‘The 
degree of clothing awareness was statistically 
related to such factors as social class and 
all of its indices (occupation, income, edu- 
cation, organizational membership, and 
magazine readership) as well as verbal in- 
telligence.?”. The two factors studied that 
were not related to clothing awareness were 
age and rural-urban background. 


26 Bernard Berelson and Gary Steiner, Human 
Behavior — An Inventory of Scientific Findings, 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1964, 
p. 100. 

27 Rosencranz, 1962, p. 22. 


Another simple measure of clothing 
awareness was designed by Rosencranz which 
consisted of 25 words having double or triple 
meanings. One of the meanings of each 
word had a clothing connotation, such as 
the word “alligator.” The test is based on 
the assumption that people with a high 
clothing awareness will interpret the word 
in terms of its clothing implication. When 
the test. list was administered to several hun- 
dred students, it was found that students 
majoring in the arts, humanities, and the 
social sciences had higher clothing awareness 
scores than those majoring in engineering 
and the physical sciences. As would be ex- 
pected, women had significantly higher 
scores than men.”8 

Vener and Hoffer developed a five-point 
scale to measure adolescents’ sensitivity to 
clothing. Again, girls were found to have 
greater clothing awareness than boys, al- 
though the hypothesis that awareness would 
increase as the adolescent grew older was not 
supported by the findings of the study. It 
was concluded that sensitivity to clothing 
was already well established by the time 
pupils reached the eighth grade. Data also 
revealed that boys and girls who were more 
“other-directed” (i.e., quite sensitive to the 
feelings and opinions of others) tended to 
be more conscious of factors related to dress.”° 

Furthermore, if previous feelings and cog- 
nitions in relation to clothing behavior have 
been positively reinforced in the perceiver’s 
past experience, it may be assumed that 
clothing stimuli will have a fairly high de- 
gree of relevance.*° 


28 Unpublished study by Mary Lou and Howard 
Rosencranz. 

29 Vener and Hoffer, 1959. 

30 For amplification of this theory, see A. Hastorf, 
S. Richardson, and S. Dornbusch, “The Problem 
of Relevance in the Study of Person Perception,” 
in Tagiuri and Petrullo (eds.), 1958, pp. 54-62. 


The extent to which an individual 
uses clothing symbols in the formation 
of impressions of other people depends 
upon the relevance of clothing stimuli 
to the perceiver. 


3. Perceiver Characteristics 


The fact that the same person may be 
perceived in diverse ways by different in- 
dividuals may be attributed not only to 
differences in level or complexity of per- 
ception and to the variation in clothing 
awareness, but also to certain aspects of the 
perceiver’s own personality. In Chapter 6, 
for example, we discussed the evaluation of 
appearance in terms of one’s own particular 
set of expectations: the manual workers who 
attached little importance to clothes ex- 
pected others to attach little importance to 
clothes; the women who dressed up to go 
shopping held a different set of standards 
for judging other women shoppers than did 
those who shopped in semicasual dress. The 
manual workers in the first study were sen- 
sitized to the distinction between “clean” 
and “dirty” manual jobs, and consequently 
used the cue of clothing cleanliness more 
often in assessing social status than did the 
office workers. 

Thus, we see that every perceiver has a 
particular set of standards and a particular 
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pattern of past experiences that condition 
his impressions of other people. One per- 
son may stress cleanliness, neatness, sim- 
plicity, modesty, and constraint in dress, 
and will emphasize these criteria in sizing 
up the other person. Another individual 
may judge the stimulus person against such 
categories as smartness, sophistication, be- 
comingness, distinctiveness, and suitability. 
Although there is not a great deal of em- 
pirical evidence to date, some preliminary 
research seems to indicate that (1) people 
tend to have a core or set of central con- 
sistent categories against which they mea- 
sure other persons, (2) people use a rather 
limited number of such perceptual cate- 
gories, and (3) there is a strong positive re- 
lationship between the categories that peo- 
ple use to describe others and the categories 
they use to describe themselves.*! 

Some research seems to suggest that those 
who have a high degree of self-insight (1.e., 
those who rate themselves as others rate 
them) also tend to judge other people more 
accurately. But whether the judgment is 
accurate or not, the fact remains that each 
perceiver views the other in light of his own 
idiosyncrasies. 


Associations made with clothing cues 
depend to a fairly large extent upon the 
perceiver’s unique frame of reference. 


SUMMARY -: Perceiver Variables 


It has been demonstrated that some clothing symbols elicit meanings that 
have more universal agreement than others. Clothing cues that are inter- 
preted in a variety of different ways may lack fidelity or be incongruous with 
other cues presented, but such variation may also be accounted for in the 


personality of the perceiver. 


Different individuals may describe stimulus persons at varying levels of 
complexity, ranging from a simple or concrete impression to a mode of per- 


31 Hastorf, Richardson, and Dornbusch, in Tagiuri and Petrullo (eds.), 1958, p. 61. 
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ception that is highly complex or abstract. Furthermore, individuals tend to 
exercise the economizing processes of “selective awareness” in determining 
which of the many cues presented will be recognized. The third group of 
variables*? discussed relates to the personal characteristics of the perceiver. 
The way in which one perceives others depends upon one’s own particular 
set of expectations and frame of reference. 


CONSEQUENCE Sak ©ORes5 ©.Girage 
INTERACTION 


Clothing symbols that are (1) true repre- 
sentations of the self, (2) presented in an 
explicit and perspicuous manner, and (3) 
consistent with other cues are apt to be 
perceived fairly accurately. The more am- 
biguous the cue, on the other hand, the 
more the perceiver is called upon to in- 
terpret its meaning in light of his own 
idiosyncrasies. Individuals may utilize a 
number of processes in making inferences 
from limited stimulus information. These 
will be discussed in the following section as 
judgment processes. In addition, the per- 
ceiver’s interpretation depends to some ex- 
tent upon socially structured expectations, 
and the relationship that exists between the 
judge and the person who is judged. 


1. Judgment Processes 


The influence of first impressions on sus- 
tained social interaction may often have last- 
ing effects. A person who is first perceived 
to be slovenly and poorly dressed is often 
thought to have little concern for his own 
appearance and little regard for the opinions 


32'These variables were chosen in relation to 
their clothing pertinence. For an amplification of 
factors that are assumed to influence person per- 
ception, see Jerome Bruner and Renato Tagiuri, 
“The Perception of People,’ in G. Lindzey (ed.), 
Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. II, Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., Cambridge, 1954, 
pp. 634-654. 


of others. Sometimes this appraisal is ex- 
tended to associations with unfriendliness 
or even rudeness. Although subsequent con- 
tacts with the stimulus person may, in fact, 
contain perceptible elements of amity and 
courtesy, the judge has already been con- 
ditioned to look for the opposing character- 
istics. Studies in perception have shown that 
people tend to see things in terms of a 
“relevant direction,” that is, as they want or 
need to see them.?* Thus, particular cloth- 
ing cues may be linked to other characteris- 
tics which, to the perceiver at least, seem 
interdependent and logically related. These 
characteristics, in turn, may be regarded as 
enduring attributes. 

An inference process is usually based upon 
some “logical” method of reasoning. For 
example, a person who wears glasses probably 
suffered from eye strain; eye strain is often 
caused from too much reading; a person who 
reads a lot is apt to be very intelligent; con- 
sequently, it is “logical” to assume that peo- 
ple who wear glasses are intelligent. Whether 
or not the association of such attributes is 
accurate and truly descriptive of the person 
being judged, is not as significant as the 
fact that judges usually show rather marked 
agreement in the evaluation of such stimulus 
information. 

Sometimes the association is made be- 
tween two similar individuals, rather than 


33 Berelson and Steiner, 1964, p. 114. 





between or among analogous traits. A new 
acquaintance may remind us of someone 
else: “That fellow looks just like Joe John- 
son!” And consciously or unconsciously, we 
assign Joe Johnson’s traits to Bob Smith. 
The sensuous-looking blonde in tight ging- 
ham bodice and full skirt may cause some- 
one to remark, “She dresses like Brigitte 
Bardot,” and impressions of the kittenish, 
dependent, sex symbol are conjured up im- 
mediately in connection with the person 
whom we barely know. The transference of 
personality characteristics from one individ- 
ual to another is a fairly common although 
involuntary process. 

To categorize stimuli persons on the basis 
of selected criteria is known as stereotyping. 
A person is categorized, and then assigned 
a whole set of characteristics that are typi 
cally associated with that role, status, or 
classification. We saw, for example, in the 
response of one student to picture V of 
the Clothing TAT, that the feminine-look- 
ing figure was categorized as “a woman of 
ill repute”; not only do women of ill repute 
wear tight dresses and low-cut necklines, but 
they also stay out all night, and they lie 
about their activities, even to their own sons. 
The gaudy, bedecked American male de- 
scribed in Chapter 2 is the Englishman’s 
stereotype of the typical U.S. tourist. Re- 
sponses to Figure 7-8 indicate that Ameri- 
cans also stereotype the Englishman; he 
wears a tweedy but conservative suit, bowler, 
mustache, and carries a rolled umbrella. 
Even though most people will agree that all 
stereotypes are — at least partly — false, the 
image of the “typical” freshman, professor, 
athletic coach, spinster, or politician is al- 
ways there to provide a basis for identifi- 
cation. 


Individuals employ certain inference 
processes in the associations that are 
made with clothing symbols. 
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2. Relation of the Judge to 
the Judged 


The average person is well aware of the fact 
that he is more likely to be judged on the 
basis of his appearance by people who do not 
know him intimately. There is less com- 
pulsion to be on our “best behavior” with 
life-long acquaintances than with those 
whose contacts have been more limited. 
Moreover, the value which we place on the 
other person’s opinion affects the degree to 
which we find it necessary to control our 
clothing signals. Hurlock’s early study of 
motivation in dress provided some data in 
this regard. In answer to the question “In 
which case do you care most about your ap- 
pearance? almost 56 per cent of the’ re: 
spondents indicated that concern for their 
appearance was greatest when they were with 
friends; +43 per cent said it mattered most 
with strangers, and only one per cent thought 
it to be important with one’s own family. 
None of the respondents deemed clothing 
to be of importance when one was alone.* 
Thus, our families and our most intimate 
friends know us too well to judge us on the 
basis of clothing. Friends who know us less 
well are still forming their opinions about 


-us, and since we value their opinions we find 


it important to dress for their approval. ‘The 
opinions of strangers, on the other hand, 
may or may not be valued. Office workers 
in the occupational study cited earlier found * 
it extremely important to dress up for 
strangers, especially if they were likely to be 
potential customers or high prestige people. 
Conversely, manual workers dressed more 
for the approval of their fellow workers, 
since strangers would have little influence 
over their success on the job. In like manner, 
some people who go to a different city may 
pay greater attention to their dress than they 


34 Hurlock, 1929, p. 41. 
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would if they were in their hometown. A 
woman going to shop in San Francisco, for 
example, may wear a hat and gloves in the 
belief that her appearance will affect the ser- 
vice she receives from the store clerks. Other 
people often experience a sense of anonymity 
in being far away from home, and find it 
possible to relax their standards of dress in 
places where they know no one will recog- 
nize them. The extremely casual dress worn 
by many Americans away from home has re- 
sulted in a rather unflattering stereotype of 
the typical U.S. tourist. 

The consequences of judgment or infer- 
ence processes have also been shown to be 
related to feelings of liking or disliking for 
other persons. Several studies have sup- 
ported the theory that perceivers are inclined 
to like those whom they judge to be similar 
to themselves, and dislike persons whom they 
see as very different from themselves. 


Figure 7-12. Control of clothing cues is not 
as crucial when the judge (in this case the hus- 
band) is intimately acquainted with the judged. 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 


6-6 > > = 


ATE, Inc, WORLD RIGHTS RESERVED. 


“Why, hello, Dick and Kaye—Harry, Marcia—Paul— 
Mabel—John—Steve—Esther—Jim—” 








Carl Mydans, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 7-13. Some people find anonymity in 
strange places and wear garb they would never 
think of wearing on the main streets of their 
own home towns. 


One illustration of the effects of noted 
dissimilarities may be cited, in terms of 
political consequences, in the case of 
William Miller, the 1964 Republican nomi- 
nee for Vice President: He (Miller) drives 
a Cadillac and is always nattily dressed — 
often in a Chesterfield, a tailored shirt with 
French cuffs and a gray homburg. Back at 
home the fancy clothes proved something 
of a political handicap. . . . “Every time 
Miller walked down the street wearing that 
homburg,” says one hometown Democrat, 
“he lost 50 votes.”*° 

Certain aspects of role and status also 
tend to structure the relationship between 
the judge and the judged. The occupational 


35 Chris Welles, “The Bill Millers Rev Up for 
November,” Life, August 7, 1964, p. 36. 





United Press International 


Figure 7-14. Miss France’s dress and appear- 
ance were appropriate for her role as beauty 
queen but unacceptable in the role of a mathe- 
matics teacher. 


study by Form and Stone indicated that if 
manual workers violated the established 
clothing norms, they were most concerned 
about the judgments of their peer workers; 
if the office personnel violated clothing 
norms, they were most concerned about the 
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judgments made by a large and impersonal 
reference group — the “public.” 

Moreover, the characteristics that bring 
recognition in one role may bring rejection 
in another. In 1963, a UPI news release 
reported that the young Parisian who won 
the “Miss France” beauty contest was about 
to be fired from her job as a mathematics 
teacher. The school director was quoted as 
saying that the school would have nothing 
more to do with Miss France because her 
long hair is not a good example to our 
young girls, and because she wears black 
clothes and makeup. . . 3° 

Obviously a number of problems arise 
from inaccurate associations between role 
or status categories and assigned traits. The 
following letter from a young woman ap- 
peared in the “Dear Abby” column: I ac- 
cepted a ring from a young lieutenant in 
the air force. Then he came back to visit 
me in his civvies, and I couldn’t stand him. 
I soon realized that it was his uniform that 
got me, so I gave him his ring back.2” With- 
out the uniform, the young lieutenant lost all 
of the status characteristics (and attractions) 
ascribed to a military officer. The conse- 
quence of such inaccuracies in judgment can 
be disappointing for both the judge and the 
judged. 


Effective relations between the judge 
and the judged will be influenced by an 
understanding of the meanings that 
dress communicates to others. 


SUMMARY - Consequences for Social Interaction 


Clothing cues that are clear, consistent, and accurate representations of the 
self are likely to be perceived more correctly than cues which are fraudulent 
or ambiguous. Individuals employ certain judgment processes in associating 


36 Aline Mosby, “Title May Cost Job; Teacher’s ‘Furious,’ ’’ UPI news release, Paris, 


1963. 


37 Abigail Van Buren, “Dear Abby,” syndicated column, March, 1965. 
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meanings with given clothing symbols; these include (1) the extension of 
clothing characteristics to other “logically-related” personality traits, (2) the 
transference of personality characteristics from one individual to another, and 
(3) role and status stereotyping. 

The relation of the judge to the judged determines not only how an in- 
dividual is perceived, but how the individual seeks to present himself. Cloth- 
ing symbols are deemed to be more important in those situations in which 
the individual (1) is recognized but not too well known, and (2) considers 
the perceiver’s opinion to be of value. Relatives or friends who have intimate 
knowledge of an individual’s personality are not apt to use clothing cues in 
judging the stimulus person. 
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Clothes, Roles, and Status 


In the previous chapters, we have discussed clothing as it relates to the learn- 
ing of new social roles which function in the development of one’s concept 
of self. In addition, we have seen how the clothes of an individual furnish 
significant cues to the perceiver in determining one’s role and status. The 
present chapter is concerned primarily with an analysis of clothing expecta- 
tions in regard to role and status requirements. 

The term role has already been defined as a particular position or category 
occupied by an individual in social relationships, while status refers to the 
place of an individual on a scale of prestige.! As we shall see, each social role 
carries with it a set of behavioral expectations, many of which are manifest 
through the use of clothing. How an individual learns what is expected of 
him, and whether or not he chooses to fulfill such role obligations are also 
matters of concern to us in the analysis of clothing behavior. Moreover, we 
shall consider clothing as it facilitates a change or transition in particular 





roles and statuses. 


GE OTE UNIGigE x EE Gris LON |S 


Implicit in the definition of role are the 
associated rules or norms of behavior to 
which the role occupant is expected to con- 
form. The way in which such group norms 
are established has been discussed in general 
Fens sine G@haptere4 a ltis.clear that no 
society can operate effectively without pro- 
viding for its members some guide or con- 
sistent patterning that will insure the ac- 


1Jt should be noted that the terms “role” and 
“status” have been defined differently by different 
writers. Linton, for example, uses “‘status’’ to desig- 
nate the position of an individual in each of the 
social systems, and does not restrict the definition 
to a prestige continuum. He describes the term 
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complishment of specific social tasks. Group 
members, therefore, usually share notions of 
what is desirable or appropniate in any given 
situation; in many cases there is rather wide- 
spread agreement on the privileges and ob- 
ligations associated with particular roles, 
while in other cases, the expectations may 
be unique to a particular group or individual. 
If a person learns what is expected of him in 


“role” as the “sum total of the cultural patterns 
associated with a particular status,” including the 
attitudes, values, and behavior ascribed by society 
to all occupants of that status. More recently, 
writers have used the term “role” to define both 
the position and its related behavioral expectations. 
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a social situation and he conforms to the 
anticipated behavior, he is generally re- 
warded through positive sanctions (such as 
approval, acceptance, admiration, etc.); on 
the other hand, if he does not know how to 
perform his roles adequately, or if his be- 
havior is contrary to the expectations of the 
group, negative sanctions are likely to be 
employed (e.g., ridicule, indignation, dislike, 
rejection). Specific expectations in regard 
to clothing behavior are discussed below in 
relation to age and sex roles, occupational 
roles, and social roles. 


1. Age and Sex Roles 


Differentiation in roles on the basis of sex 
is probably the most universal determinant 
of social behavior. All societies ascribe a 
different set of obligations and expectations 
to males and to females, and while such 
ascriptions are usually rationalized on the 


Figure 8-1. Clothing expectations for men in 
American society are amazingly explicit. Even 
subtle differences are quickly noted. The de- 
yiations from the “acceptable” cut of a suit 
jacket illustrated on the right — overfitting at 
the waistline, exaggerated cut of the lapels, the 
pocket handkerchief too “set,” buttoning the 
lower button — are considered “effeminate,” 
“theatrical,” and “in poor taste.” 





basis of physiological characteristics, the ac- 
tual restrictions that evolve are almost en- 
tirely determined by the culture.? In prac- 
tically every society the world over, there 
is a marked distinction in the typical garbs 
of men and women, and strict taboos are 
often maintained against the wearing of 
garments assigned to the opposite sex. In 
our own society, Brown explains, women 
may wear men’s clothing but there is the 
strongest kind of feeling directed against 
the man who wears feminine attire.* 

In Western civilization, the most predomi- 
nant cultural norm with respect to sex dif- 
ferentiation in dress is that the female 1s 
supposed to have an interest in dress, while 
the male is supposed to have little or none. 
The woman is expected to be soft, round, 
colorful, delicate and decorative; the man 
should be hard, vigorous, strong, drab and 
inconspicuous. Interestingly enough, such 
secondary sexual characteristics are by no 
means universal in nature. In the animal 
kingdom, it is the male of the species that 
usually inherits the decorative plumage, 
while the female is most often plain and 
subdued. Even in human life, the mascu- 
line member of most primitive tribes is more 
highly ornamented than his feminine coun- 
terpart. 

As a matter of fact, this particular dis- 
tinction between the sexes has not held even 
among the higher orders of civilization. 
Prior to the eighteenth century, for example, 
the most sumptuously dressed member of 
society was the knight, the priest, the prince, 
the lord, the dandy or the macaroni, and 
their ribbons and laces were rarely associated 
with effeminate traits. Since the French and 
the industrial revolutions, however, we have 


2 Linton, 1936, p. 116. 

3 Ina C. Brown, Understanding Other Cultures, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1963, 
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Figure 8-2. A seventeenth-century gentleman. 
History indicates that the conservativeness of 
men’s dress 1s an exception rather than the rule. 


gradually become accustomed to a world 
of “dingy men and bright women.”* Laver 
maintains that this is, indeed, an extraor- 
dinary state of affairs, since even in Biblical 
times the men saw to it that the women did 
not get all the purple and fine linen.’ 
Nevertheless, we must recognize that in 
American society today, attire that is som- 
ber and commonplace is considered to be 


4 For an explanation of why this transition oc- 
curred, see Quentin Bell, On Human Finery, Ho- 
garth Press, London, 1947, pp. 91-92. 
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inherently manly. The least suggestion of 
bright color, unusual cut, or decorative de- 
tail is regarded with some suspicion. 

The division of sex roles by means of 
clothing is so deeply embedded as a social 
norm that in some states it has become a 
part of the penal code. In New York, for 
example, persons who appear in public in 
the garb of the opposite sex are subject to 
arrest and imprisonment. In addition, there 
are numerous city ordinances against trans- 
vestitism, some of which go so far as to 
prohibit impersonation of the opposite sex 
on the stage. The rules are usually applied 
more stringently in the case of men dressing 
like women, and to many it becomes a mis- 
demeanor akin to sexual perversion.® 

Some writers contend that distinctions in 
dress were intended primarily to augment 
sexual characteristics. ‘The corset, for ex- 
ample, not only reduces the circumference 
of the waist, but increases the size of the 
bust and hips. Further, the breathing activity 
is displaced upward, thereby rendering the 
breasts even more prominent. In masculine 
dress, tights, breeches and trousers sup- 
posedly emphasize most effectively the male 
attribute of energy and activity as repre- 
sented by the lower limbs, the organs of 
locomotion.” At least one researcher claims 
to have identified a positive correlation be- 
tween tight trqusers and western heroes, 
and concluded that historically, tight pants 
have always been a badge of masculinity.’ 
While such theories are not yet acceptable 


6 Transvestitism is by no means synonymous 
with homosexuality, although negative social sanc- 
tions are often as great. 

7 Crawley, 1931, p. 129. 

8 Psychologist Murray Sherman reported a study 
of the Freudian aspects of male attire as part of a 
motivational research project. He concluded that the 
adult male in Ivy Leagues or Continentals has never 
shed his childhood admiration of the cowboy, and 
“has a deep-seated unconscious desire to remain 
eternally young.” 


as fact, they are at least consistent with 
Ellis’ observation that the extreme impor- 
tance of clothes would disappear at once if 
the two sexes were to dress alike.® 

A case in point was the virtual loss of 
sex identity in post-revolutionary Russia. 
Women, having achieved full equality with 
men, adopted the same uniform-like jackets, 
shirts and boots, and both sexes rejected all 
forms of dress that would in any way add to 
their physical attractiveness. ‘Their shabby, 
drab and “‘mildewed” suits became a badge 
of self-sacrifice to the state.’° It was not 
until the late 1950’s, as standards for the 
“classless society” became more relaxed and 
consumer goods more available, that a re- 
newed interest in clothes began to develop. 
Western-style fashion shows were initiated 
in Moscow, and the Soviet woman gradually 
recaptured her desire to look feminine. 

The close relationship between the status 
of women and the expression of sex role 
through dress can be demonstrated in almost 
every period of fashion history. Clothes that 
restrict or hamper the movements of the 
female have always been prevalent in cul- 
tures or periods in which the woman’s posi- 
tion is inferior, and her sphere of activities 
confined largely to the home. In periods of 
greater freedom and emancipation, feminine 
dress tends to take on more of the character- 
istics of male attire. The wearing of bifur- 
cated garments, for example, has increased 
steadily in America since the suffragette 
movement of the late nineteenth century.” 


9 Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, Random House, New York, 1936, Vol. 4, 
p. 209. 


10 John Gunther, Inside Russia Today, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1958, p. 41. 


11 There are notable exceptions to the correla- 
tion between female status and the wearing of 
bifurcated garments, but in all such cases some 
other element of dresss restricted mobility, e.g., 
Chinese ladies wore trousers, but their feet were 
bound and deformed. 
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Figure 8-3. The trend toward bifurcated gar- 
ments for women even includes wedding attire. 


A contemporary study of women’s dress on 
the Pennsylvania State University campus 
revealed that thirty-six per cent of the aver- 
age college girl’s wardrobe consists of bifur- 
cated garments.” 

Society thus establishes fairly well-defined 
roles for men, and certain other roles for 
women. These definitions are translated into 
appropriate clothing expressions, and cloth- 
ing helps to set the stage for learning the 
required social behavior associated with sex 
roles. Young children begin to learn the dif- 
ferences in sex roles very early so that even 
by the age of two or three, distinctions in 


12 Betty L. Davis, “The Relationship Between 
Masculine-Feminine Personality Traits and the Feel- 
ings Associated with the Wearing of Bifurcated 
Garments,” Master’s Thesis, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1965. 


attitudes and interests may be noted. Much 
greater conformity in dress is demanded of 
men, and stronger social sanctions are en- 
forced against males who wear feminine at- 
tire than against women who wear masculine 
attire. Patterns in child rearing reveal that 
parents strongly influence such sex role am- 
biguity. Little girls today are often dressed 
for play in overalls or shorts, and a certain 
amount of tomboy behavior is regarded with 
amusement on the part of the parent. Little 
boys, however, have no corresponding free- 
dom, and any tendency toward feminine 
behavior is given immediate disapproval. 
Pitcher noted that fathers especially tend to 
emphasize a kind of exclusive masculinity 
in their sons.!? Thus, clothing for men be- 
comes much more rigidly defined, and even 
the slightest deviations are easily recognized. 

It is, of course, the more subtle differences 
that make clothes distinctively masculine or 
feminine, and not the blatant observation 
that men wear pants and women wear skirts. 
When women do wear pants, they are 
women’s pants, and their shirts button right 
over left. Virtually every article of clothing 
in contemporary life is specifically desig- 
nated as belonging to one sex or the other; 
even handkerchiefs are sexually defined. Not 
only are the articles themselves differen- 
tiated, but their usage as well. A casual 
study of our daily habits will reveal an in- 
finite number of clothing expectations that 
perpetuate sex role distinctions. A man is 
always expected to remove his right glove 
when shaking hands; a lady never does so 
(unless the hand she is shaking belongs to 
the President or other dignitary). A lady is 
expected to cover her head in church, a man 
is expected not to; a male guest removes his 
hat immediately inside the house, while the 
female keeps hers on. A man checks his coat 
in public places, a woman retains hers. 


13 Evelyn G. Pitcher, “Male and Female,” 
Atlantic, Vol. 211, March, 1963, p. 87. 
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These few illustrations are sufhcient at this 
point to demonstrate that clothing expecta- 
tions are highly related to sex role assign- 
ments. 

While clothing is not as distinguishable 
with respect to age as it is to sex, every so- 
clety maintains some differentiation in cloth- 
ing norms for each stage in the life cycle. 
Most often these are broadly defined in 
terms of dress that is considered appropriate 
for children, adults, or the aged. In our own 
complex system, we make age-grade distinc- 
tions (not only in size, but in style) for in- 
fants, toddlers, children, subteen, teen, 
junior, misses, and women’s wear. ‘The high 
value placed upon eternal youth in our cul- 
ture prohibits the use of any commercial 
category that extends beyond clothes for the 


Figure 8-4. Patterns in child rearing influ- 
ence ambiguity in the development of female 
sex roles. A certain amount of tomboyishness 
in girls is reinforced through positive sanctions. 


“Species Americornus": The Marble Shooter (c) 1965 The Kellogg Co. 
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mature woman, although the growing pro- 
portion of elderly people in the U.S. popula- 
lation has given impetus to an increased 
study of the clothing needs of the aged. 

Clothing expectations for various age cate- 
gories are seldom enforced as rigidly as they 
are for sex roles, but we quickly identify the 
black velvet strapless as too sophisticated 
for the teenager’s first formal dance; and the 
woman past forty who continues to wear 
gay bouffant styles and mbbons in her hair 
rarely escapes social criticism. Incongruities 
between age and dress are obvious, not only 
because they highlight the individual’s physi- 
cal disparities, but because they are essen- 
tially in violation of the normative expecta- 
tion. 

Not very many years ago, a boy’s age had 
a direct relationship to the length of his 
pants. Boys under the age of six or seven 
were usually clothed in shorts; prepubescent 
boys wore knickers; and the first pair of long 
trousers really marked one’s initiation into 
manhood. Bush and London have attempted 
to account for the disappearance of these age- 
role symbols by analyzing the fundamental 
changes that have taken place in the social 
tole of the prepubescent boy.'* Greater 
permissiveness in theories of child growth 
and development have gradually obscured 
the Victorian notions of a child’s proper 
place in society. Today, he is permitted 
greater freedom; the fewer restrictions placed 
upon his activities, the less structured his 
tole becomes. Fewer restrictions in age-role 
expectations lead to greater variability of 
acceptable forms and styles of clothing. 
Hence, the prepubescent boy is no longer 
restricted to the wearing of knickers. 

A similar analysis could be made of the 
age-role expectations of women. Improved 

14 George Bush and Perry London, “On the Dis- 
appearance of Knickers: Hypotheses for the Func- 
tional Analysis of the Psychology of Clothing,” 


Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 51, May 1960, 
pp. 359-366. 


health and the widespread use of youth- 
preserving cosmetics have blurred the dis- 
tinctions between adulthood and old age. 
Grandmothers are no longer confined to the 
image of Whistler’s mother. Rose Kennedy 
in her seventies is permitted the same range 
of clothing choices as her daughters in their 
forties. It is highly probable that if age-roles 
were more specifically defined, correspond- 
ing clothing expectations would be more 
explicit. 

In spite of the increased variability in 
role and clothing expectations in modern 
society, there are still discernible patterns 
associated with age-role and dress. In early 
adolescence, rigid conformity to the peer 
group is expected. A twelve-year-old girl 
is not content with a sweater similar to her 


Figure 8—5. In the adolescent world, confor- 
mity to peer norms often means exact duplica- 
tion. 
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friend’s — it must be an exact duplicate. 
Among adult females, however, an exact 
duplicate of a costume in the same social 
set would mean disaster. Moreover, it is per- 
missible for a young man in his twenties 
to engage in activities that will attract the 
attention of numerous members of the op- 
posite sex. He spends a high proportion of 
his income on clothes, pays particular atten- 
tion to the latest changes in fashion, and is 
accorded the privilege of wearing bright 
colors, fancy patterns and extreme styles. 
A married man with three children, how- 
ever, would be regarded with some suspicion 
if he continued such clothing behavior into 
middle age. A man in his forties is expected 
to be dressed in good taste and well-groomed, 
but to flaunt in sartorial splendor like a pea- 
cock is obviously inviting trouble! Men in 
their seventies are expected to pay greater 
attention to their physical comforts in 
clothes, and their overall appearance is an- 
ticipated to be somewhat relaxed and sub- 
dued. An older man who prefers a more fash- 
ionable image than the norm allows runs the 
risk of being type-cast as a “lecherous old 
goat.” 

Age and sex roles are thus arbitrarily as- 
cribed to individuals on a biological basis, 
and each is associated with a particular set 
of clothing expectations which are defined 
in varying degrees of specificity. Sex roles 
tend to be more clearly defined since they 
are determined immediately at birth and 
remain fixed throughout life. Age roles also 
begin at birth, but follow a pattern of con- 
stant change as the individual gradually 
progresses through a series of chronologically 
determined statuses. 


Age and sex roles are reflected in the 
clothing expectations held for all mem- 
bers of society; the more stable or 
clear-cut the role, the more explicit 
the requirements of dress. 
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2. Occupational Roles 


Clothing expectations for particular occupa- 
tional roles have been discussed to some ex- 
tent in Chapter 7 with respect to clothing 
symbolism. ‘The study by Form and Stone 
of white collar and manual workers revealed 
a rather clear-cut pattern of established cloth- 
ing norms. The acceptable garb for office 
workers proved to be a business suit or a 
sports jacket worn over shirt and slacks, 
while manual workers wore uniforms, over- 
alls, or various combinations of old clothes 
on the job. Office workers tended to evaluate 
their clothing in terms of a well-groomed 
appearance and canons of good taste, while 
the orientations of manual workers were 
structured in terms of the functional aspect 
of clothes, i.e., garments were supposed to 
be efficient and comfortable in order to 
facilitate maximum work performance and 
contribute to safety on the job. 

Zweig noted similar standards in workers’ 
ideas of dress.1° Manual workers did not be- 
lieve in wearing heavy clothes, and seldom 
wore hats or gloves. Men in positions of 
authority, however, such as foremen or 
supervisors, were expected to wear better 
clothes than the laborers, although nothing 
that would make the distinction too great. 
Lack of ostentation is another characteristic 
of the workers’ way of dressing, says Zweig. 
Smartness is not valued highly by the ma- 
jority of them; on the contrary it is treated 
with suspicion. 

Even though the white collar workers ad- 
mitted that they like to wear new clothes 
on the job, most of them felt more at ease 
if they were able to “break in” such items in 
a social situation first. Having the benefit 
of a positive group reaction to their new 
articles of dress gave them greater security 


15 Ferdynand Zweig, The British Worker, Pen- 


guin Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1952, 
pp. 157165. 
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in wearing the new clothes later on the job. 
Laborers had to wear new clothes first “to 
get the starch out” of them, so they would 
be comfortable at work. 

Differences were also noted between these 
same groups of workers in their clothing ex- 
pectations for the job interview and specific 
social situations. When applying for work, 
office personnel usually dressed up in their 
best suits, while the majority of manual 
workers appeared in overalls, work clothes, 
or trouser and shirt combinations. When 
asked what they would wear to church or to 
public meetings, many respondents in both 
groups suggested that a ~“bést,” = blue,” 
“dress,” or “conservative” suit would be ap- 
propriate. However, a much larger propor- 
tion of manual workers did not feel that 
the suit had to be “best,” “blue,” “dress,” 
or “conservative,” and almost a third of them 
considered sports outfits, trouser and shirt 
combinations, or simply clean and pressed 
garments to be acceptable attire for such 
occasions.’® 

There is considerable evidence that an- 
ticipated clothing behavior in many occupa- 
tional situations has a close relationship to 
the statuses of the employees or workers. 
Roth’s observations of protective clothing 
worn by the medical personnel of a state 
hospital is a case in point.’’ The investigator 
noted the percentage of doctors, nurses, and 
other staff wearing surgical caps, gowns, and 
masks in their contacts with victims of 
communicable disease. If the use of such 
garments is effective in preventing the spread 
of disease to others, it is logical to assume 
that no distinctions should be made in the 
category of individuals required to wear 
them. Fewer than five per cent of the doc- 


16 Form and Stone, 1955, p. 28. 

17 Julius Roth, “Ritual and Magic in the Control 
of Contagion,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
22, June 1957, pp. 310-314. 


tors, however, wore the surgical garb in 
their contacts with patients. Roughly a 
quarter of the professional nurses and about 
half of the practical nurses were so attired 
when entering patients’ rooms, while aides 
and student nurses were the only groups who 
wore the garments faithfully. Thus, the 
data showed an inverse relationship between 
the wearing of protective clothing and oc- 
cupational status level: the lower the status 
of the employee, the more frequent use of 
protective clothes. One possible explanation, 
of course, is that the threat of criticism for 
not dressing properly increases progressively 
down the status scale. No one would en- 
force a sanction against a doctor, but every 
employee in a position superior to the aides 
and students could censure them for not 
protecting themselves. 

It is possible to define most occupational 
positions, however, in terms of the general 
type of attire which is acceptable or antici- 
pated. The priest is expected to wear a black 
suit and clerical collar, the policeman is sup- 
posed to wear a blue uniform, the salesman 
must keep his pants pressed and his shoes 
polished, and the lawyer must look pros- 
perous enough to inspire confidence in his 
clients. Low-cut dresses, tight sweaters, and 
conspicuous jewelry are generally considered 
to be inappropriate for the secretary, while 
most department stores maintain a fairly 
explicit set of dress regulations for their 
salespeople. A college teacher finds that his 
image is enhanced if he dresses in a fashion 
that is consistent with the role of a professor. 
At least one study has shown that people 
who look like professors are judged by others 
as being more successful in this role than 
those who fail to meet the appearance ex- 
pectation.1® Thus we see that an individual 
learns to be a doctor or a dressmaker, and 

18R. A. Ellis and T. C. Keedy, “Three Dimen- 


sions of Status: A Study of Academic Prestige,” 
Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 3, 1960, pp. 23-28. 





in the process, learns the definition of the 
accompanying statuses and the behavior pat- 
terns appropriate to such statuses. 


A particular set of clothing norms is 
generally associated with each occupa- 
tional role; the sanctions used to en- 
force such norms vary with the status 
of the occupation. 


3. Social Roles 


All roles are social roles, including those 
that are ascribed on the basis of age and sex, 
and those that are achieved through occupa- 
tional learning. There are numerous other 
activities, however, that do not fit into these 
precise categories, and although the distinc- 
tion is rarely clearcut, most people readily 
perceive a difference between a_ business 
situation and a social situation. In the realm 
of clothing behavior, appropriate or suitable 
dress is defined largely in terms of social 
activities, e.g., sportswear, dinner dress, 
formal attire, etc. Almost any book of eti- 
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quette will furnish adequate descriptions of 
masculine and feminine costumes that are 
considered “correct” for a wide variety of 
social functions. The majority of Americans, 
however, rarely consult the etiquette books 
unless they find themselves involved in a 
church wedding. 

Since the most persistent problems asso- 
ciated with dress center around the right 
thing to wear, we might wonder why people 
do not rely more heavily on these handbooks 
of social usage. Why do people choose to 
follow them to the letter for a marriage 
ceremony, but abandon their use for the 
daily activities of living? The answers to 
these questions can be found in the way 
social norms are established and enforced. 
Let us consider a few specific examples for 
purposes of illustration. 

Writers of etiquette books would be the 
first to agree that regional customs and 
local patterns of behavior strongly influence 
what is considered proper in any given situa- 
tion. Campus clothes for college women 
may be given a relatively abstract description 


Figure 8-6. The differences between western and eastern riding costumes illustrate how re- 
gional customs determine what is considered proper attire in certain situations. 


Lawrence Joseph from F.P.G. 
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in terms of wool skirts worn with harmoniz- 
ing blouses and sweaters, flat-heeled shoes, 
and a tweed topcoat. This is, no doubt, the 
predominant pattern in universities across 
the country, although each campus adds its 
own bit of local color — most often in the 
form of footwear, headgear, or other acces- 
sories. However, classroom attire in many 
of the all-female eastern colleges tends to be 
considerably less formal; sweatshirts worn 
with a pair of shorts, slacks, jeans, cut-offs, 
or stretch pants constitute the going norm. 
At the other extreme, students attending 
urban campuses in the center of a large city 
may wear tailored dresses or suits with heeled 
pumps and nylons. Thus, clothing norms 
develop out of a particular set of environ- 
mental circumstances. 

Another factor that interferes with a pre- 
dictable set of clothing expectations is the 
rapid and continuous change that occurs in 
the social patterns of any dynamic society. 
Fashion change and social change will be 
discussed in Chapter 11, but two kinds of 
illustrations seem pertinent here. One re- 
lates to changing attitudes and values within 
the culture or the social system itself, and 
the other is an example of how technological 
changes may influence such attitudes and 
values. 

Since the end of World War II, America 
has experienced an increasing degree of in- 
formality in patterns of social behavior. ‘lhe 
roots of such change lie in economic factors 
that bring a greatly improved standard of 
living and increased leisure time to large seg- 
ments of the middle and lower classes. Up- 
per class living standards have been flaunted 
on the television screens, tempting the ap- 
petites of all those in lower statuses. At the 
same time, the speedy and relatively inex- 
pensive reproduction of what once had been 
exclusive styles of dress now brings fashion 
within the reach of the majority. Thus, life 
in America has become characterized by an 


endless striving to obtain the material pos- 
sessions of the next higher social status, 
while occupants of the upper class find that 
it is no longer smart to live lavishly. With 
the expanding life of the middle-class Ameri- 
cdn in da consumer's civilization, explains 
Lerner, new rules are necessary for dress and 
manners.1® 

New developments in technology may 
also modify our ideas of what one should 
wear. For example, not long ago, clothing 
that was considered appropriate for street- 
wear or business was usually confined to the 
more subdued colors in medium to dark 
values. ‘This rule-of-thumb had a very prac- 
tical base in that light colors would show 
soil more readily, and bnght colors would 
make one conspicuous and would be distract- 
ing on a street lined with gray buildings and 
filled with black automobiles. ‘Technological 
improvements in paints and pigments sud- 
denly splashed our streets with color, and 
concomitant advances in wash-and-wear 
fabrics greatly reduced our concern over 
getting dirty. Such changes are so numerous 
and so rapid that last year’s etiquette book 
reads like yesterday’s newspaper. 

In spite of the gradual merging of class 
lines in American society, there are still 
those inevitable distinctions that must be 
made between groups or individuals who are 
widely separated on the status continuum. 
Even the newer “common-sense” books of 
etiquette are directed toward those who have 
some opportunity to give formal dinners, 
attend the opera, fox hunt, or travel abroad. 
Because such activities are still beyond the 
reach of those in the lower strata, any man- 
nerisms adopted from the same social code 
would be considered “putting on airs.” Con- 
sider again the distinctions that were noted 
between the clothing expectations of white 
collar and manual workers in regard to 


19 Max Lerner, America as a Civilization, Vol. I, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1957, p. 641. 





suitable church attire — differences that 
were significant even when the groups were 
socially juxtaposed. 

Lack of consensus as to what constitutes 
the appropriate norm is obvious in the fol- 
lowing statement of a woman who was, at 
the time, having an argument with her hus- 
band over the way she was dressed: Why 
should I get all dressed up and put on a 
girdle just to go marketing in my own 
neighborhood? Lots of other women wear 
housedresses worse than mine to go shop- 
ping, and if anybody I know sees me dressed 
this way, they won't think anything of it! 
One reason for the dispute was that the 
woman and her husband perceived the norm 
differently: he was more conscious of the 
well-dressed women shoppers, while she 
noticed the women who were dressed more 
casually than herself. In addition, the man 
and his wife were affected differently by the 
potential sanctions of enforcement: he was 
fearful of the disapproval of others as well 
as the reflection it might make on his own 
ability to marry and support an attractive 
woman; she saw little reward for her efforts 
to dress up, and her own desire for physical 
comfort outweighed the cost of any negative 
reaction. ‘The people she might meet in the 
supermarket were perceived as exerting little 
influence over her behavior, and the strong- 
est sanction they could enforce would be to 
overlook or ignore her appearance. 

This kind of disagreement is not resolved 
by attempting to prove who is right or wrong, 
but it does illustrate the kinds of social prob- 
lems that arise when norms are not clearly 
defined. Americans have been taught to 
place such a high value on individuality that 
they resist the idea of any fixed standards 
for social behavior. Yet the most embarrass- 
ing moments occur when an individual does 
not anticipate the group expectation ac- 
curately, or in some way fails to meet the 
expectation. Some clarification of the social 
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code is necessary to avoid the confusions that 
stem from our diverse ethnic origins and 
class mobility. We are prone to pity mem- 
bers of a society who are restricted to pre- 
scribed statuses of class or caste, but because 
their lives are fixed and precisely arranged, 
they know exactly what is expected of them. 
Membership in a rigidly organized society 
may deprive the individual of opportunities 
to exercise his particular gifts, Linton wrote, 
but it gives him an emotional security which 
is almost unknown among ourselves.”° 

The fact that norms develop in virtually 
every aspect of human activity seems to in- 
dicate that people have a basic need to vali- 
date their opinions and behavior against the 
opinions and behavior of other individuals 
and groups in their social milieu. Knowing 
the ground rules of a society enables the 
individual to live more comfortably and 
operate more efficiently within it than he 
could without such rules to guide him. 
Social codes take time to learn, and require 
judgment in applying them to the many 
situational ramifications to be found in a 
diverse social system. Adolescents in_par- 
ticular find difficulty in learning the rules 
fast enough to keep pace with their chang- 
ing status. Hence, they rely on absolute 
conformity to peer group behavior in order 
to protect themselves from social errors. A 
boy of thirteen must not only have jeans of 
a particular size and color, but jeans of a 
particular brand name and model, because 
only then can he be sure that they will meet 
the required expectation in every detail. 

Clothing norms were studied by Wass and 
Eicher in relation to the role behavior of 
ninth grade girls. In the particular school 
studied, students were free to select their 
own attire since there were no dress regula- 
tions enforced. When students were ques- 
tioned, however, 83 per cent were under the 
impression that the school did have rules, 

20 Linton, 1936, p. 131. 
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and 80 per cent felt that all schools should 
have such rules. These teen-age girls con- 
formed closely to the wearing of skirts, 
blouses, and sweaters for school, and _al- 
though they indicated that a wider range of 
garments would be appropriate for each 
role, the range in garments actually worn 
was quite limited. Respondents thought 
that a student should dress more casually 
for a basketball game than for school, 
unless she happened to attend the game 
with a boy. Since she would then play 
the role of somebody’s “date,” they believed 
that dressier clothes would be required. 
Moreover, these ninth graders felt that cer- 
tain roles were so specific in regard to dress 
requirements that they often did not par- 
ticipate in an activity because they lacked 
the appropriate costume. In many cases, the 
gitls indicated that they had gone places 
when their dress was inappropriate and 
then wished that they had not. It was ap- 
parent from this study that clothing was 
chosen in relation to specific roles, often 
changed when the roles changed, and fre- 
quently influenced the behavior of the 
wearer. In addition, when there was no 
formal dress code in operation, the group 
established its own.”! 


Although we give lip service to individ- 
uality, most people want to do what is ex- 
pected of them. If people fail to use the 
etiquette books to guide their daily round 
of activities, it is because they fear that the 
standards do not serve their particular local, 
personal, changing situation. When it comes 
to weddings, however, people are driven to 
the guides of etiquette because they do not 
marry often enough to establish their own 
norms. Aside from the variation of religious 
differences, the marriage ceremony itself is 
an age-old tradition that remains unaffected 
by social and technological change. The 
bride wears her grandmother’s wedding dress, 
the cast of characters is set, and everyone 
involved is apprised of the action that will 
take place. The behavior of each performer 
is open to the surveillance of a large number 
of individuals, many of whom are the most 
important people in the lives of the two 
principal players. Thus, the intrinsic rewards 
are high for executing the whole affair in 
proper fashion. 


An individual’s security and success in 
any given social role is directly related 
to his accuracy in estimating the cloth- 
ing expectations of the group. 


SUMMARY - Clothing Expectations 


Common notions of appropriate dress for a variety of social situations 
help an individual learn the behavioral expectations for particular role cate- 
gories. In our society, the most obvious distinctions in dress are made on the 
basis of ascribed age and sex roles. Virtually all societies assign a different 
set of clothing expectations to males and to females, and violation of the 
established norms by either sex are met with negative sanctions, although 
the costs are usually greater for the male. Although clothing expectations 
for various age categories are rarely enforced as rigidly as they are for sex 
roles, society maintains some differentiation in clothing norms for each stage 
in the life cycle. 

21 Betty Wass and Joanne Eicher, “Clothing as Related to Role Behavior of Teen-age 


Girls,” Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 2, Michigan State University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, November 1964, pp. 206-213. 
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Most occupational roles may be defined in terms of the general type of 
attire which is considered appropriate for the position. Part of the training 
for an occupation or profession includes learning the clothing behavior that 
will project an accurate image. Suitable or proper attire is defined largely in 
terms of specific social activities, but the degree of consensus as to what con- 
stitutes the going norm will vary with the group. Factors that interfere with 
the establishment of predictable clothing expectations include (1) the in- 
fluence of regional customs and local patterns, (2) the rapid and continuous 
social and technological change in American society, (3) inevitable distinc- 
tions between classes of people widely separated on the status continuum, and 
(4) qualifying circumstances peculiar to the situation. In spite of the high 
value that many Americans place on individuality, most people instinctively 
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desire to conform to the expectations of the group. 


RO PE PE EARNING 


Costumes that are designed for the stage 
must reinforce the character to be played 
and help the audience visualize the domi 
nant traits of the role. From early childhood 
on, the individual in society learns and re- 
hearses the social roles he will enact in life, 
and his clothing is as essential to the success- 
ful performance of these roles as the costume 
is to the actor. Just as the costume designer 
must be able to identify the distinctive fea- 
tures of the part and translate these into 
visual symbols of dress, the individual must 
learn to identify his role, and acquire the 
appropriate symbols of dress and behavior. 


1. Role Differentiation and 
Identification 


In the preceding unit we discussed sex role 
as one of the first categories to which an 
individual was assigned. One of the earliest 
distinctions that a child learns to make re- 
garding himself and others is that some peo- 
ple are boys and others are girls, and cloth- 
ing and dress are often the initial criteria 
used by children to make such differentia- 


AUN D® PO’ RRA YeAGLE 


tions.” ‘Typical associations made by pre- 
school youngsters is that boys wear pants 
and girls wear dresses, and many children 
find it impossible to make sex distinctions 
in the absence of these symbols. 

A number of investigations have been 
conducted which shed some light on the 
way in which children begin to discern spe- 
cific role distinctions. Weese studied the 
preschool child’s capacity to recognize the 
sex appropriateness of selected items of dress 
and appearance.?? Data from the study in- 
dicated that both boys and girls were able 
to identify female articles (e.g., lady’s blouse, 
brassiere, hosiery, etc.) more accurately than 
masculine articles (man’s shirt, necktie, 
socks, etc.). Girls were found to be more 
accurate than boys in the sex designation of 
such appearance items, while boys were more 
accurate in the sex designation of task items 


22H]. Conn and L. Kanner, “Children’s Aware- 
ness of Sex Differences,’ Journal of Child Psychiatry, 
Vol. I, 1947, pp. 3-57. 

23 Audray L’H. Weese, “Cultural Objects and 
Apparent Symbols as Sex Discernment Factors 
Among Preschool Children,’ Master’s ‘Thesis, 
Michigan State University, 1964. 
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(egg beater, iron, wooden spoon; wrench, 
screw driver, pliers, etc.). ‘These findings 
suggest that the feminine role is more 
readily identified because preschool children 
spend most of their day in the female en- 
vironment of the mother or nursery school 
teacher, while the father works away from 
home. This is coupled with the fact that 
American mothers often take on elements 
of masculine dress, while the reverse pattern 
is rarely true. Moreover, in the basic pro- 
cess of role learning, the child begins to 
think, feel, act, and become like the sig- 
nificant other person(s) in his environment; 
in most cases, this is the parent of the same 
sex. ‘Through such identification, girls take 
on the attitudes and interests of the mother, 
and boys take on the identity of the father. 
Thus, it appears that by the age of three or 
four, gitls have developed more of the 
mother’s interest in clothes, while boys seem 
to be more aware of the symbols of work 
orientation. 

An earlier study by Brown also indicated 
that children tend to develop relatively di- 
chotomous sex role impressions early in 
life.24 The investigator constructed a child- 
figure drawing that was sexless in appearance 
and used it in relation to pictures of various 
articles of clothing and other objects and 
activities commonly associated with mas- 
culine or feminine roles. Eighty-five per cent 
of the boys and forty-five per cent of the 
girls assigned the “it” figure to a sex category 
that was consistent with their own. The 
tendency to show strong opposite-sex prefer- 
ence or mixed masculine-feminine prefer- 
ences was more frequent in girls than in 
boys — that is, boys tended to show a more 
clear-cut preference for masculine roles than 
girls did for feminine roles. This is not sur- 


24 Daniel G. Brown, “Sex-Role Preferences in 
Young Children,” Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
70, No. 14, 1956, pp. 1-19. 


prising in view of our earlier discussion of 
child rearing practices and parental sanctions 
involving the child’s behavior. A little girl’s 
tomboy activities are often rewarded as 
much as her lady-like behavior, while boys 
experience no such freedom in the assump- 
tion of ambiguous roles. In American so- 
ciety, the female is permitted a choice of 
career and homemaking alternatives; the 
male is not given this choice, and he is con- 
fined more rigidly to the preferences and ac- 
tivities traditionally associated with the mas- 
culine role. 

This also helps to explain why appropriate 
men’s attire is defined in such specific m1- 
nutia of detail. When punishment is con- 
sistently applied for not conforming to the 
appropriate type of role behavior, the ex- 
pectations attached to a position or category 
become clarified. If an individual under- 
stands clearly what is expected of him, role 
learning is greatly facilitated. The female, 
on the other hand, has a more difficult time 
learning the behavior which is appropriate 
to her role because she is confronted with an 
ambiguous set of expectations. Her clothing, 
therefore, reflects a much wider range of ac- 
ceptable patterns. 

This relationship between the clarity of 
the role and its expression through clothing 
is obvious in a number of other cases. ‘The 
role of the nun, for example, is sharply de- 
fined, and in spite of the variations in habit 
that occur from order to order, nuns are rec- 
ognized almost anywhere in the world, and 
a fairly high degree of consensus exists in 
regard to the type of behavior expected of 
them. The wearing of any uniform, in fact, 
is an indication that the individual has given 
up some of his rights to act freely and in- 
dependently, and he must behave in accor- 
dance with the rules and limitations spe- 
cifically defined for his group. 

The expectations assigned to the age role 
of the adolescent is another case in point. 





His role behavior is ambiguously defined, 
and he finds himself treated like a child one 
minute and like an adult the next. His 
adoption of numerous bizarre fads in rapid 
succession reflects the instability of his role 
and the lack of consensus surrounding its 
expectations. 

huss swemsecuthats proper attire can be 
more explicitly defined when role expecta- 
tions are clear-cut. A sensible approach to 
the study of suitable or appropriate clothing 
requires the student to follow a logical pat- 
tern of reasoning. He must first be able to 
identify the role he wishes to play. (‘This is 
not often as simple as it sounds, for all 
people play a number of overlapping and 
sometimes conflicting roles.) Second, he 
must devise a method for determining the 
degree of consensus that exists regarding the 
norms associated with that role, and be able 
to visualize such role requirements in terms 
of appropriate clothing symbols. 


A high degree of consensus in the defi- 
nition of role expectations results in 
fairly stable, limited, and prescribed 
patterns of appropriate dress; lack of 
clarity, or ambiguity in role definition 
increases the variability of acceptable 
clothing styles. 


2. Learning Appropriate Role 


Behavior 


It is not enough for an actor to identify his 
part in the play; he must somehow acquire 
the look, the mannerisms, the gestures, the 
skills, and the feelings of the character he is 
to portray. He must also understand the 
roles of the supporting actors and be ready 
to take his cues from them. ‘The performer 
learns a single role in a relatively short pe- 
tiod of time. ‘The individual in society often 
learns several roles simultaneously, and the 
process extends over a lifetime. 
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The task of role learning is accomplished 
in a number of ways. We have already dis- 
cussed the process of identification in rela- 
tion to the formation of the self concept. 
The child imitates the parent of the same 
sex, and thereby learns the appropriate atti- 
tudes, values, and behavior. Because clothes 
symbolize the very early distinctions that a 
child is able to make in sex role, clothing 
serves as an important aid in the subsequent 
designation of many other role categories 
and their accompanying characteristics. ‘This 
process of imitation?’ is not confined to 
childhood, however, and individuals con- 
tinue to pattern their behavior after desir- 
able models. As we shall see later, this imi- 
tative nature of the human organism 
accounts for much of the fad and fashion 
phenomena. In the learning of new social 
roles, the neophyte identifies with an ex- 
perienced occupant of the same position, 
and by copying the latter’s actions, he soon 
acquires an understanding of the appropriate 
norms and values. A college freshman, for 
example, will usually look to the sophomore 
or upperclassman for cues that will guide 
her clothing behavior. Through observation, 
she will learn what female students wear on 
Campus X to study in the library on Satur- 
day afternoon, to eat breakfast in the dining 
hall on Sunday morning, and to attend a 
sorority meeting Monday night. 

The principles of operant conditioning 
have also been discussed earlier, and are 
applicable here in the process of role learn- 
ing. ‘he same system of rewards and pun- 


25 Many writers make a distinction between 
“Gdentification”’ and “imitation.” Identification 
involves the process of imagining oneself in the role 
of the other, while imitation is a deliberate copying 
of behavior of other persons in the immediate 
environment. Both terms are used here to indicate 
observational learning based on the behavior of a 
model. See T. R. Sarbin, “Role Theory,” in G. 
Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, 
Vol. I, 1954, pp. 223-255. 
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ishments shape the behavior of the individ- 
ual to fit the requirements of the position. 
The social reinforcements for appropriate 
clothing behavior are many—a smile, a 
caress, acceptance, admiration — while in- 
appropriate attire elicits responses that range 
all the way from mild disapproval to possible 
arrest and imprisonment. 

In some cases, the learning of a new social 
role requires the individual to unlearn some 
of the behavior associated with former roles. 
Perhaps as a child, a little boy’s mother al- 
ways arranged his shirt collar over his 
sweater or jacket. When he learned to dress 
himself, his mother may have reminded him, 
“Pull out your collar, dear.” By the time he 
got to high school, fixing the shirt collar 
over the jacket had become habitual. As a 
college freshman, he may be perceptive 
enough to realize that the other fraternity 
men never wear a sport shirt with the collar 
unbuttoned and draped over the jacket. If 
he is not that perceptive, or if the collar 
habit is strongly formed, a fellow pledge may 
have to advise him that “no Sigma Nu wears 
his collar like that.” If, on the other hand, 
there is no such kindly pledge, he may hear 
a loud voice herald his arrival: “Hey fellas! 
Here comes li] Lord Fauntleroy!” Or the 
fraternity men may be unkind enough to 
say nothing but refuse to accept him into 
their group because he “lacks polish.” The 
role aspirant, therefore, must discard habits 
that are incompatible with the new role if 
he wishes to perform that role successfully. 

The example just cited also illustrates an- 
other method of role learning, that of direct 
tuition. The kindly pledge who gives ad- 
vice is tutoring the neophyte by giving him 
verbal instructions. Such guides, coupled 
with the opportunity to practice the new 
role, can lead to the performance of the 
anticipated behavior. 

Thus, in the process of learning to be a 
doctor or a dressmaker, one must learn the 
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Figure 8-7. Carmichael realizes that clothing 
expectations vary for different roles. 


definition of the accompanying statuses and 
the behavior patterns appropriate to such 
statuses. In most cases, the more opportu- 
nity one has to familiarize himself with the 
norms and values of his particular group, 
the more apt he is to conform to them. It 
also follows, that the greater his conformity 
to group expectations, the greater will be 
his acceptance by the group.”* As his status 


26 Tt must be recognized that factors other than 
dress are operative in the group interaction process 
which influence acceptance or rejection, liking or 
disliking, etc. Clothing behavior, however, is a 
very obvious component of normative group activity, 
and is subject to the same principles that apply to 
other forms of behavior. The degree to which 
clothing values take precedence over other values 
will vary from group to group. 


in the group increases, the more his behavior 
becomes a model for the others to follow. 
This circular pattern of imitating, conform- 
ing, and example-setting functions to per- 
petuate the norms in stable fashion. 


Clothing behavior associated with new 
social roles is learned by the individual 
through the processes of operant con- 
ditioning, imitation, and direct tuition. 


3. Role Enactment 


An actor’s success in conveying the meaning 
of a role to the audience is greatly enhanced 
by skillful costuming. In describing his ap- 
proach to the designs for Kate in Shake- 
speare’s The Taming of the Shrew, a cos- 
tumer explains how he focused on the 
dominant trait of the character. Her volatile 
temper was symbolized throughout the play 
by the repeated use of red, beginning with a 
rich cherry red velvet gown in the first scene. 
As the action of the play progressed, the 
tones of red for her successive costumes be- 
came more and more subdued: When the 
(final) curtain rises, we see Kate in a soft 
pink chiffon gown, the decolletage rounded 
and softened with pearl trim, her hair falls 
softly down her back. We feel reasonably 
sure that Petruchio, her husband, has finally 
tamed the shrew. . . . Petruchio quizzes her 
about her constancy, we see her chin tip up 
jauntily — then she turns quickly on her un- 
suspecting husband, and we see as she turns, 
a brilliant red petticoat peek from beneath 
the cloud of pink chiffon making the final 
statement, as Shakespeare does, that one 
never really tames a shrew.”" 

Role enactment, then, refers to the actual 
performance of the role which either vali- 


27 Leon Brauner, ‘Character Portrayal Through 
Costume,”’ speech given at Western Regional 
Clothing and Textiles Meeting, Logan, Utah, 
October 1964. 
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Figure 8-8. Appropriate clothing behavior fa- 
cilitates the enactment of a role. The attire 
pictured above would not conform to the 
clothing expectations associated with the role 
of a business executive. 


dates or invalidates the expectations asso- 
ciated with it —in other words, the ability 
of the individual “to carry it off.” In addi- 
tion to the obvious wearing of certain forms 
of dress, costume, and ornamention, it also 
involves gross skeletal movements, the per- 
formance of verbal and motoric gestures, 
posture and gait, styles of speech and ac- 
cent. ‘The cogency of one’s performance 
is dependent not only upon the person’s 
ability to perceive the exact dimensions of 
the role, but upon his skill in projecting such 
perceptions into observable behavior. 

The function of clothing in its gross as- 
pects is readily discernible in this regard 


28 Sarbin in Lindzey, 1954, p. 232. 
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(e.g., it would be difficult to accept a man 
wearing overalls in the role of the business 
executive), but trifling details often reveal 
palpable incongruities: Even the majesty of 
the male can be shattered by an inch in the 
wrong direction: a judge with a wig awry, 
and where is his dignity then? Tip a man’s 
hat backwards and he ceases to look even 
respectable, for half an inch too far turns 
him into a buffoon.”® 

Role enactment also implies the interac- 
tion that takes place between the role and 
the self. We have already seen how the self 
develops out of a series of role-taking ex- 
periences in which the individual is placed 
in various counterpositions to significant 
others. ‘The evaluation of the self is thus 
made in terms of how well he enacts a given 


role. In each new role, the neophyte sees 
himself through the eyes of his role partners, 
and in the process adds another dimension 
to his concept of self. For example, the 
fashion merchandising student gradually 
learns and takes on the clothing behavior of 
the fashion buyer. As she is recognized by 
others as a fashion buyer, she begins to see 
herself as a fashion buyer. If she is unable 
to develop the associated clothing behavior, 
fewer people recognize her role assignment, 
and her self-image is weakened. 


One criterion used in the evaluation 
of a person’s role performance is the 
skill with which he translates clothing 
expectations into congruent clothing 
behavior. 


SUMMARY >: Role Learning and Portrayal 


Clothing is an obvious and visual symbol by which an individual learns to 
identify and differentiate specific social roles. When a high degree of con- 
sensus exists regarding the definition of a role, the associated clothing expec- 
tations tend to be fairly explicit. Appropriate attire for men, therefore, is 
more narrowly prescribed than it is for women because the masculine role 
is more consistently and rigidly defined. A study of what is considered suit- 
able or proper dress may be approached through (1) the identification of the 
tole, (2) a survey of the clothing norms associated with the role, and (3) the 
ascertainment of the degree of consensus surrounding such norms. 

The learning of roles and concomitant patterns of clothing behavior is 
accomplished through a variety of processes such as imitation and identifica- 
tion, direct tuition, and operant conditioning, which includes the rewards 
and punishments used to reinforce clothing behavior, either intentionally 
or accidentally applied. The cogency of one’s performance in a given role 
depends upon the accurate perception of clothing expectations and their 
subsequent translation into observable and congruent clothing behavior. In 
the process of role enactment, the interaction which takes place between the 
role and the self causes the individual to evaluate himself through the eyes 
of his role partners, and the concept of self is altered accordingly. 


29C. W. Cunnington, Why Women Wear Clothes, Faber and Faber Limited, London, 
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Conflict often arises from the fact that an 
individual always occupies more than one 
role in society. Mrs. Smith, for example, is 
not only a woman, she is also a wife, a 
mother, a church worker, a part time teacher, 
a sorority alumna, a PTA member, a musi- 
cian, and a participant in numerous other 
activities in the community. Whenever the 
requirements for any two of these roles are 
conflicting or incompatible, problem situa- 
tions develop. In the case of clothing be- 
havior, such problems are usually resolved 
through compromise or deviation from the 
normative expectation. 


1. Clothing Compromises 


One type of conflict that is often manifest 
in clothing behavior is incompatibility be- 
tween certain role requirements and the self. 
Maryellen, for example, aspires to be a 
fashion coordinator. Fashion coordinators 
represent people who have a talent for com- 
bining costumes, colors and accessories in 
new and unusual ways; their refinement of 
taste should be coupled with an inventive- 
ness that one expects to see reflected in their 
own attire. Maryellen is considerably over- 
weight; she refrains from buying new clothes 
because she vows to go on a diet and does 
not want to invest in dresses that will soon 
be too big for her. She never did like ex- 
treme styles because they only serve to call 
attention to her figure, and she prefers to be 
inconspicuous anyway. She knows she does 
not look like a fashion coordinator, but ar- 
gues that this should not interfere with her 
ability to do the work. The wide discrepancy 
between Maryellen and the expected image 
portends difficulty. Brophy’s study of the 
self and role requirements led him to con- 
clude that congruence in the intrapersonal 
relationship between the self concept and 


the ideal self is one of the most fundamental 
conditions for both general happiness and 
for satisfaction in specific life areas.°° 

Contradictions between self and role may 
be noted in a number of other ways. In her 
assignment abroad, the Peace Corps worker 
lived with a Pakistani family, ate Pakistani 
food, wore Pakistani dress, in short, thought 
and acted and lived like a Pakistani. Back 
home from overseas, she continued to wear 
the shalwar because “this was what I ought 
to wear, what was right,” and she was openly 
critical of the figure-revealing dresses worn by 
women in this country. Her continued in- 
sistence on wearing Pakistani clothes soon 
led to disagreements with her family, isola- 
tion from former friends, and criticism from 
her superiors. She finally solved the dilemma 
by reverting to Western dress.*! 

A second form of conflict may be ob- 
served when the requirements of one role 
are incompatible with the requirements of 
another role. Women are commonly sub- 
jected to conflicting expectations in their 
adult sex roles. A girl’s family or teachers 
often exert pressures toward professional pur- 
suits, and expect her to utilize her capacities 
to their maximum. Her desire for male 
friends encourages a leaning toward the typi- 
cal homemaker role, and she often perceives 
scholastic achievement as a threat to her 
femininity. Such vacillation creates a desire 
for fussy, feminine clothes one day, and the 
garb of a tomboy the next. 

Fortunately, all roles do not have to be 
played simultaneously. When a man comes 
home from the office he usually sheds his 


30 Alfred L. Brophy, “Self, Role, and Satisfac- 
tion,’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 59, 
May 1959, p. 300. 

31 Richard B. Stolley, ““he Re-entry Crisis,” Life, 
March 1965, pp. 98-102. 
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business clothes and dons his “family 
clothes” — perhaps a comfortable pair of 
slacks, a sport shirt and sweater. His role as 
a businessman becomes latent, and his fam- 
ily roles come into play. If it happens to be 
lodge night, he sets aside his family roles, 
puts on his fez, and becomes a Shriner for 
three hours. When conflicting roles are sep- 
arated by a time interval, the individual is 
usually able to handle both successfully. 
The career woman can be efficient and de- 
tached sitting behind her desk in a smartly 
tailored suit, but after five o’clock she can 
slip into something sheer, lacy, and feminine, 
and be as sexy as she pleases. 

In addition to this kind of role segrega- 
tion, people play their roles with varying 
degrees of involvement that may range all 
the way from casual or minimal interaction 
to intense participation in the role. The 
woman in the supermarket, for example, 
performed her role as a shopper with a 
minimum of involvement; she was a shop- 


Figure 8-9. The extent to which personal de- 
yiation is tolerated varies with the individual. 
The adoption of Arabian dress enhanced Law- 
rence’s acceptance by the Arabs. Had he worn 
the costume back in England, he would have 
been a deviant; a real Arab would not. 


United Press International 





per for less than an hour or two, she col- 
lected her groceries in automatic fashion, 
and she was not particularly concerned about 
the opinions of the people she might meet 
there. If it rained, or if a friend came to 
visit, she might even postpone her shopping 
role to another time. The bride, however, 
is intensely involved with her role in the 
wedding ceremony; putting it off just to 
visit with a friend would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

Thus, in almost all role enactment, the 
individual establishes priorities of impor- 
tance and decides which role will take prece- 
dence over another. Women students may 
be expected to wear skirts or dresses to class; 
but if a freshman is riding in the rodeo at 
two o’clock and she has a history class from 
one to two, she may show up for class in 
jeans and boots. If she knows that the his- 
tory teacher will not permit the wearing of 
jeans, she will probably skip history alto- 
gether. The teenager’s tight pants may be 
ridiculed or frowned upon by parents; school 
officials may even impose regulations which 
threaten suspension if they are worn; but the 
high school boy will wear them anyway be- 
cause he is more intensely involved with his 
social role in the peer group than he is as a 
student or a son. 


If an individual is unable to segregate 
conflicting roles, he tends to meet the 
clothing requirements of the role that 
takes precedence in his hierarchy of 
values. 


2. Deviation in Clothing Behavior 


Deviation from the norms of expected 
clothing behavior takes place in a number of 
ways. ‘The pressures which cause people to 
conform to the expectations of society have 
been treated in greater detail in Chapter 4, 
but it is necessary to make reference here to 


some of the factors of deviation that are 
related to role and status. 

Earlier in this chapter, we indicated that 
considerable variation may exist in the clar- 
ity or consensus with which roles are de- 
fined. Certain roles and statuses expressed 
through clothing are defined in highly 
specific terms, such as the army cap- 
tain, the Catholic priest, and the Eagle 
Scout. The role of a husband, however, 
could be defined in terms of almost any 
male individual between eighteen and eighty. 
Since the category is so broad, it encom- 
passes a wide range of acceptable clothing 
behavior; the only type of clothing, in fact, 
which would not be suitable for the role of 
husband would be feminine attire. A Roman 
Catholic priest is also a male of unspecified 
age, but he has certain rigidly defined privi- 
leges and responsibilities. For one thing, he 
is not a husband, which in itself removes 
him from multifarious ambiguities. The 
range of acceptable attire for a priest 1s 
defined within extremely narrow limits, so 
much so that even if he changed the color 
of his shirt, he would deviate from the nor- 
mative expectation. 

The priest’s clothing behavior is not only 
set within narrow limits, but nearly every- 
one in society recognizes the limits. In 
other words, a high degree of consensus 
exists in regard to the clothing that a priest 
should wear, or is supposed to wear. In 
other cases, the definition of what one 
should wear is interpreted differently by 
different people and by different groups. 
The mother of a high school teenager nearly 
went into a state of shock when Jimmy ar- 
rived to pick up her daughter in an open 
convertible, wearing swimming trunks, in 
the middle of the winter, as it was starting 
to snow. To the mother, Jimmy was a 
“naked imbecile,” a deviant of the first order. 
To the daughter, Jimmy was merely con- 
forming to the norms of the Polar Bear 
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Club whose members take mid-winter dips 
in Lake Michigan. 

Most individuals in society, however, make 
an honest effort to find out what is ex- 
pected of them, and then do their best to 
meet the expectation. New social situations, 
in particular, present some problems to 
newcomers because they have not yet had 
the opportunity to clarify the roles they must 
play. Moreover, it is far easier to conform to 
explicitly defined dress standards than it is 
to guess at the limitations of roles which are 
nebulously constituted. This is one of the 
reasons that teenagers think schools should 
have dress regulations: if the code is clearly 
spelled out, it becomes easier to do the right 
thing. 

To some extent, everyone deviates from 
clothing norms, because one cannot always 
know precisely what is expected. Or, people 
may know what is expected, but because of 
the pressures from competing or conflicting 
role requirements, they choose to deviate 
from one set of norms in order to conform to 
the requirements of the more valued role. 
The most blatant deviate, however, is the 
person who knows all the rules and deliber- 
ately sets out to violate them. Such indi 
viduals demonstrate a general disorientation 
to society. Even within a so-called normal 
population of college women, consistent 
clothing preferences were found to be highly 
related to social maturity and positive feel- 
ings toward society, while people who were 
socially ambivalent tended to fluctuate in 
clothing behavior.*” 


Deviation in clothing behavior may be 

a manifestation of one’s misunderstand- 
ing of the norm, strain between con- 
flicting roles, or feelings of hostility 
toward society. 

32 Donna Ditty, ‘“‘Social-Psychological Aspects of 


Clothing Preferences of College Women,” Un- 
published Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1962. 
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SUMMARY - Variation in Role Performance 


People occupy a number of social roles, some of which may be incom- 
patible in terms of their clothing requirements. If an individual is unable 
to segregate conflicting roles by a time interval, he tends to favor the require- 
ments of the role in which he feels more intensely involved. Some roles may 
be inconsistent with one’s self concept; when this occurs, the person usually 
attempts to resolve the conflict by resorting to one or more of the ego defense 
mechanisms. Such role conflict often results in deviation from the expected 
norms of clothing behavior. Everyone deviates to some extent from clothing 
norms because many role requirements lack a clarity of definition; thus, 
people cannot always know precisely what is expected of them. In addition, 
norms are shared by different individuals and subgroups, so that the degree 
of consensus on normative behavior may vary widely. Those who know the 
tules of clothing behavior, however, and deliberately set out to violate them 
exhibit a disorientation to society. A certain degree of deviation is tolerated, 
particularly among the high-ranking members of society, but pressures are 
usually exerted in the form of negative sanctions that tend to curb any wide- 
spread deviation from the general norms. 


TRANS TTLON SackINiD R OEE SAIS Dees sieAwia tls 


Thus far, we have treated role and status as 
relatively stable elements in the social sys- 
tem, with variation attributable largely to 
the way in which individuals or subgroups 
meet the associated clothing expectations. 
Roles and statuses themselves, however, un- 
dergo certain changes. In addition to the 
daily shifts in role occupancy, there are tran- 
sitions that occur as a person passes through 
the successive stages of the life cycle. Then 
there are the long term social changes that 


alter the way in which roles and statuses are 
defined. 


1. Role and Status Shifts 


As we have seen, the role occupancy of an 
individual may shift several times during the 
day, as well as from day to day, and many 
of these shifts require a change of attire. 
In most cases, such change provides a wel- 
come relief from monotony. Other shifts 


occur as the person passes successively from 
childhood to adolescence to adulthood and 
old age. In the case of adolescence, role re- 
quirements are redefined in terms of the 
peer group, and values attached to former 
patterns established within the context of 
the family no longer seem appropriate. As 
we mentioned earlier, the ambiguity with 
which adolescent roles are often defined, as 
well as the conflict between peer and family 
expectations, leads the teenager into con- 
fusion. On the other hand, clothing some- 
times helps to clarify one’s new status: the 
first dark suit for the boy’s confirmation or 
bar mizvah, the girl’s first formal dress or 
the first pair of high heels —these are the 
badges of advanced status and greater privi- 
lege. 

A larger wardrobe or a new fur coat may 
be the manifestations of changes in the 
economic status of the family. The in- 
creased upward mobility of large segments 
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Figure 8-10. Evolving social patterns effect transitions in clothing expectations associated with 
given roles. The traditional attire of the Ursulines is shown at left. On the right the same nun 
wears the new secular dress recently adopted by the order. 


of the population necessitates the redefini- 
tion of many roles in terms of changing so- 
cial statuses. A family may move from a 
rural area to the city, or from the city to the 
suburbs. Each of these changes results in a 
different set of clothing expectations. 


Changes in the clothing of an indi- 
vidual are indicative of changes in his 
social roles and status. 


2. Evolving Patterns 


Changing social patterns effect gradual tran- 
sitions in the attitudes and expectations as- 
sociated with given roles. ‘The deliberations 
of the Pope’s Ecumenical Council in the 
1960’s resulted in a radical revision of 
Roman Catholic doctrine, and the impact 
will be felt for many years to come. A 
modernizing of the habits of various religious 
orders has taken place, while many nuns will 
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return to secular dress in the execution of 
their more worldly responsibilities. 

Clothing once served to separate the aris- 
tocracy from the lower working classes; ap- 
propriate attire for a Negro slave, for exam- 
ple, was fairly well established a century 
ago. Progress in the civil rights movement 
within the last decade, coupled with a rising 
standard of living for all classes of people, 
has greatly reduced the distinctions that 
formerly were made in clothing expectations. 
A transformation has also taken place in 
our so-called country cousins. Due to im- 
proved transportation and communication, 
tural areas are no longer isolated from the 
cities and the difference in dress is less 
marked. 

Increased leisure time and the mass move 
to suburbia have produced a greater demand 
for casual, informal clothes, and at the same 
time have created an unprecedented par- 
ticipation in active sports. Woman’s en- 
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trance into the field of sports, as a matter of 
fact, is largely responsible for the revolution 
that has occurred in female attire in the 
twentieth century. The original sanction of 
shorts and slacks for women was given on 
the basis that she needed them for sports. 
Gradually, she has adopted more and more 
items from the masculine wardrobe, until 
the differences between masculine and 
feminine dress today have become more and 
more obscured. The increased acceptance 


that the woman now finds in the business 
world, along with her changing status in the 
social and political worlds, has also had tre- 
mendous influence in reshaping the clothing 
expectations of women’s roles. 


Changing social patterns effect tran- 
sitions in the definition of clothing 
expectations associated with given 
roles. 


SUMMARY - Transitions in Role and Status 


Role occupancy not only shifts from day to day, but changes as the in- 
dividual passes through successive stages of the life cycle. Role requirements 
are usually redefined in terms of a new reference group. Other shifts, such 
as class mobility or change in location, also result in a changing set of cloth- 
ing expectations. Over the years, numerous transitions in social patterns have 
modified our conceptions of what constitutes proper dress. 
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Differentiation in the Mass Society 


Half a century ago, George Dearborn observed that one’s social movements 
are determined more by clothing than many have ever stopped to think or 
to realize! He maintained that a person’s raiment influenced how much he 
went out, both into the street and into society in general; where he went and 
with whom he associated; the job he was able to get and to hold; the job 
he missed or lost. Thorstein Veblen’s observations of the relation between 
dress and social class were also made before the developing theories of social 
stratification found their base in empirical fact. While behavioral scientists 
still argue a good deal over the precise definitions of class and status, there 
is fairly general agreement that (1) all people in society are ranked in terms 
of a prestige hierarchy, and (2) one’s style of life is a criterion commonly 
used to make such ranking. 

Clothes are an important part of the material possessions and patterns of 
behavior that constitute one’s style of life. In this chapter, we shall con- 
sider some of the ways in which clothing both influences and reflects the 
caste and class distinctions that are observable in American society. We 
shall also be concerned with the function of dress as it relates to class con- 
sciousness, group identification, and social mobility. 


CUO Esa wN DACA SSmDiSselN.G PlLONS 


In terms of the democratic ideal, social class 
distinctions may seem inconsistent with the 
philosophical declaration that all men are 
created equal. Yet in every human society, 
some individuals stand higher in the commu- 
nity than others. Even in the so-called class- 
less society of the Soviet Union, differences 
1 Dearborn, 1918, p. 28. 
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emerge among the occupational subdivisions 
of the intelligentsia, the workers, and the 
peasantry. The wives of the professionals 
and Party officials can be recognized on any 
city street as the women who are better 
dressed and almost fashionable in their ap- 
pearance. In strong contrast, the clothes of 
the peasant women remain coarse and un- 
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attractive, while the workers are distinguish- 
able as being better dressed than the peas- 
ants, although far from stylish. 

The earliest elite classes in American so- 
ciety were based upon ability and achieve- 
ment rather than on the inherited statuses 
that characterized the European aristocracy. 
Implicit in the American system of social 
organization is the idea that anybody with 
the “drive” and the “know-how” can get 
ahead. This does not mean, however, that 
groups and individuals are not classified ac- 
cording to rank or prestige; it simply means 
that an individual is not bound forever to 
the rank of his birth, and that movement 
from one class to another is possible. Ob- 
viously, not every member of society can get 
ahead, and those who move up often dis- 
place some who are already there. 

The extent to which people themselves 
identify their own class association is indi- 
cated by their common references to “our 
kind of people.” Members of the same so- 
cial class, therefore, intermingle because they 
tend to share the same values and have a 
certain unity of outlook. In this way, groups 
set themselves apart from others and form 
that which we term a social class, i.e., a 
group of people of similar status or prestige 
in the community whose members have in- 
timate access to one another.? This type of 
social stratification differs markedly from 
that of the caste system, in which upward 
mobility is restricted and intermarriage be- 
tween members of different castes is taboo. 
Caste distinctions are usually made more 
visible through such physical signs as skin 
color (in the case of the American Negro) 
or symbolic differentiation in dress. Caste 
membership is hereditary (by ascription), 
whereas class membership typically starts 


2 Not all writers are willing to accept this defini- 
tion; see, for example, R. Centers, The Psychology 
of Social Classes, Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1949, pp. 226-229. 


that way but is subject to shift through 
achievement. Actually classes exist within 
castes: for example, there is a quite elaborate 
class system among Negroes, based partly on 
wealth, occupation, and style of life, as in 
the parent system, but also including such 
characteristics as respectability and even 
degree of pigmentation.’ In any case, strati- 
fication is a reality in every community. 


1. Indices of Social Status 


People are stratified into classes on the basis 
of a number of different criteria. Each per- 
son acquires his initial status from the posi- 
tion of the family into which he is born; 
but in addition to this kinship relationship, 
other badges of class affiliation include one’s 
wealth or income, authority, power, occupa- 
tion, education, achievement, manners, 
tastes, appearance, clothes and other posses- 
sions. The degree of value placed upon 
these various indices is a matter of local 
designation; classes are defined differently in 
Newport than they are in Newark; upbring- 
ing may be heavily weighted in Larchmont, 
but money talks in Las Vegas. In small 
communities where people are well known, 
the emphasis is likely to be placed on family 
background and personal attributes, but in 
large cities there is a tendency to rely more 
heavily on the common criterion of money 
and what it will buy. For the majority of 
Americans, however, prestige is closely tied 
to occupation. In almost all studies of 
status characteristics, occupational rankings 
prove to be important determinants of social 
class ascription. Moreover, there is fairly 
widespread agreement on which occupations 
rank high in status and which rank low, 
even on an international basis.* 


3 Berelson and Steiner, 1964, p. 460. 

4A. Inkeles and P. Rossi, “National Compari- 
sons of Occupational Prestige,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 61, 1956, pp. 329-339. 


High-Brow 


TOWN 


Tweed suit with 


COUNTRY 
Tweed suit with 
leather elbow leather elbow 
patches; patches; 


Rex Harrison hat Rex Harrison hat 





Lower Middle-Brow 








TOWN 
Splashy sports coat, 
suede shoes 


COUNTRY 
Sport shirt and 
colored slacks 











Upper Middle-Brow 











TOWN COUNTRY 
Brooks suit, vest, Continental trousers, 
striped suit and blazer, and ascot tie 
tie 
4 
Low-Brow 





TOWN 
Full cut suit, 
bold necktie 


COUNTRY 
Rumpled jeans 





and sweatshirt 





Figure 9-1. High-brow and low-brow tastes in clothes (with apologies to Russell Lynes) . 


Although the economic significance of oc- 
cupation makes it a most reliable single 
indicator of prestige, there are other mant- 
festations of money that may in the long 
run, be more important: Even wealth and 
income dare not in America the ultimate 
badges of belonging: they are currency to be 
converted in time into the “right kind” of 
associations and thus into the “right kind” 
of manners, clothes, behavior, in which each 
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person shapes himself to the model of the 
class to which he aspires.® 

One’s style of life and accompanying pat- 
terns of consumption, therefore, are the 
more visible indices of status. Whether a 
man wears a Brooks Brothers suit or a 
sixty dollar model from Robert Hall, is an 
indication to others of how much he can 
afford to spend, which is subsequently 

5 Lerner, 1957, p. 528. 
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equated with economic position and _pres- 
tige. Lynes maintains, however, that class 
distinctions in the American social system 
are based not so much upon wealth as they 
are upon differences in cultural tastes.® ‘he 
“high-brows,” he claims, are a class of elite 
intelligentsia who affect a shaggy indifference 
to dress in their comfortable (albeit not 
inexpensive) Harris tweed suits. The “low- 
brow,” on the other hand, has no fashion- 
able tastes whatever, and would not recog- 
nize a Harris tweed if he saw it. By far the 
largest in number, the “middle-brow” con- 
forms to all the conventional codes in his 
search for culture and a better life. 

An analysis of women’s fashion magazines 
from 1930 to 1950 gave some support to 
Veblen’s earlier theories regarding the tre- 
mendous symbolic significance of dress in 
the consumption patterns of different social 
classes.’ The investigators concluded that 
the women at the top of the American social 
class system — those from the “old money” 
families having an established position of 
status preeminence for several generations 
—had little need to demonstrate their su- 
periority through conspicuously fashionable 
attire. Their tastes in dress were distinctly 
more British than French, with a preference 
for “well-bred” tweeds and classic woolens. 
Most of the high fashion was found in the 
social class just below the “old money” fam- 
ilies. Paris originals provided these women 
with clothing symbols that were related to 
wealth and high living rather than to family 
connection. In the middle and lower classes, 
clothes were observed to be conservative but 
smart (where “smart” was interpreted to 


6 See “High-Brow, Low-Brow, Middle-Brow,” Life, 
April 11, 1949, pp. 99-102; also Russell Lynes, 
The Tastemakers, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1954. 

7 Bernard Barber and Lyle Lobel, “Fashion in 
Women’s Clothes and the American Social System,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 31, 1952, pp. 124-131. 


mean what everybody else was wearing). 
High styles were regarded with some distaste, 
and extreme or daring clothes were avoided. 

Vener’s findings regarding the stratifica- 
tion aspects of clothing appear to be con- 
sistent with the above observations.’ It was 
found that clothing increased in importance 
to the individual as his social status in- 
creased, although the highest importance 
was attached to clothing by the medium- 
high status group and then decreased for the 
highest status group. In addition, the per- 
sonal estimates of clothing importance were 
directly related to social participation, i.e., 
those who placed greater emphasis on 
clothes were more socially active. 

This relationship between clothing and 
social participation was also identified in an 
earlier study of stratification in a prairie 
town.? Marked differences were noted be- 
tween the upper and lower strata in the ex- 
ternal status symbols of clothing. ‘The 
“Tops” families (those known as the so- 
cially elite) were extensive property owners; 
their personal costumes were “multiple in 
number” and followed the latest urban 
fashions. In the “Bottoms” group (the low 
status families), the heads of the households 
usually owned not more than one suit of 
clothes; most of the items in their personal 
wardrobes had been purchased several years 
before, and reflected presentable but de- 
cidedly unfashionable standards of dress. 
More distinct lines of class demarcation were 
observed among the women than among 
the men. Upper class women were far more 
concerned over their personal appearance 
and spent many hours shopping for the 
latest fashions and going to beauty salons. 


8 Arthur Vener, “Stratification Aspects of Cloth- 
ing Importance,” Master’s Thesis, Michigan State 
College, 1953. 

9J. Useem, P. Tangent and R. Useem, “Stratifi- 
cation in a Prairie Town,’ American Sociological 
Reyiew, Vol. 7, 1942, pp. 331-342. 


More than half of the “Tops” women dieted 
to preserve their figures, while none of the 
“Bottoms” women did so. The lower status 
female confined her activities to housekeep- 
ing, child-rearing and neighborly visiting; 
upper class women were absorbed in ex- 
tended social affairs. Women of low status 
seldom used dress as a criterion in appraising 
others, but the upper status women tended 
to be quite critical of the costumes of their 
associates. It was apparent that the cues 
were sharp enough to define the social hier- 
archy clearly; there was no doubt in the 
mind of anyone as to which class he be- 
longed, and no doubt about the social posi- 
tion of everyone else in the community. 

A significant relationship appears to exist 
between the place of purchase and social 
status, that is, the prestige or location of the 
stores that shoppers patronize. Stone and 
Form concluded that the higher the social 
status of the shopper, the more she tended 
to shop in the big cities outside the local 
community. 

It becomes obvious, then, that clothing 
and clothing behavior are part and parcel of 
the possessions and activities that constitute 
one’s style of life. Dress as a symbol of so- 
cial class position reflects the standards, 
tastes, and values that develop within each 
of the social strata. 


Social stratification is visibly reflected 
in the clothing practices of different 
classes; clothes are symbolic indicators 
of status. 


2. The High and the Mighty 


Historically, the American aristocracy was 
built upon a monied class of people who 
amassed their fortunes through a peculiar 
combination of good luck, personal ingenu- 
ity, and plain hard work. The men who 
achieved great financial success in the nine- 
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teenth century —the miners, the manufac- 
turers, them imerchants, andethe railroad 
builders — were a breed apart from the tra- 
ditional European aristocracy who passed 
their inherited wealth along the blood lines 
of a ruling class. American society was based 
originally upon a strong philosophy of up- 
ward mobility, and no calling was considered 
dishonorable. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that upper class status should be 
closely correlated with economic power. 

There is, to be sure, a cluster of families 
in the United States who derive their pres- 
tige from a blood relationship to the “first 
families” of New England, New York, and 
Virginia. The third and fourth generations 
of the industrial and business magnates also 
received a family heritage that ultimately 
emphasized one’s lineage and kinship con- 
nections in the admission requirements to 
high society. It seems ironic, however, that 
the editor of the famed Social Register — to 
which birth and family are the keys, and 
which still presumes to “tell the sheep from 
the goats” —was a memorable woman 
whose own father had been a humble rail- 
road lineman.!° 

The upper-class configuration is confused 
still further by what has been called an “epi- 
demic of Cinderella marriages,’ in which 
the coal miner’s daughter and the society 
playboy set out to dilute the blood line of 
the oldfelite) At thesother extreme.» there 
are numerous examples of American _heir- 
esses who, by marrying into the royal fam- 
ilies of Europe, earned their tickets to posi- 
tions of prestige. In more recent years, the 
public eye has been focused on the charis- 
matic qualities of celebrities, whose fame is 
enhanced by rubbing shoulders with the “old 
guard,” and getting widespread publicity for 
their international love affairs and numerous 
divorces. 


10 Cleveland Amory, Who Killed Society? Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1960, p. 4. 





Grossman, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 9-2. In recent years celebrities who 
also happen to have money move in the same 
society as those whose positions of prestige are 
related to birth and family. 


In spite of the shifting character of the 
upper class, there seems to be considerable 
evidence that the people who constitute the 
higher stratum of American society are pro- 
portionately few in number. In the mid- 
1940’s a study of the national population 
revealed that fewer than four per cent iden- 
tified themselves with the upper class.1 By 
far, the largest per cent of these were big 
business owners and executives. In the 
1950’s, Mills estimated that there were less 
than 14,000 persons in the United States 
whose annual incomes reached $100,000 or 


11 Centers, 1949, p. 77. 
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more, and only 120 who reached the million 
dollar mark.’ These are the people, how- 
ever, who are in the position of being what 
Lerner terms “the opinion-molders and taste- 
shapers” of American society.’ ‘They have 
both the money and the leisure to initiate a 
style of life that the masses seek to emulate. 

It is no wonder that the annual list of 
the ten best-dressed women is restricted to 
those in the upper economic echelon. Even 
to be considered, a woman must spend be- 
tween $20,000 and $100,000 a year on her 
clothes, exclusive of jewelry: On the average, 
the women who get listed purchase six suits 
a year ($1,000 each); several even more ex- 
pensive matching coat-and-dress costumes; at 
least nine or ten daytime dresses ($500- 
600); six dinner dresses ($500-1,000) and as 
many floor-length ball gowns (each over 
$1,000). Three cloth coats, one lavish fur 
coat, one sports fur and several small furs 
are also essential by list standards.1* 

In addition to money, a woman must 
have the figure and personal attractiveness 
necessary to wear the clothes to best advan- 
tage, besides a knack for knowing exactly 
where and when to display them, i.e., the 
right ski resorts, charity balls, opera open- 
ings and dinner parties where the newspaper 
photographers and columnists are sure to con- 
gregate. Jacqueline Kennedy, for example, 
was probably as well-dressed as a young 
senator’s wife as she was after the presiden- 
tial election, but it was not until she cata- 
pulted to fame as the First Lady that she 
made the top of the best-dressed list, and 
the “Jackie Kennedy Look” was launched. 

A woman with all the attributes but ap- 
parently none of the desire to be known as 


12C, Wright Mills, The Power Elite, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1956, p. 150. 

13 Lerner, 1957, p. 483. 

14 Hugenia Sheppard, ‘Making the ‘Best-Dressed’ 
List,” Saturday Evening Post, January 5, 1962, 
iby, 2, 


Figure 9-3. In addition 
to money, d womdn must 
have the social opportu- 
nities to display high 
fashion clothes to good 
advantage. 


Ed Clark, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 





Allan Grant, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


a fashion leader is the second Mrs. Nelson Figure 9-4. Jacqueline 
Rockefeller. In her particular social set, it Kennedy as she appeared 
is more fashionable not to be fashionable. ae one q ee ae 
A columnist’s comment on Happy’s un- Be eee ee 
stylish mode of dress explains the subtle era of young elegance.” 
difference in clothing behavior between the 
bulk of the upper class and the socially elite: 
Mrs. Rockefeller . . . is in casual, tried-and- 
true good taste. She’s from the good skirt, 
good sweater, good string of pearls school. 
.. . Her look is the look of the typical well- 
dressed Philadelphia Main Liner, which is 
exactly what she is.'° 

Russell Lynes satirizes the “old guard” at- Figure 9-5. In a gown 
titudes toward sartorial superiority among a “at, proved | “unexclu- 
listing of categorical descriptions: The Good 9° sich Dh Oc icls 

8 8 p ler greets the Duke and 

Quality Snob, or wearer of muted tweeds, — Duchess of Windsor. 
cut almost exactly the same from year to 
year, often with a hat of the same material. —_ wide World Photos 
This type is native to the Boston North 
Shore, the Chicago North Shore, the North 
Shore of Long Island, to Westchester 
County, the Philadelphia Main Line, and 
the Peninsula area of San Francisco, etc. It 
rides horses and is rare in Southern Cali- 
fornia, except for Pasadena. In Texas it 
trades at Neiman-Marcus.'® 


15 “ ‘Happy’ Rockefeller’s Personal Campaign,” 
Cosmopolitan, October, 1963, pp. 58-59. 
16 Lynes, 1950, p. 43 ff. 
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Nevertheless, whether people qualify as 
“upper-upper,” “lower-upper,” or simply 
“upper,” the majority differ in their tastes 
and clothing behavior from the rest of the 
people in society. They become the arbiters 
of the “proper” use of money, physical ap- 
pearance and dress, etiquette, language, and 
aesthetic taste.” 


The relatively few people in the upper 
classes of American society are in a 
position to set a standard of dress that 
others will seek to emulate; those 
whose social positions have been estab- 
lished for generations are less likely to 
wear fashionable attire as a symbol of 
their preeminence. 


3. The Great Middle Mass 


Many writers refer to the American middle 
class as the largest segment of society, al- 
though the interpretation of size is some- 
what dependent on how the question is 
posed. Very few people will identify with 
a group called “lower,” but in Centers’ sam- 
pling of 1946 more than half the population 
claimed membership in the “working class” 
as distinct from less than forty per cent who 
said they were “middle class.’!® Still, the 
proportion is considerably larger than the 
old European bourgeoisie, and perhaps even 
more important is the fact that it is a new 
and growing middle class. Of the three broad 
strata (upper, middle, and lower), only the 
middle class has increased steadily in pro- 
portion to the whole. Its composition has 
changed, from a group of independent 
farmers and small businessmen to larger and 
larger numbers of salaried professionals, sales- 
people, and office workers. 

As Mills explains, the white-collar peo- 
ple’s claims to prestige are expressed, as their 


17 Berelson and Steiner, 1964, p. 488. 
18 Centers, 1949. 


label implies, by their style of appearance.'® 
Their positions make it possible for them to 
wear street clothes and business suits on the 
job, which clearly distinguish them from 
the wage-worker who most often wears a 
uniform. While the wage-worker may also 
have a business suit in his wardrobe, its use 
is restricted to off-the-job social activities. 
This basic difference in clothing symbolism 
is probably the most important single cri- 
terion used to establish the line of demarca- 
tion between middle class and working class. 
Salary alone is no reliable index, for the 
hourly wage of many workers today may 
equal or exceed the salary of white collar 
employees; but if we compare the clothing 
budgets of workers and white collar people 
of similar income, we will find that a much 
higher percentage is spent on clothes by the 
latter group. 

Thus, the middle class is the consuming 
class; the stress that is placed on clothes and 
appearance reflects the continual striving for 
upward social mobility and the search for 
higher and higher status. ‘The middle classes 
are the eager emulators, the “crucial audi- 
ence,” as Lerner calls it, for the fashions set 
by the upper classes. The costly and original 
designs that the office girl sees in fashion 
magazines, movies, and newspapers, are 
quickly copied into less expensive imitations, 
and despite the differences in quality and 
workmanship, the smartness and the look of 
a fashionable appearance may be had by all. 

At times, the middle class seems to be 
obsessed with the search for the nght way 
to act and the nght thing to wear. The 
number of possessions — including clothes 
— becomes a significant expression of social 
position, and the middle class is far more 
status-conscious than either of the two 
groups above or below. Because of their 

19C, Wright Mills, White Collar: The American 


Middle Class, Oxford University Press, New York, 
1951, p. 63. 


strict observance of convention, people of 
this middle stratum are not likely to adopt 
a new or daring fashion until they are sure 
it has been accepted by the class above 
them. Yet for all their insecurities, America’s 
middle classes are the carriers of the culture, 
and the group largely responsible for the 
great productivity that characterizes the na- 
tion as a whole. It is the middle-class image 
that makes Americans the best-dressed peo- 
ple in the world. 


Members of middle-class society con- 
stitute the bulk of fashion followers; 
their status is more dependent upon 
the symbols of appearance and dress 
than either of the other social classes. 


4. What the Well-Dressed Worker 
‘Wears 


The working class is most often defined in 
terms of its occupational characteristics to 
include those individuals and families in the 
semi-skilled, unskilled, farm laborer, and 
servant class positions. National polls taken 
as far back as the early 1940’s show that well 
over three-fourths of the people in this cate- 
gory call themselves “middle class” rather 
than “lower class,”?°? although Centers’ sur- 
vey revealed that almost 52 per cent of the 
population identified with this stratum when 
the label was changed to “working class.” 
In the broadest sense, these are the people 
who work for hourly wages (as distinct from 
a salaried position) and in the majority of 
cases wear some type of uniform or work 
clothes on the job. 

The process of stratifying individuals into 
social categories is always complex, and few 
individuals conform in every respect to the 


20 See “The People of the United States —A 
Self Portrait,” Fortune, February 1940; and G. Gal- 
lup and S. Rae, The Pulse of Democracy, Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1940. 
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total class configuration. There is in today’s 
society the class-blurring effect of mass pro- 
duction on the one hand, which makes the 
products of the ready-to-wear industry not 
only more available but at the same time 
less reliable as indicators of social class posi- 
tion. One has to look more closely for the 
subtle differences in cut, fabric, and work- 
manship that distinguish the hand tailored 
suit from the mass produced copy. 

On the other hand, there are those ob- 
servable differences in tastes and values 
which still mark an individual as above or 
below another. Lynes explains: Mere owner- 
ship of a checked sports jacket or a charcoal- 
gray suit does not necessarily tell you any- 
thing about a man; millions of men own 
them. What he wears with the jacket or 
the slope-shouldered badge of conservatism, 
however, can tell you quite a lot.21 The 
stereotype of the coatless, tieless, lower-class 
male has its limitations as a single index of 
status, but when it is viewed in relation to 
the total pattern of dress and clothing be- 
havior, it still functions as an important 
symbolic indicator. 

If we are to generalize anything at all 
from these studies which indicate significant 
relationships between clothing behavior and 
social class position, it would be that cloth- 
ing is decidedly more important to those 
who are upwardly mobile in their aspirations. 
Because the worker is generally more con- 
cerned about his economic security than he 
is about his social position, he tends to place 
little value on clothing and probably could 
not care less about its symbolic interpreta- 
tion. ‘The working woman, because she is 
a woman, appreciates nice clothes, but she 
does not find it necessary to spend large 
amounts for a fashionable wardrobe. She 
finds little social opportunity to be fashion- 


21 Russell Lynes, A Surfeit of Honey, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1953, p. 75 ff. 
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ably dressed, and finds it more important to 
be neat and clean than to be “all dolled up 
with no place to go.” The importance of 
clothing appears to increase as one progresses 
up the social ladder until one finally reaches 
the top. Then, because there is no place 
left to go, the significance of clothing again 
diminishes. 


Clothing tends to be regarded by the 
worker as having limited importance 
to his social position, although he now 
has access to clothing commodities 
that would symbolize a higher status. 


5. Minorities and Subcultures 


Although great strides have been made in 
amalgamating the differences of diverse eth- 
nic, racial, and religious groups in America, 
the preferred characteristics for many of the 
favored statuses and positions remain white, 
male, Anglo-Saxon, and Protestant. Among 
the Jews, Catholics, Negroes, Orientals, In- 
dians, Mexicans, Italians, Poles, etc., there 
are ambivalent pressures toward the ultimate 
assimilation within the broader culture on 
the one hand, and toward a preservation of 
their subcultural identities on the other. 
The more distinctly the marks of physical 
appearance separate the minority group from 
the larger society, the more difficult assimi- 
lation becomes, and concomitantly the 
stronger their status sensitivity develops. 
Myrdal observed, for example, that among 
the American Negroes, a penchant for flashy, 
bizarre, and ostentatious dress was sup- 
posedly a predominant  characteristic.”? 
Schwartz analyzes this pattern of clothing 
behavior by reasoning that when the Negro 
is denied access to many status symbols, (he) 
is forced to use compensatory devices to 
raise self-esteem, aid status symbolization, 


22 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944, p. 962. 


and cushion the traumatic effects of a subor- 
dinate position. Clothing is one of these 
available devices, along with cars, furniture, 
and housing. Being a more portable and 
relatively less ‘expensive object of conspic- 
uous consumption, clothing is more easily 
exhibited than other status symbols.” 

The study also indicated that at all in- 
come levels over $1,000 expenditures for 
clothing were significantly higher among 
Negroes than among whites. In the com- 
parison of consumption patterns for food, 
clothing, housing, and furnishings, clothing 
ranked as the second largest expenditure for 
Negroes, but ranked in fourth place for 
whites. It was also observed that the Negro 
male’s orientation to dress emphasized the 
social importance of style and appearance, 
and minimized the physical aspects of fit 
and comfort. Even though the Negro foot 
is both larger and wider than that of Cauca- 
sians, the preferred shoe was usually a slim, 
sharply-pointed high-fashion model in deli- 
cate leather. Following Veblen’s theory, the 
Negro uses such styles to communicate his 
dissociation from the laboring class, and to 
affect an identity with the status symbolism 
of leisure activity. In short, the study dem- 
onstrated a fairly clear-cut use of clothing by 
the Negro to compensate for lack of status 
in other areas of activity. 

An interesting parallel to the above analy- 
sis of men’s clothing is provided in Kittles’ 
study of women’s dress which was cited 
earlier. Even though white women in gen- 
eral owned a greater number of high status 
clothing items, Negro women in the lower 
income levels owned more of these items 
than whites grouped in the same category. 
As the income level of the Negro went up, 
the ownership of high status clothing de- 
creased. The reverse was true for whites since 
the mechanism of compensation was not 


23 Jack Schwartz, “Men’s Clothing and the 
Negro,” Phylon, Vol. 24, 1963, p. 225. 


operant, and their pattern of clothing con- 
sumption followed a typical middle-class 
striving toward the style of life of the next 
higher class. 

Other minority groups may use clothing 
to accentuate their subcultural characteris- 
tics and thereby perpetuate a style of life 
that might otherwise disintegrate within the 
larger society. Among the religious Jews of 
New York, a number of internal discrimi- 
nations in status, exhibited through the 
visual symbols of dress, are employed to en- 
courage stricter conformity to religious prac- 
tices. Social stratification within the Jewish 
community is based entirely upon one’s dedi- 
cation to ritualistic observances; the common 
criteria of lineage, wealth, success, educa- 
tion, morals, etc. have little to do with the 
prestige position to which an individual is 
assigned.” A variety of Hasidic garments 
serve to identify the relative position of 
each person in the hierarchy. The lowest 
class of Yiden (1.e., the least intense in their 
religious observance) are permitted to wear 
the dark, double-breasted, outmoded suits 
that button right over left; these are con- 
sidered to be the very minimum of Hasidic 
status symbols. The next highest class is 
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permitted a beard and side-locks in addi- 
tion to the double-breasted suit. ‘The third 
stratum may add to this a large-brimmed, 
black beaver hat, while a still higher status 
is indicated by the wearing of a long black 
overcoat in place of a jacket. Near the very 
top of the hierarchy, a man may wear — in 
addition to the beard and the side locks — 
the hat, the long overcoat, and a long silk 
coat with rear pockets. Only the Rebbes, 
the top-ranking and most religious members 
of the community, may wear the slipper-like 
shoes and white knee socks into which the 
breeches are folded. Through these external 
symbols by which each person is identified 
with his appropriate social position, the 
group is able to maintain control over its 
members and extend its religiosity. Thus, 
through a system of visible rewards, the 
Hasidic community succeeds in stemming 
the forces that might otherwise lead to as- 
similation in the secular society. 


Clothing symbols that distinguish mi- 
nority groups from the larger society 
inhibit the process of assimilation, and 
increase the possibility of discrimina- 
tion. 


SUMMARY = Clothes and Class Distinctions 


In every human society, individuals are ranked on some form of prestige 
continuum. Social stratification in America is based on an open-class system 
which permits fairly easy access from one level to another. Clothing is an 
important part of one’s style of life, and is one of the more visible indices 
used to identify an individual’s class affiliation. The fashion leaders in 
American society tend to come from the upper class by virtue of the fact that 
they have both the money to buy high fashion clothes and the social op- 
portunity to display them. Those at the very peak of the socio-economic 
pyramid, however, usually find it more fashionable not to be fashionable, 
and their use of clothing as a status symbol diminishes. 

The majority of Americans in the middle class recognize that a “proper” 


24 Solomon Poll, The Hasidic Community of Williamsburg, Free Press of Glencoe, 
New York, 1962. 
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appearance and “proper” dress are the keys to association with the “right 
crowd,” which in turn opens the door to job advancement, increased income, 
success and greater prestige. Thus, status for the members of middle-class 
society is more clearly dependent upon the symbols of dress than either the 
upper or the lower classes. The worker attaches relatively little importance 
to the social significance of clothing, even though the effects of mass produc- 
tion have made virtually all types of apparel available to him. In general, 
people tend to minimize the difference in dress standards between themselves 
and those in the next higher class, but clearly set themselves apart from those 
below. 

Minority groups may subconsciously use clothing to compensate for lack 
of recognized status in other areas of activity. Because clothing is less ex- 
pensive than other status symbols, such as housing, furnishings, and auto- 
mobiles, it is a common object of conspicuous consumption particularly 
among those of low income levels. A more conscious use of clothing by 
subcultural groups relates to the function of dress symbols in maintaining a 
style of life that will preserve the identity of a group which might otherwise 
be assimilated into the larger society. 
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Objective descriptions of class and minority 
group characteristics cannot account for the 
sum total of group distinctions in dress that 
are discernible in modern society. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that people of dif- 
ferent status positions could develop a group 
feeling of belonging through common in- 
terests and goals that may be completely un- 
related to the social system of stratification. 
In addition, a uniform pattern of behavior 
is largely dependent upon a conscious iden- 
tification with a given group or class. 

In Chapter 6, we saw how a person’s be- 
havior is shaped by his relationship to signifi- 
cant others. If we generalize “others” to 
the broader concept of the reference group, 
we will be able to understand the influence 
of group opinion in the determination of an 
individual’s pattern of clothing behavior. A 
group functions as a frame of reference for 
an individual in one or both of two ways: 
(1) it may set and enforce standards for the 
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person by giving recognition or withholding 
it; and (2) it may serve as the standard 
against which a person evaluates himself and 
others. In either case, the individual must 
recognize his relationship to the group in 
order to be motivated by it. 


1. Class Consciousness 


Every individual seeks the security of know- 
ing that he belongs to a particular social 
group, as well as the distinction within the 
mass society that such identification affords. 
Whether this identification is made within 
the large and diffuse status system of social 
class, or within the context of a smaller, 
more intimate group, depends on the per- 
son’s orientation or point of reference. In 
terms of reference group theory, it would be 
a mistake to assign an individual to a given 
class solely on the basis of external criteria; 
1.e., he will be more strongly motivated to 


conform to the norms of the group to which 
he feels he belongs, or should belong, than 
the group to which he might be assigned by 
virtue of his income, occupation, lineage, 
or Other status criteria. 

The more extended knowledge an indi- 
vidual has regarding class distinctions in 
society, the more aware he becomes of his 
own position in the system. The wage 
eamer, for example, tends to have a limited 
perspective of any social roles other than his 
own. He does not, through extensive read- 
ing or social participation, enlarge his view 
of society beyond his own immediate en- 
vironment. In general, he thinks that people 
in the upper classes are there simply because 
they have more money. He sees only the 
gross similarities in styles of dress, and to 
him, one dark suit is just as good as another. 
His capacity for making differential evalua- 
tions of the more subtle differences in 
clothing is limited, and consequently he is 
insensitive to the symbols that distinguish 
him from anyone else. In short, he tends to 
have very little class consciousness. 

The increased access to a college educa- 
tion today, coupled with widespread com- 
munication through the mass media, brings 
a knowledge of “how the other half lives” 
to larger and larger segments of the popu- 
lation. In the process, the individual com- 
pares his own style of life with those of 
others in the social hierarchy, and the end 
result is a greater consciousness or aware- 
ness of his own class position. ‘This in- 
creased awareness among members of the 
middle class stimulates their emulation of 
the fashions of the upper class, since this 
will help them to maintain their separate- 
ness from the lower stratum, out of which 
many have risen. 

Obviously, this produces a need for more 
rapid changing of styles among the upper- 
class fashion leaders, in order to maintain 
their separateness from the middle stratum. 
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Lang and Lang carry the analysis still further 
by explaining that differences in class have 
come to be expressed more through the 
subtleties of quality and unique styling than 
through the gross aspects of fashion: Fine 
materials and workmanship, rather than noy- 
elty, have become the true marks of the 
“fashionable.” ‘The prohibitive costs of 
such quality still keep it out of the range of 
the middle classes) “Lymes describes the 
coveted Brooks Brothers suit as the “most 
conspicuously inconspicuous costume” ever 
devised for men, and through its understated 
cut and ultra-conservative style, it exudes the 
very “aura of propriety.’’”® 

‘Thus we see that increased class conscious- 
ness results in greater degrees of status-seek- 
ing. As he establishes his identity a person 
evaluates his own position against the stan- 
dards of the group in which he aspires mem- 
bership. 


Awareness of the subtle differences in 
dress is highly correlated to an individ- 
ual’s consciousness of class distinctions; 
people will try to conform to the norms 
of the group to which they feel they 
should belong. 


2. Group Identification 


In 1964, two groups of British teenagers 
made news headlines when their rivalry 
erupted in a series of beach fights that shook 
the usually staid Britons right out of their 
Harris tweeds. One of the hostile gangs was 
a leather-jacketed, black-booted crowd called 
the “Rockers,” who hot-rodded on powerful 
motorcycles and did their best to act and 


25 Kurt Lang and Gladys Lang, Collective Dy- 
namics, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1961, p. 483. 

26 See references by Lynes already cited, espe- 
cially A Surfeit of Honey, Snobs, and The Taste- 
makers. 
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Figure 9-6. Above, the Rocker trademarks: 
black leather jacket, big motorbike, and “a 
bird.” Below, a Mod mounts up in Carnaby 


Street, home of Mod clothing stores. 


Terrence Spencer, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 






look like Marlon Brando of The Wild 
Ones. ‘Their opponents, the “Mods,” were 
known to spend most of their money con- 
forming to the stylish fashions of Carnaby 
Street. Although styles changed by the 
week, their preferred fashions included such 
items as velvet-collared thigh-length jackets, 
pink denim shirts, crimson leather vests, 
curly-brimmed bowlers, white Levis, or blaz- 
ing red pants which may have been pegged 
one month and bell-bottomed the next. The 
majority of “Mods” were office workers, 
while the “Rockers” were mostly worker 
types. This last bit of information pertain- 
ing to class distinctions may not only ex- 
plain the basis of their hostility, but may 
account for some of the cohesiveness that 
seemed to exist within each of the groups. 

The mere fact, however, that such groups 
— strongly reinforced through clothing sym- 
bolism — developed within the teenage so- 
ciety, was not in itself a particularly news- 
worthy item. The British “Teddy Boys” 
existed#) before thes Rh Ockersmeancdmmane 
“Mods”; New Zealand has had its share of 
“Bodgies,” “Widgies,” and “Milkbar Cow- 
boys”; and in our own country we have gone 
through endless versions of “Zoot Suiters,” 
“Rollers,” “Ivy Leaguers,” and a variety of 
“looks” too numerous to mention. The phe- 
nomenon is about as rare as teenage girls at 
a Beatles’ concert. 

In attempting to explain how such group 
behavior develops, we might present a some- 
what remote analogy. People in general 
have no particular affinity for others with the 
same color hair; we might say, for example, 
that they lack group consciousness. ‘Those 
who have rather unusual hair coloring might 
be more conscious of it than others, and they 
would be even more aware of it if several 
of them with the same bright coloring got 
together and called themselves the “Ravish- 
ing Redheads.” Their togetherness would 
be increased if they discovered that an- 


other group in town was called the “Blonde 
Bombshells.” Now if someone started the 
tumor that gentlemen prefer blondes, the 
unity of outlook among the redheads might 
be so heightened that a challenge would 
ensue. ‘Thus, we see that feelings of belong- 
ingness are greatly enhanced by intensifying 
the group identity. This may be accom- 
plished by (1) giving each person a conspic- 
uous emblem of membership, and (2) distin- 
guishing the group by giving it a name. 

In the case of groups like the “Mods” and 
the “Rockers,” we must recognize that the 
need for belongingness is particularly acute 
in most teenage societies. Group cohesive- 
ness is further increased by some external 
threat to its existence. A further analysis 
is necessary in order to explain why this 
sense of belongingness for the teenager is 
so closely tied to his clothing behavior. 
Several studies have indicated a high degree 
of relationship between clothes and teen- 
age popularity. Coleman’s study of the ado- 
lescent society was especially valuable in 
identifying the bases of popularity, leader- 
ship, and status among high school students. 
Having nice clothes was an important cri- 
terion used by both boys and girls in their 
evaluation of themselves and others. For 
popularity with the opposite sex, cars are 
more important for boys; and clothes for 
girls. These two attributes feature promu- 
nently in dating, while good grades and 
school activities do not.?" 

Obviously, the importance that an indi- 
vidual attaches to clothing is strongly in- 
fluenced by the values of the group with 
which he identifies. In the teenage culture, 
the conscious association between clothes 
and group belongingness is perhaps the most 
pronounced. Social factors other than age- 
status, however, affect the prestige value as- 


27J. S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society, The 
Free Press of Glencoe, New York, 1961, p. 50. 
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signed to clothing by particular reference 
groups. Patton compared college sorority 
gitls with non-sorority girls, using a measure 
of prestige consciousness.”®* Her findings re- 
vealed highly significant differences between 
the two groups: sorority women were much 
more aware of the status value of particular 
items of dress, and recognized clothing as a 
way to “get in” with the popular students 
on campus. She also found a higher prestige 
consciousness among women of the upper 
and upper-middle classes than among those 
in the lower strata. 

Clothing fashions among teenagers are a 
good deal more erratic than among other 
age groups because adolescence is a time of 
searching, experimentation, and “trying on” 
of a number of social roles. ‘To some extent, 
therefore, society tolerates unconventional 
expressions of clothing behavior more readily 
among youth than among other segments 
of the population. As an individual matures, 
greater consistency may be observed in the 
selection of clothing for individual expres- 
sion. Ditty’s study shows that college women 
who are socially immature exhibit greater 
fluctuations in their clothing preferences 
than those with high maturity.”9 

Everyone, nevertheless, is motivated by a 
need for belongingness to conform to the 
patterns of a social reference group. The 
intensity of the need is directly related to 
the compulsion and avidity with which 
group norms are followed by the individual. 


Clothing provides a conspicuous em- 
blem of group belongingness; as an in- 
dividual matures, his clothing values 
are modified within the context of a 
broader social reference group. 


28 Elizabeth Patton, “An Analysis of the Prestige 
Factors in Clothing as Related to Selected Groups 
of Freshmen and Senior Sorority and Non-Sororitv 
Women at the University of Alabama,’ Master’s 
Thesis, University of Alabama, 1964. 

29 Ditty, 1962. 
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SUMMARY - Reference Groups and Clothing Behavior 


Every individual needs the security and distinction of knowing that he 
belongs to a particular group within the mass society. The extent to which 
he identifies with any group or class depends upon his own consciousness 
or awareness of the group’s existence as well as a knowledge of his own 
relative status or position. People are more strongly motivated to conform 
to the standards of the group to which they feel they should belong, rather 
than the group or class to which they might be assigned on the basis of 
external criteria. 

Feelings of group belongingness are greatly enhanced by (1) giving its 
constituents an emblem of membership, (2) giving it a name, and (3) ex- 
ternal threats to its existence. Clothing is probably the most conspicuous 
and the most visual of all possible badges of group belongingness. Criticism 
of group standards of dress tends to increase group cohesiveness and the com- 
pulsion to conform to the established norms. 

Erratic fashions among teenage groups are the result of immaturity and 
indecision regarding one’s appropriate life roles. As individuals mature, they 
refer more to the diffuse groups within the broad society for the validation 
of their clothing behavior. 
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Social mobility is the movement or shift- 
ing of membership that occurs between or 
within social classes. American society is 
marked by a relatively high degree of vertical 
mobility, i.e., movement up and down the 
ladder of income and prestige. As we have 
seen, there is an extremely close relation- 
ship of clothing to class consciousness and 
status-seeking, both of which have significant 
relevance to social mobility. 


1. Movement Within the Mass 


One of the favorite themes in American 
novels revolves around the struggles and dis- 
appointments of artless but wealthy pros- 
pectors whose wives seek access to high so- 
ciety: Eventually they secured acceptance 
to such groups for their children by sending 
them to the “correct” schools and dancing 
masters, outfitting them at the proper dress- 


makers and tailors, and providing them with 
the appropriate accouterments.*° 

A second theme, which presents the other 
side of the coin, describes the hardships of 
the once affluent upper-class family who 
strives to maintain its ancestral dignity in 
the light of economic adversity. The prob- 
lems in both situations arise out of incon- 
sistencies between class position and eco- 
nomic status, and both reflect the kind of 
social mobility that is characteristic of 
American society. 

The greatest push, however, is not from 
the top down, but from the bottom up. 
Long before the government’s poverty pro- 
gram got underway, great numbers of people 
were able to earn their way from the lower 
strata up to the ranks of the middle classes. 


30 Ely Chinoy, Society, Random House, New 
York, 1962, p. 135. 


Through the emulation of practices and 
values, through the attainment of higher 
educational levels, and through a “keeping 
up with the Joneses” made possible by in- 
creased purchasing power, individuals who 
were motivated to do so were able to im- 
prove their relative positions. Acceptance 
into this new way of life, however, was de- 
pendent upon outward conformity to middle 
class standards —the right kind of house, 
the right model car, the right style of clothes 
and manners. 

Empirical data appear to support this as- 
sumed relationship between clothes and 
mobility. Vener’s findings indicate that a 
person’s estimate of clothing importance is 
directly and significantly related to vertical 
social mobility; i.e., people seeking to im- 
prove their status positions place a higher 
value on clothes than those who regard 
themselves as socially stationary.” 

The investigation of clothing habits of 
white-collar and manual workers by Form 
and Stone revealed that low-level white col- 
lar workers had much more concern for 
styles of dress and appearance than manual 
workers of comparable income, and they 
were much more likely to believe that their 
clothes affected their chances for social and 
occupational advancement. 

The implication in all of these studies is 
that clothing is consciously recognized as a 
symbol which is capable of manipulation 
by those who seek to get ahead in the 
world. Knowledge of the standards of dress 
required on the diverse levels of society 
will be a positive factor in one’s attempt to 
achieve the social position he desires. 


Clothing, as an aspect of one’s style of 
life, facilitates movement within the 
class structure of society. 


31 Vener, 1953. 
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2. Barrier Breakdown 


Although many aspects of Veblen’s theory 
of conspicuous consumption in dress still 
have validity in today’s society, the cloth- 
ing symbols that mark a man as a member 
of the leisure class are far less distinct than 
they were in the nineteenth century. Even 
fifty years ago, the professional man was 
still recognizable in his black frock coat and 
silk hat, while the worker or the farm 
laborer seldom exchanged his bulbous-toed 
shoes for any more refined style of foot- 
wear. Differences in income were accom- 
panied by sharp differences in both the 
symbols of wealth and available leisure time. 
Mass production and mass marketing have 
blurred the distinctions in dress, and at the 
same time, increased mechanization result- 
ing in the shorter work week has provided 
leisure for all. The visible signs of stratifica- 
tion have become much more subtle, and 
both the upper and the lower categories have 
tended to converge toward a middle-class 
standard of living. 

In the early 1900's, silk stockings were 
considered a mark of luxury which only the 
wealthy could afford. In the first year of 
the twentieth century, there were 155 thou- 
sand pairs of silk hose manufactured for U.S. 
consumption. Less than fifty years later, the 
production of nylon stockings rose to 543 
million pairs —roughly equivalent to nine 
or ten pairs for every American female over 
the age of fourteen. ‘The story of women’s 
hosiery finds a parallel in almost every ap- 
parel item of the modern wardrobe. 

The big push for copies of high fashion 
merchandise among the low-priced competi- 
tive chain stores and mail-order companies, 
has created an America with the best-dressed 
poverty the world has ever known: It is 
much easier in the United States to be de- 


32F. L. Allen, The Big Change, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1952, p. 193. 
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cently dressed than it is to be decently 
housed, fed, or doctored. .. . There are tens 
of thousands of Americans in the big cities 
who are wearing shoes, perhaps even a styl- 
ishly cut suit or dress, and yet are hungry.... 
it almost seems as if the affluent society had 
given out costumes to the poor so that they 
would not offend the rest of society with the 
sight of rags.*° 

These examples are illustrative of two im- 
portant phenomena. One is that technologi- 
cal developments contribute greatly to the 
weakening of class lines; the differences in 
dress that reflect one’s mode of living are 
still there, but the shadings are more elusive 
and imprecise. The other —and perhaps 
the more significant of the two —is that 
clothes can “make the poor invisible”; if 
one feels equal in visual appearance and 
dress, many of the psychological barriers that 
divide the inferior from the superior are ex- 
traordinarily minimized. This simple fact 
explains the motivation which underlies 
much of our clothing behavior. 


Clothing becomes a less reliable indica- 
tor of social class as similar styles in 
dress become increasingly available to 
all persons. 


3. Diversity vs. Discrimination 


In rather general terms, we have described 
some of the values and practices that ap- 
pear to be characteristic of clothing behavior 
within each of the broad social classifications 
in American society. The bulk of the upper 
class possess the refinement of taste that 
comes through exposure to the skill and 
craftsmanship of creative designers and 
tailors, and have both the security and the 
social opportunity to exercise the kind of 
distinction in dress that can make them the 


33 Michael Harrington, The Other America, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1962, p. 5. 


fashion pace-setters for the rest of society. 

At the middle level, individuality in dress 
is somewhat overshadowed by a widespread 
conformity to the “ideal” codes that are 
enforced by the opinion of the majority. 
People from the lower stratum may devalue 
the importance of dress, although those who 
are conscious of their positions often ex- 
perience strong drives toward upward mo- 
bility. When such is the case, the functional 
value of clothing is often sacrificed for the 
outward, more ostentatious symbols that 
seem, at least to the wearer, to eliminate 
class distinctions in dress. 

General statements such as these, how- 
ever, present an oversimplification of a very 
complex organizational pattern. Elements 
of good and bad taste permeate all levels of 
society; dress, as a form of creative expres- 
sion, is not necessarily limited to the upper 
classes, nor is conformity confined to mid- 
dle level living; a criss-crossing of clothing 
values and practices appears more obvious to 
the casual observer than strict adherence to 
any of the social class norms. 

To expect, or even to assume, that any 
single standard of dress would be the most 
desirable for everyone in society would be 
to contradict the acceptance of diversity 
which is at the very core of the American 
cultural ideal. But conformity should not 
be interpreted only in the negative sense as 
an impediment to creative self-expression; it 
is a mechanism through which we are able 
to keep our society intact. To the individual 
who asks, “Who am I, and where do I be- 
long?” conformity to a given set of norms 
can give a sense of identity and group be- 
longingness. To place such a high value on 
clothing that it obscures all other worthwhile 
facets of living seems to be no more or less 
desirable than failing to recognize the sig- 
nificance of dress to the successful enact- 
ment of life roles. We may deplore the mass- 
produced tastes that our highly developed 


industrial system imposes upon us but we 
can be grateful for a vastly improved stan- 
dard of living that brings us closer each day 
to the elimination of widespread poverty. 

Our values will determine the extent to 
which our personal wants can be satisfied. 
To some, modern technology brings an 
overwhelming choice of commodities, while 
to others it signifies a limit to the unique- 
ness of expression that makes one individual 
distinct from another. These attitudes are 
illustrated in the following: 

Two shoppers approach a dress market. 
One has wide contacts outside her local area; 
she knows the fine skill of the Chinese 
tailor, the aesthetic sense of the French 
couture, the gay imagery of the Austrian 
peasant. As she sees the American market, 
full of classic styles and standard fit, her 
choice seems very limited. 
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The second shopper approaches the same 
market. She lives mainly within her neigh- 
borhood. The market brings the world to 
her. Fashions from Paris, Oriental robes 
from Hong Kong, jewelry from Mexico are 
all brought to her, along with good American 
classics that she loves. She sees the market 
full of choice, a place of great diversity.** 

The intelligent approach is to be fully 
apprised of the choices that are open to us, 
not only in terms of commodity availability, 
but in terms of the values by which we 
prefer to be known. 


Diverse patterns in clothing behavior 
reflect differences in tastes and values 
that often overlap class lines; no single 
standard of dress can be best for all of 
society. 


SUMMARY - Social Mobility and Dress 


American society is marked by a relatively high degree of vertical mobility. 
Upward movement is usually characterized by a consciousness of one’s social 
position and greater emphasis on the importance of dress in effecting the 
transition. Mass production and mass marketing of apparel has greatly re- 
duced class distinctions in dress by making a wide variety of commodities 
available to all. 
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Conformity and Individuality in Dress 


As we have seen from our previous discussion man seeks an identity and a 
sense of belongingness through conforming to a given set of norms, and 
yet at the same time, he strives to achieve some distinction from his fellow 
men: The personal dilemma rises from the fact that a person must be, and 
wants to be, a conforming member of some social groups and he wants to 
play a part as himself, as a distinctive individual. . . . The more benign as- 
pect of diversity — at least in our usual parlance — includes creativity, orig- 
indlity, adaptability. The other range of meanings for diversity takes in 
abnormality, delinquency, chaos. One face of conformity is identification, 
loyalty, solidarity; another is monotony, totalitarianism, rigidity. The fact 
is that both conformity and diversity are inevitable in social and personal life 
and that one must always complement the other.’ 

Nowhere is this paradox of human nature reflected more visibly than it 
is in dress. These two social tendencies — conformity and individuality — 
form the basis for all fashion behavior. Simmel emphasized that both are 
essential to the establishment of fashion, and that should one of these be 
absent, fashion will not be formed — its sway will abruptly end. 

Either one, carried to an extreme, is incompatible with human social ex- 
istence; complete order and rigidity contradicts man’s need for new experi- 
ence, but complete freedom or normlessness leads us to a state of anomie. 
The basic question is how much freedom is desirable within what degree of 
conformity or control. In attempting an answer, this chapter will be con- 
cerned with the forces that motivate innovation, conformity, and deviation 
in clothing behavior. 


1 David Mandelbaum, “The Interplay of Conformity and Diversity,’ in S. Farber and 
R. Wilson (eds.), Conflict and Creativity, Part 2, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1963, p. 241 ff. 

2 Georg Simmel, “Fashion,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 62, May 1957, p. 546. 
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NORM FORMATION 


In Chapter 4, the process of norm formation 
was discussed in relation to the enforcement 
of social sanctions. A gradual acquisition of 
the knowledge necessary for an individual 
to do what is expected of him begins in 
early childhood and continues throughout 
life. Conformity provides a solid basis for 
the transmission of the culture and the pres- 
ervation of civilization, but complete dedica- 
tion to the status quo stifles the kind of 
creative imagination and activity that are 
essential to progress and social diversity. Let 
us examine the degree to which each of these 
forces may be observed in the normative pat- 
terns of dress. 


1. Normative Patterns in Dress 


It is nothing short of absurd to suggest that 
any normal individual would show up for 
work wearing his pajamas. Yet, in objective 


Figure 10-1. 


comparison, a pajama top is not too dif- 
ferent in cut or fabric from an ordinary shirt,. 
and while the bottoms may be a little looser 
and lighter in weight than a pair of trousers, 
the same parts of the anatomy would be 
covered with essentially the same type of 
garment. ‘The evolution of the business suit 
as the normal masculine attire reveals an 
ever-increasing conformity to an _ explicit 
style of dress. 

Historically, men have not always been so 
willing to subjugate their selfhood to such 
complete uniformity. Prior to the eighteenth 
century, men far surpassed the women in the 
sumptuousness of their fashions. Even the 
dandies of the nineteenth century main- 
tained an aura of elegance and distinctive- 
ness in dress, setting a fashion pace for others 
to follow. The dandy has no counterpart in 
our modern age. A man’s choices today are 
limited to a one, two, or three button jacket. 


Conformity of the “Organization Man’: all these men need are identical face masks 
to produce a picture of multiple carbon copies. 


Joe Clark 





Langner’s comment succinctly describes the 
immutable character of men’s attire: One 
American clothing house makes its proud 
boast that its clothing for men has not al- 
tered in fifty years. During that period we 
have moved from the horse and buggy to the 
Sputnik, but men’s business clothing has re- 
mained by and large as solidly unchanging 
as the Rock of Gibraltar — so great is mod- 
ern man’s need to feel secure in his environ- 
ment. ... The “man in the grey flannel suit” 
has become the national symbol of con- 
formity and middle-class security.’ 

Langner went on to describe the experi- 
ences of one adventurous twentieth century 
male who was determined to be comfortable 
in New York’s summer heat. Dressed in 
Bermuda shorts and knee socks, he stood 
out painfully against his conventionally-clad 
fellow commuters, and sustained the con- 
temptuous glares, hooting derision, whistles 
and catcalls that his dress elicited. ‘This is 
typical of the negative sanctions that are 
employed to enforce conformity to the ac- 
cepted standard. 

Much greater freedom exists in the norma- 
tive patterns established for feminine attire. 
The delicate balance between conformity 
and individuality is more nearly achieved 
through the wider range of choices open 
to women. Within any given fashion season, 
there is considerable flexibility and variation 
in the fabric, color, and design of garments, 
which permits some uniqueness in the ex- 
pression of individual tastes. The total pat- 
tern, however, still conforms to the basic 
formula that determines skirt length and 
fullness, waistline placement, general sil- 
houette, and the limits of décolletage. More- 
over, the seasonal variations fit into the long- 
term cyclical trends, which, for the most 
part, do not permit any radical departure 
from the established norm, but do provide 


3 Langner, 1959, p. 193. 
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Figure 10-2. What best-dressed women have 
nightmares about: Elizabeth Taylor and Gina 
Lollobrigida turned up at a Moscow reception 
in the same Dior “original.” 


for a fairly consistent pattern of recurring 
change. 

The basic difference between men and 
women with respect to conforming behavior 
in dress may be observed in the typical re- 
actions to sameness of attire that often oc- 
curs in a social situation: men are uncom- 
fortable if their clothes are not alike, women 
are uncomfortable if they are alike. The 
pull toward conformity is greater for the 
male, while the pull toward individuality is 
proportionately greater for the female. In 
either case, however, the normative pattern 
—whether explicitly or loosely defined — 
is more often adhered to than defied, and 
the reason is simple: There is no arguing 
with the fashion. . . . The sanctions are 
ridicule and powerlessness. The dissenter 
hurts himself; he never affects the fashion.* 


Clothes are external symbols of con- 
formity to the normative patterns of 
society. 


4W.G. Sumner, Folkways, Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1906, p. 194 ff. 
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2. Definition of Terms 


Conformity manifests itself in a variety of 
ways. The difference between the masculine 
and feminine modes of conforming may be 
explained in terms of the shading of mean- 
ing that exists between custom and fashion, 
which was discussed in earlier parts of this 
book. Our analysis of innovation, con- 
formity, and deviation in dress will be fa- 
cilitated if we pause briefly to define the 
terms used to describe various kinds of 
clothing phenomena. 

Style is a characteristic or distinctive man- 
ner of expression; it is possessed of certain 
recognizable qualities or features which dis- 
tinguish it from other similar modes, The 
popularity of a style will vary, but the style 
itself is unchanging. The bouffant skirt, for 
example, is one style of dress that was con- 
sidered fashionable in the 1860’s and the 
1950’s, but it was definitely unfashionable 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s. In general, the 
styling of a garment refers to its design or 
cut, a quality that can be described in terms 
of its line, form, or proportion. Thus, there 
are styles of coats (box, redingote, Bal- 
macaan, Chesterfield, trench, wrap-around), 
styles of sleeves (bishops, dolman, kimono, 
raglan, leg-o’-mutton), styles of hats (Breton, 
bowler, fedora, cloche, Homburg), and 
styles of shoes (oxfords, sandals, pumps, 
boots, brogues ). 

Custom refers to those social habits that 
become entrenched in the behavior patterns 
of a society. It is often assumed to mean the 
“conventional,” the “traditional,” or the 
“right” way of doing things. Customs are 
handed down from generation to generation, 
and because they are deeply ingrained in 
habit, they are slow and difficult to change. 
Many elements of dress have outlived their 
original function, but continue as a norma- 
tive pattern. The very wearing of trousers, 
for example, has been customary for so many 


years, that men are not likely to switch to 
skirts or culottes or even to shorts or knickers 
as a conventional form of dress. Custom is 
legitimized by having served a purpose in 
the past, and the longer it survives the more 
likely it is to be regarded as a necessity. 
Fashion is a manifestation of collective 
behavior, and as such represents the popular, 
accepted, prevailing style at any given time. 
Occasionally, a fashion may be so universally 
accepted that it gradually crystallizes into 
custom (as in the case of men’s trousers). 
Some styles remain popular for such a long 
period of time that they rest on the border- 
line between fashion and custom, and are 
better known as “classics” or “fashion 
Fords.” Shirtwaist dresses, skirt and sweater 
combinations, polo coats, and Chanel suits 
all fall into the latter category. Fashion is 
further characterized by its cyclical nature, 
i.e., the gradual rise, culmination, and even- 
tual decline in the popular acceptance of a 
style. Fashion, on its way in, is accepted 
and worn by the relatively few people who 
can afford to be different. As the popularity 
of the style spreads, more and more people 
hop on the bandwagon, until the style finally 
snowballs to the peak of acceptance, and 
no one can afford to be different. But once 
everyone has it, the attraction is past; there 
is no place left for the style to go but to slip 
gradually into obsolescence. The forces that 
give vent to the nse and fall of fashion are 
identical with the tensions that exist be- 
tween conformity and distinction in dress. 
High fashion is found only in the incip- 
ient stages of the normal fashion cycle. Be- 
cause of its newness, costliness, and novelty 
it is worn only by those people who have the 
attributes of fashion innovators. It has the 
snob appeal of exclusiveness; once it is no 
longer confined to restricted consumption, 
it loses its status as a high fashion. The rapid 
dissemination of high fashion copies today 
shortens its life span considerably. ‘The po- 
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Figure 10-3. Fluctuations in the length of women’s skirts illustrate the cyclical nature of fashion. 


tential success of a high fashion, however, 
must be reasonably assured before manu- 
facturers are willing to mass-produce it: ... 
they cannot afford to embark on the costly 
business of cutting new templates and grad- 
ing new patterns unless they are really satis- 
fied this idea is a trend, and not just a flash 
in the pan. If they take it up it will later be 
worn by the woman-in-the-street, and then 
by the factory worker and Mrs. Mop. By 
now the eye of the beholder is not only ac- 
customed to the line but has become wearied 
of it. The designer who launched it is nau- 
seated by myriads of cheap copies in yulgar 
materials which distort his original concep- 
tion. It is no longer associated with the 
smart and beautiful, but with the plain and 
dowdy.’ Not all high fashions mature into 
full blown fashions; some, because they de- 
part too radically from the conventional 
patterns of dress, fade into oblivion before 
the bandwagon rolls by. Others, because of 
prohibitive cost or availability, continue in 
restricted use. 

Fad is a term used to designate a kind of 
miniature fashion, usually more trivial or 


5 Madge Garland, Fashion, Penguin Books Ltd., 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1962, p. 52. 


more bizarre than the normal fashion. It 
often reaches fewer people, and is some- 
times confined to a subculture. Fads have a 
sudden burst of popularity, enjoy a band- 
wagon plateau for several weeks or months, 
and then drop out of existence as quickly as 
they came in. Fads have included goldfish 
swallowing, telephone booth stufhng, the 
fifty-mile hike, and hula hoops. In clothing, 
there have been fads of plaid shoestrings, 
colored tennis shoes, decorated sweatshirts, 
beer jackets, rope sbeads,) raccoon hats, 
striped blazers, shoe boots, hooded blouses, 
charm bracelets, elbow patches, ad infinitum. 
Fads sometimes cluster around a particular 
person, group, or event. The popularity of 
the Beatles gave rise to Beatle shirts, Beatle 
jackets, and Beatle haircuts. In a few rare 
instances fads survive the usual rapid de- 
cline into obsolescence and develop into 
enduring fashions (e.g., the bobbed hair of 
the 1920's, pearls worn with sweaters, white 
buck shoes), but the vast majority last little 
more than six months. 

With the exception of style, each of these 
concepts is dependent upon varying degrees 
of conformity. The custom is widely ac- 
cepted and followed habitually over a long 
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Figure 10-4. Theoretical representations of the rise, culmination, and decline of the average fash- 
ion, the fashion ford, and the fad. 
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Figure 10-5. Actual observations of two fad curves. 
period of time. The fashion, usually initi/ | acceptance and then gradually fades into 


ated as a high fashion worn by a very select obsolescence. A fashion represents the mass 
group of people, reaches its peak of mass taste, what “everybody” wears; it becomes 
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Figure 10-6. Fads sometimes cluster around popular personalities. In the ’sixties, Beatle hair- 
cuts attained great popularity. 


the property of a large and diverse group in Specific types of clothing norms may be 
the total society for a period of time. Fads differentiated on the basis of their rela- 
usually reach fewer people and are very short tive endurance and the magnitude of 
in duration. their acceptance. 


SUMMARY - Norm Formation 


Two social forces — conformity and individuality — form the basis for all 
fashion behavior. Conformity is both necessary and desirable to the extent 
that it provides for the transmission of functional normative patterns. It 
also provides a sense of belonging to the individual seeking to establish his 
identity in society. Some departure from the cultural norm is necessary, how- 
ever, for innovation, progress, and creative expression. 

Much greater conformity to normative patterns of dress is required of 
men; their clothing norms are deeply rooted in custom, and are slow to 
change. Women have greater freedom to express their individuality through 
a wider range of choices; their patterns of conformity follow the cyclical 
changes in fashions which provide not only greater diversity of styles, but 
a built-in mechanism for innovation. Fads and fashions are not restricted to 
the feminine sex, however, nor to any particular age group in society. 





Figure 10-7. Fashions originate in the showrooms of the designers, but not all of the designer’s 
“creations” become fashions. Here journalists and buyers pass judgment on the new season’s 


offerings. 
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Clothing fashions constitute a particular 
type of social change. They provide an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to study the pro- 
cesses of innovation, leadership, contagion, 
conformity, and mass behavior. Fashion 
describes conformity of the masses; fashion 
innovation is a departure from the estab- 
lished norm and the creation of a new one. 


1. Sources of Innovation 


For centuries, armchair philosophers have 
debated the question of where the source of 
fashion power really lies. Does it lie in the 
hands of a small group of dictatorial de- 
signers who foist their styles upon the help- 
less public without regard for their basic 
needs and desires? Is it in the hands of the 
socially elite, the “fashion arbiters” of the 
upper class whom the masses seek to emu- 
late? Is the force controlled by the dissemi- 
nators of fashion information, the publicists 
and editors of Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, 
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INNOVATION 


Mademoiselle, Women’s Wear Daily, etc., 
who communicate, predict, and advise the 
public of the latest trends? Is the power re- 
stricted to the volume producer who chooses 
from the designers’ work only those models 
which he cares to promote and make avail- 
able for mass consumption and who deliber- 
ately plans the premature obsolescence of 
his products? Does the power lie in the 
hands of the ultimate consumer, the mass 
public, who in the end makes the decision to 
buy or not to buy, and whose changing 
tastes and craving for novelty create a de- 
mand for newness every season? Or is chang- 
ing fashion a spontaneous reflection of other 
changes taking place in society, the “in- 
fluence of the Zeitgeist,’ as Fliigel calls it, 
the climate of opinion, a sign of the times?® 
The answer is as complex as the question. 
Each of the above plays an important role 
in the phenomenon of fashion, and each is 
interdependent with the others. 


6 John C. Fliigel, Psychology of Clothes, The 
Hogarth Press, London, 1930, reprinted 1950. 
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Every style, of course, must have an 
origin, and the creation itself is the product 
of the designer — but not all styles created 
by the designer become fashions. A success- 
ful designer must know exactly how far he 
can depart from custom in any given year. 
He will remain in business only as long as he 
is able to net a profit, so he must somehow 
divine what people will buy before the peo- 
ple themselves are aware of it. If his styles 
tun counter to the Zeitgeist, they are 
doomed to failure. 

A number of people mistakenly believe 
that Paris designers get together each season 
and plan the major style changes for the 
coming year. The couture is one of the 
most highly competitive industries in exis- 
tence, and every house guards its new collec- 
tions with the utmost secrecy. How is it 
then that such a marked degree of similarity 
is seen from one designer’s collection to the 
next? For one thing, they are all subject to 
the same influences of the Zeitgeist: it is in- 
evitable that living in the same milieu, wit- 
nessing the same sights, selecting from the 
same fabric collections, subjected to the 
same influences, reading the same press, and 
meeting the same people, should result in 
similarity.” 

Moreover, a designer must have accurate 
information of the market. Each season a 
careful stock-taking reveals which styles sold 
the best, how many of each were purchased 
and by whom, which ideas seemed to “catch 
on,’ and which models appear to have 
reached their saturation point. Most fashions 
are the result of slow evolutionary changes, 
and an analysis of the fashion cycle yields 
additional clues to the styles likely to be 
popular in the future. 

Fluctuations in the hem length of 
women’s dresses may be used to illustrate 
the point. Skirts in the mid-1920’s were the 


7 Garland, 1962, p. 54. 


shortest they had ever been in costume his- 
tory. From 1929 to 1932, skirts descended 
gradually, inch by inch, from knee level to 
bottom calf, and remained at a low-level 
plateau for the ensuing three or four years. 
From 1936 to 1939, skirts inched their way 
back up to the knees. Three years later, 
when we might normally have expected an- 
other descent, Paris was under German oc- 
cupation, and fashions in both the United 
States and Great Britain were restricted by 
wartime fabric shortages. Fashion changes 
abruptly came to a halt, and the short nar- 
row skirt remained the accepted style of dress 
for over seven years, long enough to pass 
from fashionable dress to conventional dress. 
The distinction here is important because it 
helps to explain the mass resistance that met 
the New Look in 1947.8 If the normal cur- 
rent had not been interrupted, skirts prob- 
ably would have made their evolutionary 
descent from 1942 to 1946, and a low hem- 
line in 1947 would have been nothing at all 
unusual. Instead, having become so accus- 
tomed to their habitual short skirts, the peo- 
ple protested en masse — and then went out 
and bought a new wardrobe anyway. 

From 1947 on through the ‘fifties and 
sixties, hemlines crept almost imperceptibly 


8 For those who are too young to remember, the 
New Look represented a revolutionary change from 
the broad-shouldered, straight-hipped war-time styles. 
It emphasized feminine curves, a tiny waist, a 
natural shoulder line, and most conspicuously, a 
long full skirt that reached ten to eleven inches 
from the floor. The Look was attributed largely 
to the work of one designer, Christian Dior, whose 
fame and business sky-rocketed as a result. Un- 
fortunately, many writers use the New Look as 
the “classic example” of the way in which a de- 
signer superimposes his ideas on a railroaded public. 
In actual fact, such drastic changes in dress have 
not occurred more than two or three times in 
costume history, and have always been associated 
with other radical social or political change. The 
post-Revolutionary fashions in France and_ the 
New Look are the exceptions rather than the rule, 
although both were entirely consistent with the 
spirit of the times. 
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Figure 10-8. The recurring cycle in skirt lengths. 


back toward the knee —so slowly in fact, 
that the only noticeable change came when 
a woman put a new coat over an old dress 
and discovered that a half inch was visible 
beneath the coat hem. Then, an incident 
occurred which seemed to demonstrate that 


Figure 10-9. Jacques Heim’s mid-calf lengths 
were rejected in 1963. 
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the New Look would never have been suc- 
cessful back in 1947 had the social climate 
not been ripe for such a change. In 1963, 
skirts had been on the rise for fifteen years, 
and every good designer worth his salt knows 
that what goes up must come down. The 
trick, of course, is in knowing when the peak 
has been reached. At least one Paris de- 
signer felt the trend had been going on long 
enough, and Jacques Heim’s fall collection 
that year came out in mid-calf lengths. He 
was the only one —just as Dior had been 
the only one in 1947 — but this time the 
guess was wrong. The current was too 
strong to stem the tide, and skirts continued 
on their upward course. The trend toward 
greater exposure, both at the neck and the 
hem, was irreversible. Sixteen years before 
there had been no trend, fashion was at a 
standstill; nothing short of a fashion revolu- 
tion could have shaken the public from their 
inertia. 

The sources of fashion inspiration in 
men’s clothing are as international as they 
are in women’s wear, although far less spec- 
tacular. The tailors of London’s West End, 
Savile Row, and Bond Street are perhaps 
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the most influential in initiating style 
changes in masculine attire, although several 
leading designers of men’s wear are to be 
found in Rome, Milan, Paris, and an im- 
pressive number right here in the United 
States. In spite of the drab uniformity of 
men’s clothes in general, there are more 
distinct national and geographical differ- 
ences than can be detected in women’s wear. 
In the mid-1960’s, for example, the London 
influence was reflected in a jacket with 
slight fitting at the waistline and lapels of 
moderate width, while the basic American 
model had straight-hanging lines with nar- 
rower lapels. 

As we have indicated, men’s dress is more 
deeply rooted in custom, and_ therefore 
slower to change. Shoulders and lapels pro- 
gress from the wide to the narrow, trousers 
move from tapered to draped. The fashion 
cycle is there, but its gear ratio is lower than 
that in the feminine field. 


Fashion designers provide the inspira- 
tion for clothing norms, but there are 
decided and clear-cut limits within 
which they are free to operate. 


2. Fashion Leadership 


A designer’s creation must progress through 
an established pattern of legitimation be- 
fore it can be accepted as a fashion norm. 
Status gives impetus to fashions, and the 
rumor that the “best” people are wearing 
them is a necessary prerequisite to the ac- 
ceptance of new styles. In primitive socie- 
ties, the successful warrior set the pattern 
in feathers, paint, and other forms of orna- 
mentation. Until the end of the eighteenth 
century, new forms of dress were legitimized 
largely within the court circles; the kings and 
other royalty were the supreme dictators of 
fashion change. In the modern world, how- 
ever, fashion leadership has passed into the 
hands of an international set of socially elite 


—a group of men and women having both 
wealth and influence. Some fashions are 
introduced by well-known personalities (the 
Eisenhower jacket, the Beatle hair-do, the 
Garbo slouch hat, Bardot’s checked ging- 
hams, etc.) who have the charismatic 
authority of personal attractiveness that com- 
mands emulation. In either case, the fash- 
ion leader has a coterie of admirers and 
followers who seek to identify with a prestige 
model by taking on his manner of dress. 
Feminine fashions are launched by those 
leaders of society who are recognized for their 
impeccable taste in clothes. Their deviations 
from the going norm are regarded not as 
violations but as precedents for the proper 
thing to do. If the plunging neckline is good 
enough for Princess Margaret, it is good 
enough for Mary Jones. Naturally, the pa- 
tronage of the best-dressed crowd is sought 
after by designers, and although it is not 
common practice, neither is it unheard of 
for a couture house to dress a favorite client 


Figure 10-10. Reversing the usual procedure, 
Twiggy, who popularized the mini-skirt, be- 
came a well-known personality as a result of her 
fashion leadership. 


Jean Claude Sauer, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 
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Figure 10-11. The fashion leader must be 
seen at all the right places. Here the Baroness 
Guy de Rothschild arrives for the opening 
night spectacle at the Lido of Paris. 


free of charge. Occasionally a designer will 
find the perfect type to display his clothes, 
while some are temperamental enough not 
to cater to those who would not do justice 
to their styles. Gabrielle Chanel, for ex- 
ample, has dressed three generations of film 
stars like Romy Schneider, but refuses to fit 
the “great protrusions” like Lollobrigida 
and Bardot.® In general, however, the pres- 
tige customer is recognized as a necessary 
part of the business. 

There have always been fashion leaders 
— from Cleopatra to Queen Elizabeth, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour to Lily Langtry — but 
the actual naming of these women on a 
yearly basis did not get started until 1933, 

9Anne Chamberlin, ‘The Fabulous Coco 


Chanel,” Ladies’ Home Journal, October 1963, 
p. 165. 
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and at that time it was known as the Paris 
Dressmakers’ List. During World War II, 
it was transplanted to the United States. 
Over two thousand ballots are cast each 
year by fashion experts, society editors, 
manufacturers, columnists, and other ob- 
servers of the fashion scene. The final selec- 
tions are made not only on the basis of a 
woman’s stylishness, but upon her role in 
the network of communications that helps to 
familiarize people everywhere with the new 
trends. This means considerable travel and 
being filmed and photographed wearing the 
new styles. The average consumer, there- 
fore, is introduced to high fashions through 
newspaper and magazine photos. Not only 
does this whet her appetite, but it also 
demonstrates which designs have been given 
the seal of approval by the international 
socialites. 

Fashion leaders in men’s wear have under- 
gone a long period of suppression, although 
the 1960’s seemed to have brought new im- 
petus to changing masculine modes. In ear- 
lier times, men’s fashions — like women’s — 
were introduced in royal circles. 

Following the French Revolution, there 
were no ruling sovereigns with sufficient 
power or magnetism to exercise much in- 
fluence in the fashion world, and the leader- 
ship fell to the well-known “dandies.” Most 
famous among these was George Bryan 
(Beau) Brummell who was credited with the 
adoption of men’s long trousers and a daily 
change of linen. Brummell had an eye for 
propriety and good taste, and demanded 
perfection in fit and in workmanship. His 
patronage assured the commercial success 
not only of tailors but of hat makers, shirt 
makers, glove makers, hosiery and shoe- 
makers.'° The dandies lost much of their 
influence in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, particularly in America, where men 


10 Nystrom, 1928, p. 305 ff. 
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Figure 10-12. American presidents have exerted some fashion influence. Shown here, “all-white” 
Harding, “sporty” Truman, “two-button” Kennedy. 


turned their attention to industrial develop- 
ment and the big push westward to the gold 
fields of California. 

American men have been difficult to 
budge ever since. As far as suit styles are 
concerned, the mid-1960’s saw the college 
boys and the Madison Avenue crowd wear- 
ing the Ivy League cut; the avant garde teen- 
agers and adventurous young men adopted 
the form-fitting “forward look’; but over 
half of the male population stuck to the 
American classic business suit. 

American presidents have been known to 
exert some fashion influence. Harry Tru- 
man gave the stamp of approval to loud 
sports shirts worn outside the trousers, Eisen- 
hower brought back the vogue for Hom- 
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burgs, and John Kennedy started the trend 
toward the “Harvard Look.” Kennedy never 
did much for the hat industry (since he 
refused to wear one), but Lyndon Johnson 
improved the hatter’s plight considerably 
with his penchant for the ten-gallon variety. 
A modified form, in five-gallon sizes, brought 
renewed interest in a broader-brimmed hat 
for men. 

There have been some indications that 
men are gradually breaking out of their sar- 
torial rut. In May 1965, a men’s fashion 
show — the first of its kind —was sent to 
Moscow. The latest trends in American 
men’s wear were shown to Soviet audiences 
as a part of the People-to-People goodwill 
program approved by the U.S. Department 


Wide World Photos 





Figure 10-13. President 
Johnson gives 10-gallon 
hats to visiting digni- 
taries as a sign of Texas 
hospitality. 


Stan Wayman, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


of State. Men have already broken the 
color barrier in sports coats, slacks, and ma- 
dras shirts, and color is gradually creeping 
into the wardrobes of the most conservative 
males. With increased leisure and more 
money, the average man is beginning to pay 
more attention to his clothes than he ever 
has before. Men, too, have their fashion- 
leader list: the Custom Tailors Guild of 
America tones down the superlative and calls 
their list “America’s Ten Better Dressed 
Men.” 

Fashion leadership among the men, how- 
ever, is decidedly weaker than in feminine 
circles. The “better dressed” males tend to 
perpetuate the conservative standards rather 
than indulge in any real innovation. This 
lack of leadership is partly responsible for 
what seems to be a mass rebellion among 
teenagers. Not unlike the British “Mods,” 
the American teen-age male is extremely 
style conscious, and will buy almost any- 
thing as long as it is new. The men’s cloth- 
ing industry recognizes him as an important 
customer, and does everything it can to 
cater to his whims. 

Because it is so short-lived, the phenome- 
non of the fad provides a good opportunity 
to study fad and fashion leadership among 
particular subgroups in society. Janney 
studied fad behavior among a group of 279 
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Figure 10-14. There are some indications 
that men are breaking out of their sartorial rut. 
This striking overcoat is a product of a Russian 
designer. 


Novosti from Sovfoto 
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Number of Number of 
Students in Fads 
Group the Clique Initiated 

The Bizarre Faddists a 
The Distingué Faddists 20 
The Oscillating Faddists 8 
The Egregious F'addists 1a 
Conforming Faddists 0 
The Obsolescents 0 


* But not always followed by others. 


** Tried to start 15, but none were followed. 


undergraduates in a women’s college.!! 
Within a two-year period, there were some 
67 clothing fads observed, most of which 
were initiated by a relatively small group of 
students who were members of prestige- 
bearing cliques. The nine bizarre faddists 
initiated a total of 24 fads, 19 of which were 
worn only when men were not on the 
campus, and not all of which were followed 
by students outside the group. They were 
fairly active young women who participated 
in the campus theater, worked on the college 
newspaper, etc., but they were often razzed 
by fellow students about their styles. The 
distingué faddists initiated 20 fads that were 
usually variations of modish attire (e.g., 
pearl necklaces with Brooks sweaters), all of 
which were worn in the presence of men. As 
a matter of fact, these seven girls received 
considerable masculine attention, and their 
counsel was greatly sought by other girls. 
There were eight oscillating faddists who 
were described as “conspicuous malcon- 
tents,’ and who started eight very extreme 
fads, such as overalls and jack boots. ‘The 
three egregious faddists were not only unable 
to start a fad—no matter how hard they 
tried — but they killed any going fad as 
soon as they took it up. Most significantly, 


M1], EK. Janney, “Fad and Fashion Leadership 
Among Undergraduate Women,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 36, 1941, pp. 
275-278. 


the study showed that over 80 per cent of 
the students were followers rather than in- 
itiators, that is, they conformed to the fads 
that the leaders had started. Moreover, 
three-fourths of the total group waited until 
the fad had been going for two or three 
weeks before they got on the bandwagon. 
Twenty students never did join the crowd; 
the obsolescents never followed any of the 
fads, their clothes were generally ill-fitting 
and haphazardly selected, they received no 
masculine attention and were more or less 
social isolates. The importance of this study 
lies in the fact that it demonstrates an em- 
pirical relationship between leadership in 
fashion and leadership in other types of so- 
cial activities. Young women who were 
insensitive to fads were generally insensitive 
in other types of social situations as well. 
Taylor’s study of fads at the high school 
level also showed a relationship between 
fad adoption and status. Senior students 
were usually the first to take up a fad; by the 
time most of the juniors hopped on the 
bandwagon, the fad had already lost its 
novelty for the seniors, and the latter group 
soon dropped it entirely.’ The crux of all 
fashion activity lies precisely in this com- 
plementary behavior of the leaders and the 


12 Anne W. Taylor, “‘An Investigation of Some 
Aspects of Clothing Fads and Fashions in Junior 
and Senior High School,’ Master’s Thesis, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., September 1964. 
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followers. Innovations in fashion are made 
by those who wish to set themselves apart 
from others in the mass society, and who 
at the same time can afford to be different. 
The masses, who then seek to identify with 
the leaders’ prestige, emulate their styles. 
As a fashion trickles down and copies become 
available to all, its symbolic value of distinc- 
tion is lost to the person who initiated it. 
Thus, the first to accept the new styles are 
also the first to abandon them. 

This continual process of innovation and 
emulation marks the ever-present struggle 
on the part of some to attain exclusiveness, 
and the compelling desire on the part of 
others to be “in the swing” of things. To 
look like nobody else is mortifying; to be 
mistaken for one of the rabble is worse. 
The resulting product of this circular pattern 
is the phenomenon of the fashion cycle. High 
fashion has snob appeal to the leader, 1.e., 
its attractiveness lies in the fact that few 
other people can afford it. The true fashion, 
however, is dependent upon the snowballing 
effect of the bandwagon; it is carried by the 
masses who cannot afford to be left out or to 
be different. Paradoxically, once everyone 
wears the fashion, it no longer offers distinc- 
tion to anyone. As soon as it reaches its 
peak of saturation, everyone tires of the cur- 
rent fashion and it soon fades into oblivion. 
All fashions end in excess. 

Fashion leaders, therefore, play an im- 
portant part in determining which styles 
eventually develop into fashions, but they 
cannot promote a style until the designer 
has first created it. Moreover, neither the 
fashion leader nor the designer can alter 
the course of the evolutionary process of 
fashion change. Both are but temporal 
agents in the manifestation of the Zeitgeist. 


13 William Hazlitt, “On Fashion,” in P. P. Howe 
(ed.), The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, 
Vol. 17, J. M. Dent and Sons, London, 1933. 


New styles are legitimized through the 
approval given them by people of high 
social status; mass acceptance of a style 
transforms it into fashion. 


3. Diffusion of Fashion 


In order for an individual or a group to con- 
form to a particular pattern of clothing be- 
havior, information concerning the norma- 
tive expectation must be disseminated. In 
the case of fashion, the communication takes 
place through the mass media, and involves 
a number of different people, each of whom 
exerts some influence in the selection of 
styles that finally reach the public. 

The source of all fashion information is 
the showroom of the designer. ‘There the 
new style is not only shown, but given a 
name (the New Look, the A-line, the Spor- 
tive Look, the Lean Look, etc.) which helps 
to identify the product in verbal communi- 
cation. The couture openings are restricted 
to journalists and buyers, both of whom 
have a unique function in the fashion pro- 
cess. Journalists who write for the daily 
newspapers reach an immense public. The 
“glossies” or fashion magazines have a more 
limited circulation, but their editors play 
a more direct role in shaping the tastes of 
their readers. The fashion editor . . . has 
two potent weapons: silence and space. She 
can ignore collections she considers bad, and 
she can give the largest possible amount of 
space to those she thinks good, with priority 
in placing and the preference, if any, of 
colour reproductions.'4 

The fashion photographers and _illustra- 
tors are also important cogs in the business 
of mass communication, for they provide the 
visual symbols of the designs for all to see 
— the pictures that are rapidly copied down 
into all price ranges. 


14 Garland, 1962, p. 105. 
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The buyer’s role in this whole process of 
fashion diffusion is no less important. One 
type of buyer is the representative of the 
store or specialty shop that sells directly to 
high-bracketed customers. His or her opin- 
ions and judgment are vital to the shaping 
of the fashion image for the respective 
stores. The other type of buyer represents 
the volume manufacturers, who in turn 
adapt the original design, mass produce it, 
and then sell to a retailer. Since it is only 
through the ready-to-wear market that a 
style can become a fashion, the choices 
made by this latter group are rather crucial 
decisions. No manufacturer can afford to 
embark on the large-scale production of a 
design unless he is reasonably sure that it 
will be universally accepted. In order to 
back up his choices, he immediately initiates 
advance publicity for his models to assure 
himself of a consumer demand. 

It should be noted that the communica- 
tion is not entirely a one-way process. There 
are various ways in which the feedback from 
consumer to producer takes place. The fash- 
ion scout, for example, is an observer of the 


fashion scene. He haunts the French and 
Italian Rivieras, Switzerland, the American 
and British fashion resorts, to record and 
report on the styles being worn by the so- 
cially elite. Such reports are often published 
in the trade paper Women’s Wear Daily, a 
publication that maintains offices in every 
large city in the United States and every 
capital in Europe. Such fashion reports give 
the first clues to the acceptance of future 
trends. 

To be sure, an effective promotion and 
advertising campaign can contribute a great 
deal to the acceptance of a fashion, and 
within certain limits, the journalists, the 
buyers, the manufacturers, and the retailers 
are in a position to manipulate the mass 
taste. But in the opinion of those who have 
been in the fashion business for many 
years, no product can be put over success- 
fully if it does not follow the general trend 
of consumer acceptance and demand. 


In the process of fashion diffusion, the 
mass tastes are influenced by publicists, 
buyers, producers and retailers. 


SUMMARY - Fashion Innovation 


Fashion changes are caused by the substitution of new clothing norms 
tor established ones. The process through which such substitution is made 
has its origin in the workroom of designers and tailors, although all successful 
innovations are predicated on a thorough understanding of cyclical trends and 
consumer demand. No designer can work against the spirit of the times and 
expect acceptance of his styles. Fashions become diffused through the work 
of fashion editors and reporters, photographers and illustrators, publicity 
campaigns of the volume manufacturers, and retail store advertising. In this 
way, the average consumer is provided with the fashion information neces- 
sary to conform to the new norm. 

However, before a new style can be accepted as a norm, it must progress 
through an established pattern of legitimation. The validation of new cloth- 
ing norms takes place through the process of fashion leadership, in which 
persons of high prestige or status give their stamp of approval to particular 
designs. Even in the case of superficial fads, most of which are initiated lo- 
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cally, the power to instigate is vested in those who have demonstrated leader- 
ship in other types of social activities. Fashion leaders depart from the 
established norm because they seek to set themselves apart from others in 
the mass society. As their styles are copied by the masses, the quality of 
distinctiveness is lost, so the first to adopt the new styles are also the first 


to abandon them. 


Men’s fashions change more slowly than women’s, largely because their 
styles are more deeply rooted in custom, and also because the male fashion 
leaders tend to perpetuate the status quo rather than indulge in any real 
innovation. Some of the power, therefore, is gradually being transferred to 
the younger male, who is extremely style conscious and far less bound by 


custom. 


GEROMEES AND GON EO Raving 


No society in human history has ever been a 
“free society” in the sense that its members 
were free to do exactly as they pleased in all 
respects. ‘There are some areas of activity 
in which society maintains rather rigid con- 
trols over human behavior; in others, con- 
formity to or deviation from the accepted 
norm is a matter of choice left up to the in- 
dividual; in still others, non-conformity may 
even be encouraged and rewarded. In the 
case of clothing behavior, there are few in- 
stitutionalized controls, and considerable de- 
viation from the norm is tolerated. Our laws 
require only that an individual wear some 
sort of body covering, and even then, the 
ratio of covering to body demanded by our 
decency codes is sometimes difficult to in- 
terpret.!° Fashion leaders, however, are ex- 
pected to depart from the established norm, 
and their status is increased when they do 
so. But within the broad range of human 
activity related to dress, adherence to cloth- 
ing norms is largely voluntary. To what ex- 
tent, then, do people actually conform in 
their clothing behavior, and what are the 
factors that encourage such conformity? 


15 [Jn 1965, California lawmakers debated the 
issue of bare-bosomed waitresses in a few of the 
state’s widely publicized cocktail lounges. There 
seemed to be some question as to whether or not 
saran wrap constituted a “lawful” covering. 


1. From Snobbery to Bandwagon 


As children, all of us have played the game 
of “Follow-the-Leader.” The child who is 
quick enough to be the first to shout 
“Leader!” is accorded the privilege of initiat- 
ing the behavior that others must imitate. 
Obviously, if everyone insisted on being the 
leader, the game would fall apart; the whole 
fun of the action is seeing how many people 
can duplicate the innovator’s maneuvers. 
Everyone but the leader, therefore, must 
agree to be a follower. The reader is invited 
to try an experiment in behavioral conta- 
gion: take a friend or two to the corner of 
the busiest street in town; stand in a con- 
spicuous spot and look quizzically toward 
the sky or the top of a building. See how 
many passing strangers follow your glance 
skyward. Or, follow the sales in the bargain 
basement of the local department store, and 
watch the customers fight to reach the edge 
of the most crowded counter without even 
knowing what items are for sale behind the 
figures of the mob. 

It is this same kind of contagious be- 
havior that causes innovations in clothing 
norms to flourish into fads or fashions. Al- 
though it was confined to a selected sample, 
Janney’s research described in the previous 
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Figure 10-15. Theoretical representation of the fashion cycle in different areas. 


unit demonstrated clearly that well over 80 
per cent of the population studied were 
fashion followers, while little more than 
eight per cent could be classified as leaders. 
A number roughly equivalent to the leaders 
were deviants or non-conformists. 

The degree of conformity, or the intensity 
of the bandwagon effect, may be observed 
quite objectively through a simple technique 
known as the fashion count, in which a 
series of numerical tabulations are made of 
the number of people actually wearing a 
given style. Made on a regular basis and in 
different places, the fashion count enables 
the observer to estimate the relative posi- 
tion of a style in terms of its anticipated 
fashion cycle (see Figure 10-4). 

Let us say, for example, that we want to 
determine the acceptance of the fashion 
boot for streetwear. We can stand on the 
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corner of Broadway and Main in Smalltown, 
U.S.A. and count the number of women 
wearing boots. At the end of an hour or two, 
we may have observed that six women out 
of 150 turned out to be boot wearers. This 
does not tell us very much, except that boots 
have been adopted by roughly four per cent 
of the Smalltown women. If we stand on 
the same corner every Saturday afternoon 
for the next six months, however, we get a 
picture of increasing or decreasing accep- 
tance. Another dimension is added to this 
analysis were we to have scouts make similar 
tabulations during the same time intervals 
in several large cities such as San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York. A third compari- 
son could be made if we were in a position 
to count the number of women wearing 
boots in the fashionably elite resorts. Figure 
10-15 shows a theoretical representation of 
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the fashion cycle at each of these levels. 

It is entirely possible, of course, that a 
small but particularly fashion conscious com- 
munity might adopt high fashions before 
they are generally worn by large segments of 
the population in bigger cities. Fashion 
counts are useful in determining the degree 
to which this is so. ‘There is an understand- 
able time lag, however, between the intro- 
duction of the original high fashion and 
the availability of copied-down reproduc- 
tions. In earlier days, it took almost two 
years for a Paris design to be worn univer- 
sally by the average woman on the street. 
Today, the ready-to-wear industry can turn 
out copies in a matter of months; with some 
items that are easy to reproduce, the time 
lag may be reduced to weeks. 

From our theoretical model, we can see 
that if the percentage of people wearing a 
given item in high fashion circles exceeds 
the percentage at the local level, it is a fair 
indication that the fashion has not yet 


Figure 10-16. Skirt silhouettes worn on the 
University of Nevada campus from 1962 to 
1966. 
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Figure 10-17. A-line skirt silhouettes. 


reached its peak of popularity. On the 
other hand, if more women on Main Street 
are wearing boots than they are on Fifth 
Avenue, chances are, boots have begun their 
downhill trip into obsolescence. Fashion 
counts can also be made by counting succes- 
sive illustrations in magazines instead of 
actual people. 

A series of fashion counts made of skirt 
silhouettes on the University of Nevada 
campus from 1962 to 1966 yielded the data 
for the chart shown in Figure 10-16. Al- 
though straight skirts were still the pre- 
dominant fashion, they were gradually giv- 
ing way to more full-pleated skirts and A-line 
silhouettes. The bell or bouffant skirt, which 
had been extremely popular in the 1950’s, 
had died out completely by 1964. Gathered 
or dirnd] skirts were also on the wane, al- 
though a few were still to be seen. In order 
to determine the fashion followership of 
Nevada coeds, the above curves were 
plotted against comparable fashion counts 
made in popular and high fashion maga- 
zines for the same years. A comparison of 
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A-line silhouettes, which in the campus 
count appeared to be an incoming fashion, 
is shown in Figure 10-17. If these three 
curves are compared with the theoretical 
representations on page 193 it becomes evi- 
dent that the A-line had not yet reached its 
saturation point in 1965. 

Aside from the fact that such counts pro- 
vide valuable information to the clothing 
industry in predicting the life span of a 
fashion, they are a means of producing 
graphic evidence of the degree of conformity 
that exists to local or national norms. Every 
fad or fashion can be traced from its incep- 
tion, through its validation by fashion 
leaders, its growing influence, its mass ac- 
ceptance and its decline, to final obsoles- 
cence. Fads are even more dramatic than 
fashions in this respect because the cycle is 
so short; they snowball rapidly, and approach 


Figure 10-18. Audrey Hepburn legitimizes 
the Twist. 
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Figure 10-19. Fads snowball like epidemics 
from which no one 1s immune. Here tots and 
grandmothers do various versions of the Twist. 
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Figure 10-20. Student responses to phrases describing appearance preferences indicate a desire 


to conform to the established norms of the group. 


their peaks like mental epidemics from which 
no one is immune. Many have such severe 
attacks that all the symptoms become grossly 
exaggerated. If full skirts are the rage, one 
or two petticoats are good, but seven or 
eight are better; if narrow trousers are “in,” 
one must be “in” even further with a pair 
several sizes too small and reaching halfway 
up the calf. This kind of frenzied enthu- 
siasm results in the vulgar excesses that 
sound the death knell. When the people 
who imitate fashion are far removed from 
those who set the fashion, they often have 
a vague and incomplete understanding of 
the boundaries. In attempting to imitate, 
they overreach, and thereby nullify the fash- 
ion they seek to adopt. 

The desire to conform — consciously or 
unconsciously —to the established norms 
of the group appears to be strongly rein- 
forced in human behavior. Several groups 
of undergraduate students at the University 
of Nevada were asked to analyze their mo- 
tives in clothing behavior by ranking a list 
of ten phrases describing the ways in which 
an individual might prefer to dress or wish 
to appear.!® The weighted rankings of these 


16 Phrases adapted from McJimsey, 1963, p. 5. 


students are represented in Figure 10-20. 
Almost a third ranked “being appropriately 
dressed” in first place, and none rated it 
lower than halfway down the scale. “Ap- 
propriateness” or “suitability” can only be 
interpreted in terms of what is “fitting” or 
“proper,” i.e., the acceptable form of dress. 
Being “luxuriously or richly dressed” was the 
least valued of the possible choices, and the 
one which would have been the most incon- 
sistent with the norms of the group. It is 
significant that few of them wished to be 
inconspicuous, but they would rather be in- 
conspicuous than startling or striking. Most 
students interpreted the term “fashionably 
dressed” to mean “in the height of fashion,” 
i.e., synonymous with high fashion rather 
than fashion as the terms have been pre- 
viously described. ‘The combined rankings 
placed “individuality” or “distinctiveness” 
in dress near the middle, although not a 
single student rated this as her first choice. 
Being well-groomed, neat, and simply dressed 
are all values that are consistent with the 
image of the typical college girl, and most 
students wish to conform to this image. 
Obviously, different subgroups of the 
population take their clothing cues from 
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Figure 10-21. Well-known personalities fre- 
quently become fashion leaders as those who 
seek to identify with them emulate their styles. 
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various categories of fashion leaders. College 
girls tend to identify with models near their 
own age group, and follow the dictates of 
the junior fashion magazines or the college 
boards set up by local department stores. 
Young teenagers are very apt to attach their 
patterns of emulation to the current idols 
of the entertainment or athletic worlds. 
Upper-middle-class women may choose the 
ten best-dressed as their source of fashion 
inspiration, while the rest of the middle 
class may find more suitable models among 
the wives of prominent men who project 
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the typical house-wife-and-mother image.'7 

Some popular leaders, however, have a 
personal charisma that appeals to all age 
groups and class levels. Rudolph Valentino 
was such a person in the 1920’s; Grace Kelly 
in the 1950’s; President and Mrs. Kennedy 
in the 1960’s. In any case, the clothing norm 
is derived from persons or groups considered 
to have high prestige. 

We have then, a picture of new clothing 
norms being legitimized or validated by 
persons of high social status, with such en- 

17 Barber and Lobel, 1952, p. 129. 


Terrence Spencer, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 
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dorsement trickling down through the mass 
media to the total population. ‘The imita- 
tion of clothing styles worn by fashion 
leaders has the function of helping individ- 
uals identify with prestige models thus 
bridging the gap, psychologically at least, 
between a social class and the next class 
above it. The widespread publicity given 
clothing norms through the popular maga- 
zines has the effect of enforced application 
at the local level. 


Drives toward conformity are openly 
manifest in clothing behavior; relatively 
few people seek to deviate from the 
established clothing norms. 


2. Pressures Toward Conformity 


Thus far we have indicated that the phe- 
nomena of contagion and conformity are 
prevalent in most forms of clothing behavior. 
One might ask why these forces seem to 
be more deeply embedded in human re- 
sponses than, let us say, drives toward crea- 
tivity, individuality, or distinctiveness. We 
have already seen that much of our social 
behavior is imitative. In the child’s early 
life, the ability to discriminate among the 
many cues in his environment is limited, and 
he learns the appropriate responses by imi- 
tating the actions of parents and older 
siblings. Several experiments in social psy- 
chology have indicated that the tendency to 
follow the suggestions of others is particu- 
larly strong when the expectations are am- 
biguous, or if the individual has little con- 
fidence in his own opinions.‘2 We might 


18 See, for example, the series of experiments re- 
ported in Edward L. Walker and Roger W. Heyns, 
An Anatomy for Conformity, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1962. Although not spe- 
cifically related to clothing behavior, the factors 
that make for a high degree of conformity in hu- 
man behavior are clearly described. 


infer from this that if a person feels his 
understanding of the nght form of dress is 
limited or incomplete, he is more apt to 
rely upon the judgment of others. Inde- 
pendent thinking typically involves a delib- 
erate exposing of oneself to the challenges 
and discomforts of uncertainty, of confusion, 
of alienation’® while imitation of the cloth- 
ing behavior of a high status person gives a 
feeling of assured success. 

Riesman has suggested that contempo- 
rary American society has fostered the 
development of an increasing degree of 
“other-directedness,” i.e., sensitivity to and 
concern for the opinions of others.?° Centers 
attempted to compare the conforming be- 
havior of “other-directed” and “inner- 
directed” persons by first informing them 
of the opinions of a number of well known 
and important people, and then asking for 
their responses to a series of items. Other- 
directed persons were found to be more 
susceptible than the inner-directed group to 
social influences, as measured by the simi- 
larity of their responses to the opinions of 
well-known and important others.”? 

Crutchfield also reported that individuals 
who were high in conformity-proneness dis- 
played pronounced feelings of personal in- 
feriority and inadequacy, coupled with an 
intense concern for other people’s sugges- 
tions and opinions.2?, Those who exhibit 
greater independence of thought tend to rely 


19 Richard Crutchfield, “Independent Thought 
in a Conformist World,” in Farber and Wilson 
(eds.), Conflict and Creativity, Part 2, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1963, p. 210. 


20 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1950. 


21 Richard Centers, ‘‘Social Character and Con- 
formity: A Differential in Susceptibility to Social 
Influences,’ Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 
60(2), 1963, pp. 343-349. 


22 Crutchfield in Farber and Wilson 
1963, p. 225. 
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Figure 10-23. A human 
“Lorenzo” in a sea of 
homburgs. Mississippi 
governor Coleman dis- 
plays his individuality by 
removing his hat. 








more upon their own judgments. In the 
case of fashion, however, there comes a 
point at which it is no longer feasible to 
hold out against the tide of mass opinion. 
It is relatively easy to defend one’s tastes 
and opinions to one or two others, more difh- 
cult to stand up to eight or ten. When 
fashion leaders adopt a new style, they are 
objects of interest and excitement.... A 
few more follow, impelled to be a la mode 
by the need to assert their difference from 
those less fashionable. The bandwagon is 
gradually on and soon it begins to roll. In 
the end no one can afford to be different. 
The final blow comes when the woman 
standing aside appears ridiculous even to her- 
self. “They” are no longer odd; she herself is. 
Popular taste, even one’s own, has changed.” 
Thus, fashion can be seen as a form of col- 
lective behavior in which people are com- 
pelled to yield to a mass norm enforced 
by an anonymous multitude. 
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Alfred Eisenstadt, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 10-24. In 1950 the standard garb for . Ca 
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blue jeans, white socks, and mocassins or plow vidual; its power lies in the collective 
boots. definition of the clothing norm. 


The compelling nature of fashion is 


SUMMARY - Clothes and Conformity 


In the mass society, consumer demand for a product or a style of dress is 
often enhanced by the mere fact that others are wearing it. This bandwagon 
effect may be demonstrated through a series of numerical tabulations called 
fashion counts, which not only help to predict the life span of a fashion, but 
also provide evidence of the degree of conformity that exists, nationally or 
locally, to a given clothing norm. Most fads and many fashions reach their 
peak of popularity accompanied by an overzealousness in which people carry 
an idea to extremes. 

The validation of new clothing norms by people or groups of high social 
status trickles down through the mass media to the total population, thus 
enforcing the norm at the local level. Conformity in dress appears to be 
widespread, and the desire to be like others is strongly reinforced in human 


23 Lang and Lang, 1961, p. 471. 
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interaction. Much of our social behavior is imitative, and a good deal of 
learning takes place by copying the actions of more knowledgeable persons. 
Many people continue to rely upon the judgment of others, particularly 
when their own understanding of the clothing norm is incomplete. 


IN ONG.) N FO Run iii 


While the vast majority of people prefer 
to dress as others are dressed, there are a 
few members of society who strive to be 
different. Innovation in fashion is one form 
of deviation from the established norm; but 
other types of non-conformity may also be 
observed. Some individuals merely resist 
fashion, others openly rebel. Still others 
belong to marginal groups that seek to re- 
place the mass norms with norms of their 
own creation. 


1. Marginal Groups 


In the two preceding chapters, several ex- 
amples were given of certain types of sub- 
cultural groups that tended to substitute 
counter norms for the norms of the larger 
society. The Hasidic community is one of 
a number of religious sects whose clothing 
practices set them apart from others. Mi- 
nority groups, like the American Negro, find 
outlets for expression through their particu- 
lar kind of deviation from clothing norms. 
Marginal groups are characterized by a de- 
gree of alienation from the general social 
structure, and consequently are more prone 
to violate the conventional modes of dress. 
Groups that lack full acceptance often seek 
to achieve recognition through the establish- 
ment of their own group codes. Their an- 
tipathy toward society is reflected directly 
in their refusal to meet the standard cloth- 
ing requirements. 

Adolescents are especially susceptible to 
status problems. Researchers who have 
studied discipline problems in the high 


school find a high degree of relationship 
between the way teenagers dress and their 
behavior in school. Disregard for conven- 
tion in one’s personal appearance often 
signals a disregard for other conventions of 
society as well. One high school principal 
predicted: If you see a boy come into your 
room with dyed hair, his pants at half-mast, 
skin tight and this far above his shoes, you 
can bet he will be into the counselor’s office 
within a week. Out of the eleven boys who 
had three poor work notices at mid-term, 
ten had already been in my office for devia- 
tions in dress; of the nine who received four 
poor work notices, eight had been sent to 
the office to be checked on their appearance. 
The one boy who would’ye received five 
notices at mid-term had already been sus- 
pended for poor dress.*4 

Other teachers and school administrators 
have attested to the fact that a student’s at- 
tire and his actions are closely interdepen- 
dent. A recognition of this relationship has 
caused some schools to adopt dress codes, 
and many teachers report an improvement 
in student behavior and attitudes as a result 
of the switch to upgraded standards of attire. 
The basic question is whether enforced con- 
formity to a set of dress regulations will 
eliminate the underlying insecurities that 
cause the deviation in the first place. At 
least one psychiatrist has explained that the 


24 Quotations are adapted from the statements of 
teachers and school administrators during a panel 
discussion on “Clothing and Adolescent Problems,” 
Western Regional Meeting of College Teachers of 
Clothing and Textiles, Logan, Utah, October 1964. 
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type that responds very positively when rules 
and regulations are made, is probably express- 
ing a need for some interest, some restraint, 
and some inyolyement on the part of au- 
thority. Children and adolescents need to 
have limits set by authority; it expresses an 
interest, and the type of clothing they wear 
is a form of communication, asking to be 
restrained, whether they are aware of it or 
not. The indiscriminate and casual type of 
clothing that youngsters wear in high school 
shows a lack of interest on the part of the 
adults who are concerned with them.” 

Coleman’s study cited in Chapter 9 
seemed to indicate that clothing in itself 
may be responsible for much behavior. High 
school students were asked to respond to the 
two following questions: (1) “Of all the 
girls in your grade, who is the best dressed?” 
and (2) “If you could trade, would you be 
someone different?” Few of the girls who 
were rated most often by their classmates as 
“best dressed,’ wanted to be someone dif- 
ferent, while the girls who were not highly 
regarded for their dress tended to wish 
they were someone else. The security of be- 
ing well-dressed seemed to contribute to a 
healthy acceptance of one’s status and role. 

It should be noted that the vast majority 
of teenagers conform to the accepted stan- 
dards of society. Probably not more than ten 
per cent of the high school population could 
be classified as deviants. Those who try to 
be drastically different from other students 
either crave to be noticed, or find that this 
is one way to defy the conventions of a so- 
ciety that has somehow discriminated against 
them. Many deviants have a very low self- 
esteem; they are misfits trying to be some- 
thing other than what they really are. 

In a sense, marginal groups are both con- 
formists and non-conformists. In the process 
of growing up, for example, the adolescent 


25 Dr. A. Symonds, participant in the above dis- 
cussion. 


moves away from parental influence and 
domination; he rebels. At the same time, he 
yields to the pressures of his peer group to 
which he clings for support, and thereby 
conforms. Another example is the cult of 
the “beat generation.” The “beat” rejects all 
conventionality in pursuit of his “creative” 
expression. Crutchfield cautions, however, 
that the mere fact that the individual does 
sometimes express eccentric and deviant 
ideas is not necessarily proof of independent 
thinking in him. For one thing, this may 
simply reflect his conformity to the thinking 
of a socially deviant group. Or, for another 
thing, this may simply reflect his deliberate 
rejection of the majority group’s ideas or the 
prevailing social norms.?6 

Thus, marginal and subcultural groups 
tend to seek recognition by conforming to 
counter codes of dress, and at the same time, 
refusing to conform to the norms of society. 
A rigidly structured class system that encour- 
ages extreme conventionality in dress only 
serves to increase the cohesiveness within 
the subgroup. Greater tolerance for the ex- 
pression of deviant tendencies will obviously 
reduce the pressures toward conformity. 


Marginal and subcultural groups are 
non-conformists in the sense that they 
violate the dress codes of the larger so- 
ciety; they are conformists in the sense 
that they meet the counter norms 
created by the deviant group. 


2. Individuality 


Not all non-conformity can be explained in 
terms of conformity to counter norms. 
Fashion leaders are non-conformists in that 
they seek constantly to differentiate them- 
selves from those who follow their actions. 


26 Crutchfield in Farber and Wilson (eds.), 
£963,-p. 211: 
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Figure 10-25. ‘Non-conformists” conform to 
the counter norms created by the deviant 
group. 


Other individuals lacking the power to be 
fashion leaders choose to oppose group 
norms by being negativistic and rebellious 
toward the established code of dress. ‘This 
person’s actions are just as dependent upon 
group norms as the conformist’s because 
decisions are made in direct opposition to 
group opinion. ‘The young man who arrives 
at the formal dance in Bermuda shorts and 
sports shirt knows that he will receive atten- 
tion by virtue of the fact that he is obviously 


SUMMARY - Non-Conformity 


different from everyone else present. His 
selection of clothing is made not on the 
basis of rational independent thought, but 
rather in terms of that which repudiates the 
group expectation. His aggressive and ex- 
hibitionistic tendencies are satisfied by the 
adoption of antithetical patterns of dress. 

The true individualist is one who can 
make a decision that is independent of group 
action. Such behavior requires an indepen- 
dence of thought and action that stems from 
a set of strong and internalized standards, 
and is what Riesman describes as “inner- 
directed,” i.e., characterized by individual 
conscience and self-imposed goals. The abil- 
ity to resist group pressure requires a high 
degree of psychological security as well as 
extreme faith in one’s personal convictions. 
The individualist is often regarded as some- 
thing of an eccentric, and consequently must 
have the strength to withstand the criticism 
or ridicule elicited by his deviations in dress. 

No one fits precisely and consistently into 
any one of these categories. Each of us finds 
that we conform to group standards in some 
situations, and feel freer to express our in- 
dividuality in others. Conformity tends to 
help people fit more easily into their social 
roles; individuality fosters creative expression 
and facilitates an intelligent, rational, and 
free choice among the available alternatives 
in the selection of clothing. ‘The ascendance 
of either set of values, with their accompany- 
ing consequences, is dependent upon one’s 
personal needs and desires. 


Individuality in dress requires a strong 
sense of personal conviction and psy- 
chological security. 


Several types of non-conformity may be observed in the clothing behavior 
of individuals and groups in society. Subcultural and marginal groups tend 
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to substitute counter norms, which in turn, dictate the standards of dress 
followed by their members. Wide discrepancies in dress between the sub- 
group norms and the general norms are usually indicative of a commensurate 
degree of alienation from the larger society. Members of such groups are 
non-conformists only in the sense that they do not meet the standards of 
society in general; but they are conformists to subgroup deviations. 

Fashion leaders themselves are non-conformists in their striving to be 
different. Others, lacking the power to become leaders, openly defy the 
accepted standards of dress by assuming a contrary position that will insure 
their being noticed. Their action, however, is still dependent upon group 
opinion. The true individualist is guided by an independence of thought and 
action that neither relies on group opinion nor deliberately counteracts it. 
While conformity helps people to fit more easily into their social roles, 
individuality is necessary for a completely rational choice among available 
alternatives. 
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Social Change and Fashion Change 


Most items of apparel, by virtue of their cut, material, and workmanship, can 
be dated at least within the decade of their origin. In this sense, fashion in 
dress performs an important historical function, and attests to the close re- 
lationship that exists between clothing and the social climate of the era in 
which it was created. To be consistently garbed in old-fashioned dress is a 
sign that the wearer is somehow out of step with the times. Yet this chang- 
ing aspect of dress is the characteristic most often deplored by observers of 
the social scene. The necessity of discarding a garment — not because it has 
outlived its usefulness but because it has outlived the fashion — implies a 
senseless economic waste. In any age, there are some forces at work that tend 
to restrict or impede fashion change, while other factors serve to stimulate or 
accelerate such change. The rate of change in any given period of history is 
dependent upon the balance that exists between these two sets of forces. As 
we shall see, the factors that promote rapid changes are particularly ascendant 
in our own society, and are responsible for the increased tempo of fashion 
obsolescence in the contemporary world. 


RESiisseaNCE TO GikvAsN GE 


If we go back several hundred years in his- 
tory, we are able to observe a time when the 
rate of fashion change was slow enough to 
be imperceptible within the span of an in- 
dividual’s life: A land-owner of the four- 
teenth century, for instance, would dress in 
clothes very similar to those of a land-owner 
of the eleventh century. A cowherd of the 
fourteenth century might have inherited his 
garment from his great, great . . . grand- 
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father (several times removed), in so far as 
the style and cut were concerned. More- 
over, a cowherd in either century would 
no more have thought of dressing like a land- 
owner than a corporal in the army would 
think of dressing in a colonel’s uniform: that 
is to say, he might well think of it, but 
would not dare to do it. 


1 James Laver, Dress, John Murray Publishers, 
Ltd., London, 1950, p. 8. 
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The acceleration of changes in fashion 
had its beginnings in the Renaissance, when 
a rising class of wealthy merchants sought 
not only to emulate the knights and their 
ladies, but to outshine them in the sump- 
tuousness of their dress. 


1. Rigid Class Distinctions 


A society in which a ruling class is able to 
maintain both wealth and power, has little 
need for fashion-racing. The line of demar- 
cation between the feudal lords of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the poorer classes was strictly 
drawn; a serf had no possibility whatever of 
emulating the dress of his lord and master. 
When extreme differences in wealth exist 
and only a few are able to maintain a costly 
wardrobe, fashions tend to remain stationary 
for a longer period of time. In earlier days, 
moreover, clothing was so expensive that 
even the wealthy could not afford a frequent 
change of costume. Most of the finer fabrics 
had to be imported from the Far East, and 
the intricate cut of the garments necessitated 
such tedious and skilled workmanship that 
the cost of each item was prohibitively high. 
It is reported, for example, that the shoes 
worn by Richard II were worth $2,000 a 
pair, and his cloak, $90,000.2 Even as late 
as 1850, when the voluminous gowns of the 
crinoline age were the vogue, the yardage re- 
quired was so extensive that even if made 
in the cheapest of fabrics, a single dress was 
unbelievably costly. Few women could af- 
ford more than two or three dresses in their 
entire wardrobes, and one’s “Sunday best” 
had to serve the wearer for many years. 
When the lower classes are thus prevented 
from copying the clothing of the privileged 
few, there is little necessity for the rich to 
change their style of dress in order to pre- 
serve their distinctiveness. 


2 Hurlock, 1929, p. 78. 


A rigidly defined class system, rein- 
forced by an unequal distribution of 
wealth, retards fashion movement and 
gives rise to traditional forms of dress. 


2. Sumptuary Laws 


When a ruling class finds itself unable to 
maintain its position of fashion supremacy 
through the control of wealth, it often re- 
stricts the consumption of the lesser citizens 
through the enactment of sumptuary laws. 
When the feudal lords, for example, found 
themselves outdone by the ostentatious ex- 
travagance of the newly rch merchant 
classes, they resorted to legal prohibitions for 
dress and personal decoration. In the fif- 
teenth century, the imitation of the long- 
toed hose and shoes known as poulaines led 
to a regulation on the number of inches that 


Figure 11-1. 


Fifteenth-century poulaines. 





shoes were permitted to extend beyond the 
toes 2a nches*or morertor a nobleman, 12 
inches for a gentleman, and six inches for a 
commoner. 

Although sumptuary laws for the civilian 
population are rare in modern society, they 
are found to be prevalent in almost every 
nation where class distinctions are recog- 
nized, and when the social structure has 
reached a stage of development where the 
national wealth is no longer in the hands of 
the nobility alone.? Such laws helped to 
curb senseless extravagances, but their pri- 
mary function related to the preservation of 
class distinctions. 


Sumptuary laws that restrict fashion 
imitation reduce the necessity for rapid 
change. 


3. Custom 


Laws and customs have both been discussed 
in greater detail in Chapter 4, but they must 
be recognized here as important factors in 
the retardation of fashion change. Traditions 
are perpetuated through the symbolic use of 
clothing, and a reverence for the past causes 
people to cling to the time-honored forms 
of dress that signify one’s status, role, or posi- 
tion. National costumes such as the Japa- 
nese kimono, the Indian sari, the colorful 
provincial costumes of Brittany, Normandy, 
Yugoslavia, and many others, are fast giving 
way to the Western style of dress, but most 
people relinquish traditional garb with great 
reluctance. Bridal gowns, academic attire, 
judicial robes, church vestments, and various 
other forms of ceremonial dress remain un- 
changed through centuries of use. Elements 
of dress that are deeply rooted in the past 
are slow to give way to newer modes of 
fashion. 


3 Hurlock, 1929, p. 64 ff. 
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Traditional forms of dress that are 
deeply rooted in custom and habit tend 
to preserve the status quo. 


4. Isolation 


When people are out of touch with the 
world of fashion, their mode of dress falls 
into conventional patterns that usually de- 
rive from local custom or tradition. Such 
conditions of isolation formed the basis for 
much of the provincial attire that charac- 
terizes remote villages and communities. At 
one time, there were marked differences in 
our own country between the urban and 
rural populations, but today with improved 
communication and transportation, there 
are relatively few areas that do not have 
access to fashion information. In places like 
Hawau, for example, it is far easier to hang 
onto the muumuus and the poi pounders 
than it would be if the islands were attached 
to the mainland. The geographic isolation 
of the islands imparts — even to the tourist 
—the tendency to abandon more civilized 
forms of dress for the comfortable garb that 
symbolizes the Hawauan way of life. 


Susceptibility to fashion change is 
greatly reduced by geographic isolation. 


5. Fear 


Fear of the new and the unknown 1s another 
of the factors that heighten resistance to 
fashion change. A certain security is afforded 
by styles that are familiar, and most people 
refrain from buying anything which is star- 
tlingly new or daringly different for fear of 
being ridiculed. Primitive and uneducated 
peoples often attach a symbolic significance 
to particular designs or styles, and to discard 
the old is to risk the possible evils and mis- 
fortunes that may accompany the new and 
unproven, To depart from the sure and the 
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safe way of doing things requires an ad- 
venturous spirit and courage sans peur. 


Fear of the new inhibits fashion change. 


6. Government Restrictions 


When the source of raw materials is limited, 
legal regulations are sometimes necessary to 
insure an equitable distribution of the supply 
that is available. In America, the L-85 re- 
strictions during World War II retarded 
fashion changes by limiting the amount of 
fabric that could be used for specific articles 
of dress. In Britain, the wartime designs 
were known as CC41 styles, and they were 
rationed to consumers by a coupon system 
in which each person was issued 60 coupons 
for a period of 14 months. A man would 
exhaust his allowance if he bought one suit 
(26 coupons), a set of underwear (10), one 
shirt (5), a pair of shoes (7), and four pairs 
of socks (at three coupons a pair). Obviously, 
people “made do” with what they had, and 
repaired old clothes rather than buy new. 
Even in peacetime there may be restrictions 
on the importation of goods from other 
countries. Excise taxes imposed on articles 
that are considered luxury items, such as furs 
and leather goods, restrict rather than pro- 
mote their widespread use. 


Shortages and/or restrictions imposed 
on the use of raw materials retard fash- 
ion changes. 


7. Socialism 


The many forms of socialistic or totalitarian 
societies are characterized by their attempts 
to do away with all class distinctions or in- 
equalities in dress. In their early stages of 
development at least, this is accomplished 
by a uniform type of clothing. The Marxist- 
Lenin brand of communism produced the 


drab jackets, the ill-fitting trousers, the crude 
black boots that were so long a part of the 
image of the typical Russian citizen. When 
the communists came to power in China 
in 1949, they effected a revolution in the 
costume of the Chinese people: Almost 
overnight as it seemed, the nation was 
garbed in a dress whose sexless regimenta- 
tion of style and shapelessness symbolized 
the liberation of a new national spirit ac- 
cording to Marxist theory, although to less 
politically perceptive eyes it appeared, how- 
ever utilitarian, unnecessarily drab.* 

In like manner, Castro’s regime in Cuba 
produced the bearded, green-clad “Bar- 
budos”; men and women dressed exactly 
alike; smart clothes were “unpatriotic” and 
inconsistent with the spirit of the times. 
Austerity in dress is like a badge of honor 
that symbolizes the leveling of classes. 

This expression of classlessness through 
dress is by no means a twentieth century 
phenomenon. Costume in England under 
the Commonwealth of Oliver Cromwell 
manifested the same drabness and unifor- 
mity of style, and our own Puritan ancestors 
went to great extremes to eliminate all forms 
of ornamentation in dress that would dis- 
tinguish one colonist from another. 

It is particularly interesting, however, to 
note the gradual renewal of interest in 
fashionable clothes once the major crisis has 
passed. As the colonists became more 
wealthy, new styles were adopted in America 
almost as quickly as they were in Europe. 
By 1957, GOUM department store in Mos- 
cow held fashion shows that promoted Ivy 
League suits for men and fashionable clothes 
for women. In the late 1950’s communist 
China had its first fashion show in Peking, 
which featured modern versions of the tradi- 
tional ch’i p’ao, the woman’s long sheath 
gown with side slits. 


4 Scott, 1960, p. 92. 


No population is content for long with 
drab, uniform-like clothes; a resurgence of 
status incentives and aesthetic drives is the 
inevitable outcome of an improved standard 
of living. 
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The attempt to eliminate class distinc- 
tions by totalitarian regimes is mani- 
fest through the suppression of fashion 
and the adoption of austere forms of 
dress. 


SUMMARY -: Resistance to Change 


The degree of change that occurs in any society in a given period is de- 
pendent upon the balance that exists between the forces that promote fashion 
obsolescence and those which impede progress. Factors that tend to work 
against fashion change include (1) rigid class distinctions, (2) sumptuary 
laws, (3) custom, (4) isolation from the fashion world, (5) fear of the new, 
(6) governmental regulations, and (7) totalitarianism. 


AGE INS © F EGELANGE 


The tremendous acceleration of fashion 
change that occurs in contemporary society 
has been the subject of much social criticism. 
The adversaries of planned obsolescence 
treat it as a kind of social disease for which 
we have not yet discovered an effective cure. 
In order to weigh the value of such com- 
mentaries on American life and times, we 
must examine the forces that increase the 
tempo of change, and consider their pos- 
sible alternatives. 


1. An Open Class System 


We have just seen that both rigid class dis- 
tinction and its antithesis —the classless 
society — function in ways that limit the 
degree and speed of fashion change. Democ- 
racy, on the other hand, provides the ideal 
climate for fashion-racing. The constant 
push of the middle classes up the ladder of 
social mobility creates the impetus for an 
ever-changing shift in the design of clothes 
worn by the upper classes. 

The foundations of fashion-racing were 
laid in the period of the Renaissance, which 


gave rise to a wealthy merchant class, and 
at the same time made available luxurious 
importations from all over the world. The 
Industrial Revolution then gave consider- 
able momentum to the fashion movement 
by increasing the ease with which styles 
could be reproduced and distributed, and 
also by contributing to the elevation of the 
common man; the latter greatly increased 
the number of people who were both willing 
and able to be fashionable. 


Fashion changes flourish in the open 
class system that characterizes Ameti- 
can democracy. 


2. Abundance 


One of the most important factors in speed- 
ing up the process of fashion movement is 
a wide diffusion of wealth and an increase 
inmpthemmbainilymincomes that™,exceeds’ the 
amount required for the bare necessities of 
life. The purchasing power of the average 
consumer in the United States has increased 
tremendously in the last quarter of a cen- 
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tury. At the same time, commercial expan- 
sion and intense competition among the 
ready-to-wear manufacturers have greatly in- 
creased the range of fashion goods to which 
such purchasing power may be applied. 
Greater equality in the distribution of in- 
come has been further intensified by our 
system of taxation and the numerous social 
services that are provided at government ex- 
pense. The affluent society indulges in 
greater expenditures for luxury items; ward- 
robes expand in quantity and there is con- 
siderable evidence that American tastes are 
progressing toward a demand for higher 
quality. 

It is significant, for example, that at the 
same time that Parisian couture houses find 
it difhcult to stay in business, the number of 
designer-owned dress firms is on the increase 
in the United States. These new Designer- 
Owner Firms are staying at the top of the 
price range. Most of these houses concen- 
trate at over $200 retail... . . In the cheap 
prices you can’t compete with the Giant 
Manufacturers. But in the high price level 
there is a need for New Blood. If you have 
A LOOK—~you will stay® The fact that 
there are enough American women to pa- 
tronize and support a growing number of 
such design houses is indicative of the ris- 
ing prosperity of contemporary society. 


A diffusion of wealth in the mass so- 
ciety increases consumption and greatly 
accelerates fashion change. 


3. Leisure 


The natural accompaniment to increasing 
affluence is a decreasing necessity for long 
hours of work: In the last century a drastic 
decline has occurred in the work week. In 
1850 it is estimated to have averaged just 


5 June Weir, “The Quiet Revolution,” Women’s 
Wear Daily, August 25, 1964, p. 3. 


under seventy hours, the equivalent of seven 
ten-hour days a week or roughly six at from 
six in the morning to six at night. A hun- 
dred years later the average was 40.0 hours or 
five eight-hour days.® 

The spread of leisure to the reaches of the 
lower and middle class groups has the effect 
of intensifying the importance of fashion in 
the lives of individuals. Not only do people 
have more time to think about fashions, but 
leisure provides greater social opportunity 
to wear them. Even though their jobs may 
require work clothes or a uniform, few 
men today lack occasion to array themselves 
in fine dress for evening or weekend activi- 
ties. Leisure time can also lead to boredom 
and a search for amusement and novelty, 
both of which find direct outlets in fashion 
change. 


Increased leisure gives impetus to 
fashion. 


4. Sports 


Probably the most important single in- 
fluence on fashion during the last fifty years 
has been the world of sports. In the early 
development of fashion, position and wealth 
were indicated largely by the elaboration of 
dress; but by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the English country gentleman’s cos- 
tume began to set the pace for all masculine 
attire. Enormous prestige was attached to 
the huntsman since the sport implied that 
he owned a vast acreage. The embroidered 
coat, the satin breeches, and the white silk 
stockings were hardly suitable for riding to 
the hounds, so the Englishman fashioned a 
“sports costume” consisting of a plain cut- 
away coat and riding boots, which soon be- 
came so popular that it was not only worn 
for hunting, but for regular day dress. Grad- 


8 J. K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1958, p. 334. 
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Figure 11-2. The 
man’s dress c. 1790. 


English country  gentle- 


ually elements of the hunting costume crept 
into formal wear, and its influence was com- 
plete. 

Nineteenth century sports were confined 
mostly to hunting, archery, and lawn cro- 
quet, the costumes for which were decidedly 
nonfunctional from a modern point of view, 
but they slowly evolved in the direction of 
greater utility. It is important to realize 
that prior to the advent of sports, functional 
utility in clothes would have implied that 
they were intended for physical labor, hence 
no prestige value could be attached to com- 
fortable garments. But to participate in 
sports meant that one had sufficient leisure 
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to devote time to play activity, and modifica- 
tions in dress that permitted strenuous move- 
ment became entirely acceptable as long as 
everyone knew that the physical exertion was 
all in fun. 

Although bloomers actually made their 
appearance earlier, the acceptance of bifur- 
cated garments for women became socially 
legitimized through the sport of cycling. 
But perhaps the most drastic changes in 
the female wardrobe originated on the tennis 
courts and bathing beaches. When Suzanne 
Lenglen walked onto the courts in 1920 
wearing a pleated skirt shortened to mid- 
calf, it may have shocked the spectators but 
it paved the way for the gradual rise of 
skirt lengths in the ensuing five years. Gussie 
Moran’s lace-trimmed bloomers still made 
news in the mid-twentieth century. ‘The 
feats of serious swimmers like Annette Keller- 
man in the early 1900’s were facilitated by 
streamlining the bathing suit. In 1910, the 
maillot was scandalous, but by 1924 it had 
been stripped down to essentials and given 
social approval. Thus, as people — and 
women in particular — began to lead more 
active lives, their clothing gave greater free- 
dom to their limbs. Sports accustomed the 
eye to body exposure, which in turn had a 
lasting effect on all other categories of dress. 

The influence of sports on the evolution 
of modern garments continues to be felt. 
As Laver points out: The history of any 
male garment is invariably the same. It be- 
gins by being a sports suit; it is designed to 
provide ease of operation in pursuing some 
comparatively active pursuit. It ends by 
being “dress clothes.”’ Sportsmen and 
sportswomen continue to enjoy widespread 
popularity and publicity, and their actions 
are followed as avidly as those of fashion 
leaders. Stretch ski pants may have been 
designed for the snow-covered slopes, but we 


7 Laver, 1950, p. 25. 
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Figure 11-3. Participation in the world of 
sports revolutionized women’s dress. 





find them in abundance on paved city streets. 
The functionalism of sports extends even 
into those areas where the functionalism is 
not needed. 


Participation in active sports has had 
tremendous influence in the mutation 
of dress toward greater utility. 


5. Education 


Widespread education also accelerates fash- 
ion changes. It opens the door to new areas 
of experience, and increases the interest in 
and desire for a more fashionable appear- 
ance. Entrance into what Galbraith has 
called the New Class of leisure is accom- 
plished overwhelmingly through increased 
education. Education not only helps to in- 
crease earning power, but it extends con- 
sumer wants especially into those areas in 
which fashion plays a part. Moreover, 
knowledge helps to dissipate fear of the new 
and the unknown, and frees people from 
the inhibitions that are rooted in custom. 
They become more aware of the choices and 
the possibilities that are open to them, and 
more confident of their judgments in making 
clothing decisions. 


Widespread education dissipates the 
fears that so often inhibit fashion 
change. 


6. Culture Contact 


Just as geographic isolation tends to ossify 
patterns of dress, increased communication 
and contact with various cultures antithet- 
cally speeds up the rate of change. While 
the language of another country may be difh- 
cult to learn, the outward symbols of cloth- 
ing are easily transmitted from one culture 
to another. The eagerness with which the 
once-isolated communities adopt Western 
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ways can readily be seen, especially among 
the younger generation. Before the coming 
of the white man, for example, Eskimo 
clothing had always been made of animal 
skins; now nylon windbreakers replace the 
skin parkas, and rubber boots are worn in- 
stead of mukluks. 

The intermingling of cultural elements 
in the modern world can be seen in almost 
every country. The curious mixing of styles 
described below was observed on the streets 
of Tokyo: One would see ladies gracefully 
attired in the beautiful kimono and ladies 
wearing Paris fashions; gentlemen in West- 
ern suits, and also sometimes wearing ki- 
mono or cutaway; workmen in the traditional 
happi coats with the crests of their employers 
emblazoned on the back; girl students in 
middy-blouse uniforms and boy students in 
black stiff-collared quasi-military uniforms; 
young toughs sporting the local version of 
the long-forgotten zoot-suit —all this, and 
more .® 

In our own country we have had adapta- 
tions of the Oriental cheongsam, the In- 
dian sari, the African bournouse, native 
sarongs, primitive jewelry, Tyrolean hats, 
Spanish toreador pants, peasant blouses, 
Guatemalan cottons, mandarin coats, ad 
infinitum. Such cultural diffusion is facili- 
tated of course through increased travel and 
improved communication, and also through 
the inevitable exchange brought about by 
war. Vestiges of American G.I. uniforms 
can still be seen in parts of the South Pacific, 
and at the same time, soldiers and sailors 
returned with souvenirs from the places of 
their encounters. In recent years, air travel, 
movies, magazines, and television have 
greatly increased the dissemination of in- 


8K. Nakagawa and H. Rosovsky, ‘““The Case of 
the Dying Kimono: The Influence of Changing 
Fashions on the Development of the Japanese 
Woolen Industry,” Business History Review, Vol. 
37, 1963, p. 59. 
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Figure 11-4. Increased contact with foreign 
cultures facilitates fashion change. Shown here 
is a fashionable adaptation of Indian jodhpurs. 


ternational fashions throughout the world. 
While such diffusion portends the ultimate 
disappearance of unique patterns of dress, it 
also functions in removing the barriers that 
separate one nation from another. 


Increased culture contact, made pos- 
sible through improved transportation 
and communication, speeds up the rate 
of change in fashion movements. 


7. Youth 


A way of life that emphasizes a reverence for 
custom, age, and tradition gives little vent 
to fashion changes; conversely, a society 
that places high value on youth tends to be 
oriented in the direction of change and 
progress. Retail clothiers are very much 
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aware of the dollar value of the teen-age 
market. A survey by the DuPont Company 
several years ago revealed that the average 
college man spent $387 on clothes in 1963, 
while men about 15 years older spent only 
$265.° 

The assumption of fashion leadership by 
the younger generation has led to the de- 
velopment of a male haute couture: That 
aristocratic street of male fashion — Lon- 
don’s Savile Row—is gradually being dis- 
placed in the British fashion world by Soho’s 
Carnaby Street. Here, the Mods, Britain’s 
modish teen-age set, shop for their elaborate 
male garb. The result is a revolution in 
men’s finery which has London in an Edwar- 
dian state of elegance and which threatens to 
spread around the world. The British edi- 
tion of Vogue is coming out with a male- 
fashion supplement; Blade’s, a London men’s 
store, is going to stage a fall haute couture 
showing; designer Pierre Cardin is begin- 
ning to do male fashions as well as female. 
Velvet dungarees, anyone?! 


When fashions cater to youthful tastes, 
more radical changes are likely to be 
introduced. 


8. Social Agitation 


A thorough study of the history of costume 
and the concurrent social events of each 
period will make it clear that fluctuations in 
fashions are indicative of the pace of social 
change that occurs within the society in gen- 
eral. In the Far Eastern civilizations that 
maintained rigidly structured and unchang- 
ing caste systems, little innovation in cloth- 
ing styles could be observed from one cen- 
tury to the next. Conversely, the historical 


9“The Masculine Mode,” Time, February 28, 
1964, p. 83. 

10 “Male Haute Couture,” Family Weekly, June 
ClO OSes 
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Figure 11-5. Labor-saving devices freed women from responsibilities of the home. Here an eman- 
cipated wife reads a 1914 newspaper while an early version of the washing machine does her 
clothes for her. Women’s increasing involvement in other activities implemented fashion change. 


periods that are marked by social agitation, 
tension, and strain show intense variability 
in fashion departures from the basic pat- 
tern.!! The socio-political tensions that sur- 
round wars, revolutions, social upheavals, 
and struggles over the rights of man appear 
to cause fashion to violate the fundamental 
contour: normally wide skirts may become 
narrow or short, slender waists become 
thickened or dislocated in position.” 

Thus, the sensitivity of fashion to social 
problems provides a visible index of agita- 
tion and unrest. Drastic changes in clothing 
patterns are evidence of changes elsewhere; 
as Mandelbaum explains, if women’s eve- 
ning dress should suddenly take the form 
of tight trousers or should present standards 
of propriety in skin exposure be abandoned, 


11 Jane Richardson and A. L. Kroeber, “Three 
Centuries of Women’s Dress Fashions, A Quantita- 
tive Analysis,” Anthropological Records, Vol. 5, No. 
2, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1940, pp. 111-153. 

12 Kroeber, 1957. 
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sober observers of our society may well take 
it as a token of a truly major social up- 
heaval.'? 


The rate of fashion change is related 
to the degree of social change that oc- 
curs in any given period. 


9. Emancipation of Women 


A radical change in the position of women 
in society has the same effect as other forms 
of social upheaval. The accepted form of 
dress in those cultures which keep the fe- 
male subservient to the male remains static 
for generations, sometimes for centuries. 
Conversely, in the periods in which women 
refuse to accept an insignificant status, and 
seek to put themselves on an equal footing 
with men, feminine modes in dress are 
found to change more swiftly. 


13 Mandelbaum, 1963, p. 248. 
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In the past fifty years, women have gained 
the right to vote; labor-saving devices have 
freed them from home responsibilities and 
moved them out into the working force; dur- 
ing World War II they took over the work 
of men in the factories and achieved further 
status as members of the armed forces; they 
have become increasingly involved in the po- 
litical and economic affairs of the country; 
and their avid participation in sports has 
contributed greatly to their freedom — both 
physically and socially. 

The wardrobe of the Victorian lady, for 
example, would have indicated clearly that 
she could not possibly have indulged in 
strenuous physical exercise of any sort, while 
the abundance of sportswear in the feminine 
wardrobe a hundred years later would prove 
the exact opposite. Cunnington illustrates 
that if we had no other source of informa- 
tion save the typical clothing of the period, 
we could reconstruct much of the wearer’s 
habits and outlook. We would know, for 
instance, that the early Victorian lady’s phy- 
sique was poor, her chest compressed, her 
health delicate, that she took no real exercise 
and spent most of her time indoors; always 
cold, with bad circulation, in spite of hot 
rooms and shut windows. Her tiny hands 
would be fit only for “elegant accomplish- 
ments,” at which by long practice she would 
excel, In this shut-in existence her mental 
outlook would be trivial and petty, sustained 
by daydreams of the Cinderella sort. We 
can picture her as a doll-like, ineffective, kit- 
tenish creature, innocent and picturesque. 
A Dora Copperfield, in fact, emerges simply 
from an analysis of the costume. This sort 
of woman was not only usual, but the ideal 
of the day.'4 

Feminine dress in the twentieth century 
has moved toward greater similarity to mas- 
culine attire. The increasing use of bifur- 
cated garments by women is but one of the 


14 Cunnington, 1941, p. 28. 
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Figure 11-6. Norman Norell’s trend-setting 
culottes of 1960. 


many indices of this trend. Women have 
of course worn shorts and slacks for several 
decades, but it was not until Norman Norell 
designed the trend-setting culotte suit in 
1960 that divided garments made the transi- 
tion from sportswear to sophisticated town 
wear. By 1964, even the French designers 
were decreeing more trousers for women. 
André Courreges gave the trend another 
boost in the ’sixties when his tight-legged, 
hip-slung pants were shown in every fabric 
from flannel to lace. His stated philosophy 
is that he designs for the woman who is 
active, moves fast, works, is usually young 
and modern enough to wear modern, intelli- 
gent clothes. 

Women’s independence from male domi- 
nation is increasing economically as well as 
socially. Fashion historian James Laver notes 
that whenever women can afford to choose 


15 “The Lord of the Space Ladies,” Life, May 21, 
1965, p. 54. 
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husbands who attract them as men rather 
than as providers, the clothing of both sexes 
becomes much alike. The corollary in mod- 
ern men’s wear is a trend toward greater at- 
tractiveness in masculine dress. Men have 
begun to take on gaily colored vests, tapered 
pants, ruffled shirts, and step-in shoes. ‘Their 
use of jewelry and perfumed toiletries has in- 
creased threefold within the last decade. De- 
signers like Cardin, Cassini, Trigére, and 
others in the feminine couture are now 
turning out masculine fashions as well. The 
gradual adaptation of the clothing of one 
sex by the other suggests how role changes 
are reflected in clothing. 

We are forced to conclude that when the 
woman is confined to the more or less grace- 
ful bondage of the home, her contours be- 
come more softly rounded and her style of 
dress becomes relatively static; given freedom 
and status, the feminine mode moves much 
more swiftly and the differences between 
male and female clothing diminish. 





The rate of fashion change has a direct 
relationship to the degree of freedom 


Figure 11-7. André Courréges’ hip-slung and status assigned to women in so- 
pants for the woman who moves fast. ciety. 


Pierre Boulat, LIFE Magazine (c) Time Inc. 


United Press International 


Figure 11-8. In Ger- 
many both men and 
women have adopted 
mint-skirts. When sexual 
equality is achieved, dif- 
ferences in male and fe- 
male clothing become 
less distinct. 
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Figure 11-9. Modern electric cutters can rip through more than a hundred layers of cloth at a 


time. 


10. Technology 


The Industrial Revolution greatly increased 
the ease with which fashions could be dif- 
fused, but the influence of technology on 
fashion change is perhaps more apparent in 
some areas than in others. The invention 
of the sewing machine in 1846 gave a tre- 
mendous potential impetus to fashion since 
it not only laid the foundation for the ready- 
to-wear industry, but increased the speed 
with which styles could be copied at home. 
As new machines were perfected, manufac- 
tured clothing was produced at lower and 
lower prices, making fashion goods avail- 
able to more and more people. The intro- 
duction of the cutting knife replaced the 
tedious method of hand cutting a few layers 
of cloth at a time; a hundred layers or more 
could now be cut with precision, greatly 
speeding up the process by which ready-to- 
wear fashions could duplicate the changing 
modes. The invention of the zipper —a 
gadget taken so for granted today — caused 
a minor revolution in garment construction. 
In modern industry, specialized machines 
for literally every aspect of the construction 
process operate at high speed to produce 
low-cost fashions. 
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In addition to mechanization, change has 
been hastened by the chemical revolution. 
Before the turn of the century, silk was a 
luxury commodity available only to the 
wealthy; but with the invention of artificial 
silk — later known as rayon —in 1892, gar- 
ments with the appearance of silk became 
accessible to the masses. This was followed 
in rapid succession by the development of 
other man-made fibers and synthetic ma- 
terials which not only simulated the qualities 
of costly status items but introduced a whole 
new field of fabrics that influenced the de- 
sign of the finished product. So great was 
the impact of nylon on the women’s hosiery 
industry that the common name for stock- 
ings was changed to “nylons.” New fibers 
and chemical finishes have opened the world 
to minimum-care, wash-and-wear, and _per- 
manent-press. Fur fabrics have flooded the 
market, and the most recent developments 
in stretch fabric have produced radical 
changes in garment design. As technology 
continues to alter the functional and aesthe- 
tic quality of clothes, fashion will continue 
to take advantage of its new and improved 
products. 

In a less direct way, fashion has also been 
modified by technical advances in com- 





munication and travel. We have already 
seen how they function to increase culture 
contact, and when communication is slow, 
fashion change is also slow. But these fac- 
tors affect the direction of change as well as 
the rate. When the first mass produced 
automobile appeared on the market in 1908, 
fashion followed with dusters, caps, goggles, 
and motoring veils. ‘Today, increased air 
travel has heightened the demand for light- 
weight, packable, and crease-resistant cloth- 
ing, and heavy, bulky garments are passé. 
The movies have also played a part in the 
acceleration of fashion change; since seeing 
is the first prerequisite for wanting to buy, 
the fashions worn by popular movie idols of 
the day conditioned the mass tastes and the 
resulting consumer demand. 

Technical improvements in automatic 
heating and air conditioning have provided 
all-season environmental control. Gone 1s 
the long red flannel underwear; in its place 
are lighter-weight garments designed to be 
worn the year round. Labor-saving equip- 
ment, both in the home and in industry, has 


travel re- 


Figure 11-10. Early automobile 
quired special attire. 


The Bettmann Archive 
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released people from long hours of toil and 
contributed to the country’s mass leisure. 
Not only has this meant more time for re- 
laxation and entertainment, but an increase 
in sports participation as well. It becomes 
obvious that all these factors are interde- 
pendent, each having an amplifying effect 
on the other to produce a total picture of 
rapid fashion change. 


Fashion change is accelerated by con- 
temporaneous advances in technology. 


11. Planned Reform 


Whenever fashion reaches such an extreme 
that it appears either to endanger the health 
of the wearer or to threaten the moral stan- 
dards of the day, some individual or group 
will attempt to initiate an organized reform 
movement. Such crusades have been made 
in the various names of health, hygiene, 
practicality, utility, comfort, decency, and 
beauty. Numerous references in the Bible 


Figure 11-11. The influence of space travel 
on clothing design. 


Reprinted from VOGUE (c) 1963 By the Condé Nast Publications 








Adapted from R. Turner Wilcox, THE MODE IN COSTUME, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1924 


Figure 11-12. These medieval styles were sub- 
ject to severe criticism from the Church. Left, 
German Plunderhose with paned and slashed 
codpiece. Center, the Gothic hennin. Right, 
a surcote with large armholes worn over a long- 
sleeved tunic. 


denouncing the extravagances of fashion 
will indicate that open criticism of clothing 
practices is certainly not confined to the mod- 
ern world. During the Middle Ages, the 
Church waged constant warfare against the 
evils in dress; the deeply cut armholes of the 
medieval surcote were named fenétres d’enfer 
(“windows of hell”), and the Gothic hennin 
was regarded as a tool of the devil. In 1555, 
the Bishop of Frankfurt distributed in- 
flammatory pamphlets against the mascu- 
line mode of Plunderhose, which he claimed 
were causing scandal and creating a bad 
example. 

Other attempts at planned reform were 


progressive in outlook and _ advocated 
changes that were far in advance of their 
time. Following the French Revolution, the 
painter David was commissioned to design 
a “republican costume” that would express 
the reaction against excesses of the old re- 
gime. The men never adopted his styles, 
which were based on the Greek and Roman 
models of antiquity; but the ensuing decade 
saw the development of neo-classical senti- 
ments in the feminine dress of the period 
made famous by the fashionable Mésdames 
Tallien and Récamier. In 1851, an Ameri- 
can, Amelia Jenks Bloomer, advocate of 
women’s rights, urged the feminine readers 
of her paper to renounce the cumbersome 
dress of their day for a costume consisting 
of a knee length tunic worn over Turkish 


Figure 11-13. The Turkish trousers and tunic 
introduced by Mrs. Bloomer in the 1850's did 
not make much headway until the advent of 
cycling at the turn of the century. 





James Laver, DRESS, John Murray Ltd. London 










, Hastings House, New York 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WEARING CLOTHES 


Lawrence Langner, 


Figure 11-14. The Aesthetic Movement of 
the late 1870’s advocated knee breeches, velvet 
jackets, and loose flowing ties for men as shown 
in this cartoon of Oscar Wilde. 


trousers. But few ladies adopted the revo- 
lutionary style of the feminist reformer, and 
it was not until the turn of the century with 
the advent of cycling for women _ that 
“bloomers” came into their own. Sports, the 


SUMMARY - Agents of Change 
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great emancipator, achieved what Mrs. 
Bloomer and her followers could not fifty 
years earlier. 

However rational the concept, attempts at 
dress reform that run too far ahead of the 
natural evolution of the times are rarely 
successful. 

Men’s dress, hoop skirts, short skirts, trail- 
ing skirts, corsets, low necklines, high heels, 
pointed shoes, and bathing suits have all 
been the subject at one time or another of 
crusades for change. Few, if any, made much 
headway in their day, although many were 
precursors of changes that evolved in later 
years as the spirit of the times gave vent to 
their expression. Many of the suggestions 
for the improvement of men’s wear made 
by Wilde in 1870, by Jager in 1890, and 
by Fligel in 1930 are just now beginning to 
take hold in a few limited categories of mas- 
culine dress. Feminine fashions appear to 
have progressed more rapidly; the stretch 
pants worn by many a modern miss make 
Amelia’s bloomers — so scandalous in their 
day — look like something out of the Dark 
Ages. The leaders of revolts against fashion 
rarely achieve more than the kind of fame 
which comes through ridicule and abuse. 


Campaigns for change that predate or 
run counter to fashion have limited in- 
fluence on contemporaneous clothing 
norms. 


The acceleration of fashion change in contemporary society has been ex- 
plained in terms of the coexistent and interdependent factors of (1) an 
open class system, (2) abundance and diffusion of wealth, (3) increased 
leisure, (4) the growing influence of sports, (5) extended education, (6) 
greater culture contact, (7) the emphasis on youth, (8) concurrent social 
agitation, (9) the improved status of women, and (10) advances in tech- 
nology. Various attempts at planned reform in dress, although seemingly 
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futile at the time they are made, often have long-term effects as the pre- 
cursors of change in the direction of greater utility and practicality. 

Those who would eliminate fashion through the adoption of an enduring 
and constant style of life make the erroneous assumption that our clothing 
habits exist as independent phenomena totally unrelated to the social setting 
from which they derive. One cannot stem the tide of fashion change with- 
out halting progress in other aspects of our daily lives as well. 


FOR € Esa Ag ee ote eee 


FASHION 


By definition, the concept of fashion implies 
continuous change. In the preceding sec- 
tions we have discussed those forces which 
affect the rate of such change, that is, ele- 
ments within the culture that may either 
retard fashion change or accelerate its obso- 
lescence. Aside from the influences of 
sports (which we have seen to obtain to- 
ward greater utility), and the status of 
women (in which equality with men tends 
toward equality of dress), such factors do 
not explain the character of fashion change. 
Two theories appear to be dominant in the 
analysis of fashion variation: one is that fash- 
ions follow an immutable and ordered pat- 
tern of cyclical change; the other, which at- 
tributes the behavior of fashion to a kind 
of cultural determinism, sees it as a reflec- 
tion of the political, economic, intellectual, 
and artistic events of the times. As we shall 
see, both theories are tenable within the 
perspective of costume history. 


1. Principle of Recurring Cycles 


Independent studies of costume characteris- 
tics over the centuries indicate that certain 
styles or patterns of dress tend to recur at 
fairly regular intervals. The analysis by 
Richardson and Kroeber, for example, 
pointed out that the basic dimensions of 
feminine dress alternate between minimum 
and maximum measurements approximately 


CHANGE 


every fifty years, taking a full century for the 
silhouette to complete the cycle from the 
wide to the narrow and back to wide again.’® 
Thus, in terms of general contour, we are 
able to observe peaks of fullness at about 
1570, 1660, 1750, 1860, and 1950, with sil- 
houettes that gradually diminish to the 
slender tubular shape in the intervening 
years. Young maintained that the transi- 
tion from the wide to the narrow always 
passed through a period of back fullness.!” 
While the theory seems to hold true for 
fashions from 1760 through the early 1950’s, 
it has not been borne out by the changes 
that have occurred within the last decade or 
two. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the dominant 
elements of fashion (e.g., the length and 
fullness of the skirt, the size and placement 
of the waistline, the width of the sleeve) 
progress through long waves of continuous 
evolution. The typical fashion must always 
be different from that of the preceding year, 
yet it rarely differs in any marked degree 
from its predecessor. Each year’s fashion is 
built upon the past, and can be seen as an 
outgrowth or modification of the previous 
style. In addition, the pendulum of fashion 


16 Richardson and Kroeber, 1940. 


17 Agnes Brooks Young, Recurring Cycles of 
Fashion (1760-1937), Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1937. 


1870 
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1890 


Figure 11-15. The pendulum of fashion swings from one extreme to the other. Shown here, the 


gradual change in the fashion silhouette. 


must swing from one extreme to the other."8 
Under normal circumstances, it cannot move 
from an extremely narrow sleeve to a mod- 
erately full one, then jerk back to a moder- 
ately narrow one before it continues its way 


18 The fact that both full and narrow skirts may 
be seen to exist during the same year does not 
contradict this basic assumption. Many new de- 
signs are introduced each season which undergo a 
period of experimentation before a trend is clearly 
discernible. This is the reason that current fashions 
are difficult to analyze with accuracy; one often 
needs the benefit of historical perspective to iden- 
tify the typical or dominant theme of an era. 
Moreover, one can always observe deviations from 
the theme; the degree of variability from the ideal 
norm of any period is an important index of the 
stability or instability of the times. 


to extreme fullness. Skirts of the 1860’s be- 
came so full that at their peak it was almost 
impossible for the wearers to squeeze 
through a door. The silhouette then began 
its slow progression back toward narrow- 
ness until some fifty years later we see a 
skirt so tight about the knees and ankles 
that a lady could barely take a comfortable 
step. Many writers who are prone to inter- 
pret all bodily adornment in terms of its 
sexual significance see the hobble skirt of 
1912 as a masculine attempt to dominate 
women by impeding their movements. In 
terms of the cyclical theory of fashion 
change, the famous hobble skirt was noth- 
ing more nor less than the logical conclusion 
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to the diminishing amplitude of the preced- 
ing fifty years. The farther the pendulum 
begins from dead center, the farther it will 
swing in the opposite direction. The ex- 
tremes of elongation observed in the late 
Gothic period in the form of tall hats and 
pointed shoes reached its antithesis in the 
extreme width of the fashions of the Renais- 
sance. 

Thus, the cyclical nature of fashion may 
be explained in terms of (1) the slow but 
continuous change that makes each year’s 
fashion different from the last but without 
any radical departure from it, and (2) long- 
term swings from one extreme to the other. 


Changes in the dominant elements of 
clothing styles may be observed in regu- 
lar but long-term cycles of recurrence. 


2. Dominant Jdeals 


The variants possible within the typical 
style for any period are multifarious. A 
tubular silhouette, for example, may be one 
which reveals the form of the body beneath 
it through the use of diaphanous and supple 
materials, and combines a deep décolletage 
with an empire waist as it did in 1810. Or it 
may utilize heavy-bodied fabrics to cover a 
rigid frame with a neckline encased up to 
the ears in whalebone as it did in 1910. Even 
though many elements of a costume from a 
given period and culture may be revived in 
later eras, the total effect produced by the 
combined details creates a look that is 
unique and characteristic of no other time 
but the one in which it developed. Were 
this not true, the bustled gowns of the 1690’s 
would hardly be distinguishable from the 
bustle-backed costumes of the 1790’s and the 
1880’s; yet even the student with a super- 
ficial knowledge of fashion history finds no 
difficulty whatever in making the distinction. 
It becomes evident that within the cyclical 


waves of evolving forms, other cultural in- 
fluences are at work to mold the look which 
epitomizes the underlying character of the 
day. 

We can, for example, trace certain sim1i- 
larities of dress among the cultural periods 
in which similar social ideals were manifest. 
When religious values are dominant, dress 
tends to enshroud the figure in a relatively 
loose garment of simple design. The envel- 
oping tunics, wimples, and head veils of the 
early Gothic period are perpetuated today 
in the habits of the Catholic nuns. The rise 
of Puritanism in England during the early 
seventeenth century stripped clothing of its 
ornamentation, and supplanted the sober, 
drab costume that spread to America in the 
garb of the early colonists. ‘The same in- 
fluence persists today in the dress of the 
Quakers and the Mennonites. Eighteenth- 
century costume, on the other hand, was a 
creation of the sophisticated, extravagant, 


Figure 11-16. Puritan costumes of the seven- 
teenth century. When religious values are 
ascendant, dress becomes austere. 











and artificial world of the French nobility; it 
was elaborate and profusely decorated, the 
dress of idleness, frivolity, and pleasure. 
Ideals of patriotism, frugality, order, 
beauty, youth are all expressed through 
clothing whenever such concepts become 
the dominating theme of a period. Because 
such ideals seldom exist in isolation, they 
blend with others which are also characteris- 
tic of the times. This unique synthesis pro- 
duces the typical costume, which may in- 
deed be imitated but never duplicated in 
succeeding periods of fashion history. 


The dominant ideals which shape the 
thought and action of a cultural period 
also influence the character and di- 
rection of fashion movements. 


Figure 11-17. A French court costume c. 
1780. The eighteenth century was an age of 
extravagance and frivolity. 


James Laver, DRESS, John Murray Ltd. London 
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THE SAFEST WAY OF TAKING A LADY DOWN TO DINNER. 





PUNCH, October 1, 1864 


Figure 11-18. “Touch me not,” said the crin- 
oline. 


3. Events 


In addition to wars and revolutions, which 
appear to trigger more radical changes than 
would occur under ordinary circumstances,'® 
there are other historical events which can 
often be seen to exert a strong influence 
upon the fashion image of a period. Some 
time before the French Revolution, for ex- 
ample, the discovery of the ancient cities of 
Pompeu and Herculaneum created the initial 
resurgence of interest in classical antiquity. 
The style made itself felt in minor motifs un- 
til the sentiments which accompanied the re- 


19 During actual periods of conflict there is little 
time for fashion change; war activities usually 
make for more austere and functional clothes, with 
perhaps an emphasis on mannish or militaristic ele- 
ments. The real change is effected in the after- 
math of conflict. 


volt gave it full expression. In like manner, 
the publicity given the opening of ‘Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s tomb in 1923 developed a sudden 
passion for all things Egyptian. The famed 
Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition in 1860 in- 
spired a flood of Garibaldi jackets and Gani- 
baldi shirts. The Panama Canal was opened 
in 1904 and American men adopted the 
custom of wearing Panama hats from the 
beginning of May until Labor Day cach 
year. The Centennial Exhibition held in 
Philadelphia in 1876, the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893, and the 1925 International 
Exposition of Industrial and Decorative Arts 
in Paris all had profound influence on the 
shaping of public taste in their respective 
eras. Outstanding fairs and exhibits of 
recent years have also called attention to the 
major artistic and industrial movements 
which help to characterize the spirit of the 
times. 


Important historic events trigger public 
interest and enthusiasm for fashion 
change. 


4. International Relations 


Political sentiments are also reflected in 
the phenomenon of fashion change. Strained 
relations with unfriendly countries automati- 
cally make their national styles and art forms 
extremely unpopular. Political approval or 
acceptance, on the other hand, is often ac- 
companied by a revival of interest in the 
fashions derived from the folklore or na- 
tional dress of friendly countries. Jacqueline 
Kennedy’s good will tour to India in 1962 
brought renewed interest in adaptations of 
the sari, and created the vogue for rajah 
coats. The recurrent appearance of Oriental 
elements of dress —the turban, mandarin 
coats, coolie hats, and kimonos — mirror our 
on-again-off-again attitudes of association 
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Paul Himmel, LIFE Magazine (c) Time In 


Figure 11-19. The adaptations of Oriental 
styles in 1960 reflected current interest in Asia. 


with nations of the world. At various times 
throughout history, fashion has helped to 
foster U.S. relationships with South America, 
Russia, Mexico, India, China, Japan, as well 
as the countries of the Middle East. 


Fashion adaptations of art forms and 
clothing of other nations reflect the 
political sentiments that are charac- 
teristic of the times. 


5. Entertainment and the Arts 


The relationship of art and clothing 1s 
treated in Chapter 14, but it should be noted 
here as an important factor in determining 
the direction taken by specific fashion move- 
ments. The forces which give mse to the 
development of certain styles in painting are 
also operative in the field of fashion. Mani- 
festations of the Bauhaus philosophy, ab- 


stractionism, nonobjective art, surrealism, 
pop art, and op art have all been observed 
in the fads and the fashions of contempo- 
raneous dress. 

One of the most outstanding influences 
stemming from the performing arts came 
out of Russia in 1909 in the form of the Rus- 
sian ballet, which introduced not only a new 
type of music and dance, but new costumes 
and scenery which gave enormous impetus 
to fashion. The organizing genius of Dia- 
ghilev, the superb dancing of Nijinsky and 
Pavlova, and the designs by Bakst took Paris 
by storm. The settings and costumes were of 
equal importance to the actual dancing, 
especially for Schéhérazade, the most mem- 
orable ballet of all. The voluptuous Oriental 
décor and costumes burst forth in brillant 
colors of crimson, gold, and orange, in harem 
skirts, tunics, turbans and veils. So lasting 
was its influence that the surge of Onen- 
talism survived the first World War and 
was brought back to a boil by Rudolph 
Valentino who starred as “The Sheik” in 


Raymond Mander & Joe Mitchenson Theatre Collection 
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the movies of the ’twenties. Ladies bedecked 
themselves in Persian pantaloons, turned-up 
toed slippers, and turbans garnished with 
egret and ostrich plumes. Theda Bara and 
Pola Negri, their eyes blackened with mas- 
cara, their bodies slinking in gold lamé, per- 
sonified the look of the day. The era of the 
vamp was launched. 

The overwhelming success of the musical 
hit, My Fair Lady, with its 1912 settings and 
costumes by Cecil Beaton, created the “Fair 
Lady Look” of the 1950’s. The publicity 
surrounding Elizabeth Taylor’s filming of 
Cleopatra in 1963 had everybody going Egyp- 
tian again. Albert Finney’s smash hit in the 
British film, Tom Jones, gave rise to the 
long, white, and beruffled blouse that bore 
the same name. Styles of the mid-1960’s 
recalled the bias-cut fashions made famous 
by the stars of the ’thirties; part of this 
revival of course may be attributed to the 
recurring cycle of fashion, but the release of 
two new films on the life of Jean Harlow 
hardly impeded the progression of the trend. 


Figure 11-20. The cos- 
tumes of the Russian bal- 
let in 1909 helped break 
the bonds of Victorian 


propriety. 
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Museum of Modern Art Film Library 


Figure 11-21. Theda Bara personified the 
yamp look. 


Designer Capucci, for one, showed his long 
white crepe evening gown on a model com- 


plete with platinum blonde wig and siren 
smile that characterized “the Harlow Look.” 

To be successful such fashion revivals 
must come at a time far enough removed 
from the original event that the styles ap- 
pear new instead of old-fashioned. More- 
over, the tastes of the times which cause 
people to respond enthusiastically to a par- 
ticular type of painting, play, or music are 
the same tastes that give support to fashion 
movements. Another My Fair Lady pro- 
duced in the ’twenties instead of the ’fifties 
may have been a complete flop. ‘The styles 
which succeed are those which are somehow 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. 

As we look back over the fashions of the 
past, we can see that every era had its char- 
acteristic line and form, an extraordinary 
relevance to the Zeitgeist. Yet to define this 
in advance is quite a different task from 
viewing the relationship in retrospect; it 1s 
difficult indeed to pin-point the essential 
elements in the varied and seemingly hap- 
hazard design of contemporary life. 


Fashion movements and revivals are 
given focus and impetus through the 
appeal of art and other forms of enter- 
tainment. 


SUMMARY -: Forces That Shape Fashion 


In attempting to explain the direction and character of fashion move- 
ments, two theories appear to be dominant: (1) that fashions follow an 
ordered pattern of long-term cyclical trends, and (2) that fashions are cul- 
turally determined and reflect the political, economic, intellectual, and 


artistic events of the times. 


It seems apparent that the major elements of the fashion silhouette con- 
form to fairly regular shifts in basic dimensions, alternating between mini- 
mum and maximum measurements over a long period of time. An extreme 
swing in one direction 1s likely to cause a subsequent movement to the oppo- 
site extreme before the momentum of the fashion is diminished. Variations 
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that occur within the major elements, however, are multifarious. These 
seem, by and large, to be determined by the same dominant forces which 
mold other aspects of the culture in any given period. Ideals such as equality, 
piety, modesty, frivolity, etc., are all expressed through the clothing of an 
era whenever such concepts are ascendant. Public sentiments and tastes are 
often shaped by important historical events as well as by national and inter- 
national relationships. Further influences may be noted which stem from the 
arts, the theater, the movies, and other entertainment media. These func- 
tion to give focus and impetus to the spirit of the times. 
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Artistic Perception, Expression, 


and Experience 


Art may be approached in any number of ways. We may see the flowing, 
graceful lines of a Japanese woodcut; feel the vast proportions of space in- 
- side a Gothic cathedral; contemplate the rounded contours of a Maillol 
sculpture; perceive the tactile richness of an elegant fabric, or respond to the 
clouds of color in a Kandinsky painting. Whatever the medium, the same 
plastic elements of line, space, form, texture, and color are the basis for all 
visual design. We may produce art, or we may merely look at it; we may 
enjoy it, appreciate it, or understand it. 

Clothing is one means through which the components of art are illus- 
trated, perceived, and experienced. ‘Through clothing design, we can attune 
our eyes to subtle variations of line or of color, which in turn helps to sensi- 
tize us to similar elements in other artistic forms. Whether we produce a 
complete design through garment construction, or whether our composition 
takes form by assembling the various parts of a costume, we are creating a 
“picture” for others to behold. A study of clothing design can contribute to 
the depth of our art understanding and increase appreciation of the visual 
richness of our environment. 


DEVELOPIN GesteIN  e Velen 


Just as chemical elements constitute the 
ingredients for all chemical compounds, all 
art is concerned with the combination or 
organization of the fundamental elements of 
line, space, form, texture, and color. These 
raw materials of design never appear in 
isolation, except in the abstract. In costume 
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at least, every line and shape may have a 
character of its own, but such elements take 
on meaning only as they are seen within the 
context of the total appearance. In this 
chapter we shall study the plastic elements 
as discrete aspects of design to sharpen our 
recognition of their use in costume. 
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Figure 12-1. Line captures the form and action of the human body with simplicity and economy. 


1. Line 


Line provides a path of vision along which 
the eye may travel. The route may be straight 
and direct, or it may meander in devious 
ways. Even when line is broken, the eye 
tends to connect points in space to form a 
linear pattern. 

Line is often used as the simplest form of 
representation. Stick figures (Figure 12-1) 
illustrate both form and action utilizing the 
utmost economy of means. We can see how 
line functions to outline contour as it defines 
the shape of the body in Figure 12-2. In all 
visual design, line is used further to connect 
shapes and to divide the space within a 
shape. In Figure 12-3, for example, the un- 
dulating sweep of line works effectively in 
connecting the various shapes within the 
silhouette to provide a feeling of total unity. 
Figure 12-4 illustrates how a division of 
space is accomplished through the use of 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal lines. 





con Las 


Victor Perard, ANATOMY AND DRAWING, Pitman Publishing Co. 


Figure 12-2. Line defines the contours of the 
human form, 
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Figure 12-3. One sweeping liquid line connect- 
ing head, shoulders, torso, and leg enables the 
eye to follow a graceful path from the curving 
coiffure to the trailing hem. 





Keystone Press Agency, Inc. 


or Reprinted from VOGUE: (c) 1965, Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 





Keystone Press Agency, Inc. 





Figure 12-4. Line functions to divide space as 
these bold contrasting horizontals, verticals, and 
diagonals demonstrate. 


Figure 12-5. This illustrates 
the propensity of straight line 
to yield to the contours of the 
form beneath it. When paral- 
lel bands of light are pro- 
jected onto a human figure, 
the light planes are broken by 
body curves, and the straight 
lines break into subtle undula- 
tions that highlight surface 
contour. 


Rosenborg Palace, Copenhagen, Denmark 





Elvin Powell 


Each type of line has a specific character. 
Straight lines tend to be stiff and severe: To 
most people the straight line suggests rigidity 
and precision. It is positive, direct, tense, 
stiff, uncompromising, harsh, hard, unyield- 

Sees : : : : may vary from gentle 
ing. Straight lines in themselves contradict ares (right) to more ex- 
the subtle curves of the human form by giv- aggerated roundness (be- 
ing it an angular quality. In stiff fabrics that low). 

maintain a rigidity of line, straight seams 
and edges may obscure body contour; but 
in yielding, pliable textures, the line loses 
its stability and takes on the conformation 
of the curve beneath it. 

Curved lines vary all the way from gentle 
undulation to full rounded convolution. A 
restrained curve is graceful, flowing, and gen- 
tle. The gradual transition in the change of 
direction imparts a slow but rhythmic quality 
to the line (Figure 12-3). 

We have seen how straight line may take 
on aspects of the body contour; this effect 
is usually compounded in the case of curved 
line. A costume that appears to be restrained 
in line when worn by a slender person may 
seem to be excessively rounded on a fuller 
figure. The banded edge of the admiral’s 






Figure 12-6. Curved line 


Collection of Blanche Payne 


1 Maitland Graves, The Art of Color and Design, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
ISISIE, oe AOR 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, London 





National Portrait Gallery, London 


Figure 12-7. Curved lines predominate in this 
portrait of Admiral Keppel by Reynolds. 


Figure 12-8. The fanciful S-shaped curves of 
the Rococo were used profusely in cascading 
lace jabots, ruffles of pagoda sleeves, skirt 
flounces and ruching. Such extravagant use of 
line contributed to the elaborate playfulness 
that was characteristic of the period. 


coat in Figure 12-7 exaggerates his cor- 
pulence in a wonderfully humorous manner. 

Lines that are vigorously curved tend to be 
more active in character, and for this reason 
can be easily overdone in costume. Wavy 
lines that constantly change their direction 
quickly become restless and aimless. 

Zigzag line forces the eye to shift its di- 
rection abruptly and repeatedly, causing an 
erratic, jerky movement. Bold herringbones 
like the one in Figure 12-9 are at the same 
time both startling and tiring under pro- 
longed observation. 

The direction of line contributes as much 
to its quality as the type. Each direction — 
vertical, horizontal, diagonal — produces a 
different effect upon the beholder. 

Vertical line carries the eye in an upward 
rising movement and is usually associated 
with dignity and formality: These lines 
manifest the feelings of poise, strength, sta- 
bility, uprightness, or aspiration. Vertical 
lines may also create impressions of impos- 
ing grandeur, stateliness or austerity, or an 
impression of added height.” 

Vertical line predominates in the tall 
slender arches of Gothic interiors as well as 
in the architecture of our modern sky- 
scrapers. Numerous examples of verticality 
in costume can be found throughout histori- 
cal and contemporary periods. 

Horizontal lines suggest the pull of gravity 
and parallel objects in rest or repose, such as 
the surface of the earth, a quiet expanse of 
water, or a sleeping human figure. Line di- 
rection that causes the eye to travel along 
horizontal planes usually has the effect of 
increasing apparent width. A_ study of 
Figures 12-1] and 12-12 will draw attention 
to the use of horizontal line in dress. 

Oblique or diagonal line gives an impres- 
sion of greater movement or action than 


2 Grace Morton, The Arts of Costume and Per- 
sonal Appearance, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1964, p. 78. 





National Cotton Council 


Figure 12-9. Zigzag lines can produce a star- 
tling effect but may become tiring under pro- 
longed observation. 
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é : : Figure 12-10. The extreme verticality of these 
either vertical or horizontal. When we run elongated figures is expressive of the austere, 


or are otherwise unusually active, our bodies straining effect that is so characteristic of the 


assume a diagonal position, head thrust for- — Gothic. 
ward, balance somewhat precarious, elbows Marburg-Art Reference Bureau 
and knees forming angles... 2 It is this 7 | te A wr 


“somewhat precarious” balance that causes a 
diagonal to appear insecure in itself, demand- 
ing an opposing diagonal to give stability. 
Diagonal line direction is illustrated in Fig- 
ures 12-13 and 12-14. 

In addition to its type and direction, line 
is characterized still further by other factors 
such as strength versus fragility, tension as 
opposed to flexibility, or sharpness counter 
to blurred. Compare the graceful verticals 
in Figure 12-10, for example, with the bold, 
daring uprights of Figure 12-15. Line may 
be gay and humorous, or stiff and severe. It 
may be light and delicate or awkwardly 


3 Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, and Gerald Hill, 
Art Today, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1953, p. 181. 


























Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Elizabeth Day McCormick Collection 


Figure 12-11. Repeated horizontals form the 
basic theme of this mid-nineteenth century ball 
dress. The puffs of the overskirt as well as the 
bands and rosettes diminish in size as they step 
up the figure, lending rhythmic progression to 
the total design. 


heavy. Such qualities are expressed by the 
size and thickness of the line, its placement 
within the total composition, and the degree 
of contrast it enjoys with the other plastic 
elements. 


The expressiveness of line is deter- 
mined by its function, type, direction, 
and quality. 


2. Form 


We have said that one function of line is 
to define contour or shape. The distinction 
between line and form is therefore, quite 
arbitrary. While the term “form” can also 
be used in a broader sense to denote the 
visual arrangement and effect of all the 
plastic elements within the total design, we 
will use it here in the more restricted sense 
of being synonymous with shape or contour, 
and recognize “line” as having only the sin- 
gle dimension of length. 

In applying the concept of form to cloth- 
ing, we are dealing with three basic shapes: 
the form of the human body itself, the ex- 
ternal shape created by the costume sil- 


The Prado, Madrid 





Figure 12-12. In this paint- 
ing by Velasquez of the In- 
fanta Margarita, the costume 
is extremely horizontal both 
in form and in line. The 
sweep of the peplum, the 
bertha, the accented bateau 
neckline, and the extended 
coiffure all accentuate the 
breadth of the composition. 
Even the length of out- 
stretched arms does not ex- 
ceed the extreme width of the 
silhouette. 


Reprinted from VOGUE; (c) 1966 by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


Reprinted from VOGUE: (c) 1965 by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 











Figure 12-13. The diag- 
onal lines of the surplice 
bolero are repeated in the 
folds of drapery and grace- 
fully counterbalanced by 
the courtly train. 





Figure 12-14. In this costume the dynamic 
and slashing oblique line of the overblouse is 
somewhat stabilized by the supporting verticals 
of legs — one white, one black. 





Keystone Press Agency, Inc. 


Figure 12-15. The use of strong, unabashed 
line creates a forceful design. 
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Victor Perard, ANATOMY AND DRAWING, Pitman Publishing Co. 
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Figure 12-16. Relative proportions of the human form: each circle represents the length of a head 


from chin to crown. 


houette, and the outline of individual parts 
within the silhouette. The beauty of any 
design is affected by the interrelationship 
among these three forms. 

The human head, basically ovoid in 
shape, bears a unique mathematical rela- 
tionship to all other parts of the body 
(Figure 12-16). Essentially the anatomy is 
rectangular in its total configuration, always 
taller than it is wide, devoid of precise geo- 
metric shapes, and infinite in its subtle varia- 
tion of contour. 

Beauty of silhouette is achieved when the 
costume does not contradict or obscure the 
pleasing relationships of the form beneath 
it. Clothing, of course, has the particular ad- 
vantage of being able to camouflage body 
contours that are less than ideal, and to 
add graceful forms of its own. Every period 
in fashion history can be identified by the 
distinctive shapes that characterize its sil- 
houette (Figure 12-18). There have been 
many design periods in which geometric 
forms have been superimposed on the hu- 
man body with little regard for the struc- 
ture they adorned. Silhouettes that have 


lasting beauty are usually those that em- 
phasize the most pleasing proportions of the 
anatomy, while at the same time concealing 
others with subtle areas of fullness that con- 
tribute to the overall harmony of design. 

Individual shapes within the silhouette 
may be seen in the outline of a hat, the 
contour of the sleeve, in collars, lapels, 
pockets, and in shapes that form between 
seamlines and darts. Turn back to Figure 
12-13 and note the way in which the in- 
teresting triangular shapes have been re- 
lated through repetition and rhythmic pro- 
gression of size. 

Geometric shapes of equal measure such 
as the square, the circle, and the triangle 
are static and without value for costume. 
Geometric shapes of unequal measure have 
a place in the structure of costume... . The 
oblong is the most used form in all composi- 
tion. . . . The ovoid or egg-shaped form 
elicits more interest and subtlety than other 
geometric forms because of its constantly 
changing contour.’ 

Form, like line, has an expressiveness that 

4 Morton, 1964, pp. 84-86. 


conveys feelings and emotions. The strained 
and elongated forms of the Gothic (Figures 
12-10 and 12-18) are in sharp contrast to 
the stocky quadrilaterals of the Renaissance 
(Figures 12-18 and 12-19). An infinite 
number of examples can be found in con- 
temporary dress of forms that have distinc- 
tive characteristics. 





In clothing, form is created by the body 


Figure 12-17. Clothing can be used to camou- itself, by the silhoucttc of the costume, 


flage body proportions that fall short of the and by the individual shapes within the 
ideal. external contour. 


Figure 12-18. Shapes created by costume reflect the ideals of the era in which the design was cre- 








ated. 
Minoan Gothic Renaissance Baroque 
c. 1400 B.C. c. 1460 Cmlo40 c. 1630 
Baroque Louis XVI Oh: 19th C. 
CamlOos 1778 1825 1895 
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The Louvre, Paris 


Figure 12-19. This painting of Anne of Cleves 
by Hans Holbein illustrates the quadrilateral 
form of Renaissance styles. 


3. Space 


In visual design, space becomes the back- 
ground against which forms or shapes are 
seen. In the perceptual process, one part of 
the design emerges as the “figure” or form, 
and the remainder becomes the “ground.” 
Moreover, perceptual experience never con- 
tinues at a flat level; there is always a dif- 
ferentiation of the “figure” which is central 
in awareness from the “ground” which is 
perceived vaguely if at all.° 

Far from being that which is “left over,” 

5M. D. Vernon, A Further Study of Visual Per- 


ception, The University Press, Cambridge, 1954, 
Ds Gill 


space constitutes an important part of vis- 
ual design just as moments of silence are 
essential to the beauty of sound in music. 
Space provides relief from pattern, a kind of 
void against which decorative detail is high- 
lighted. 

A careful study of Figure 12-20 will re- 
veal how the spacing of the pattern is cal- 
culated to accentuate the size and shape of 
the surface area that it covers. Through the 
bodice, the shapes and spaces are small in 
scale, dainty and feminine in effect. As the 
design descends to the hemline, the ears of 
wheat and leaves are separated by broader 
spaces, while at the same time the pattern 
increases in weight and movement. 

Sensitivity to space is probably more difh- 
cult to develop because it forces the observer 
to reverse the figure-ground effect. The un- 
trained observer usually pays no attention to 
the interstices between shapes and sees them 
only as meaningless parts of the background. 


Figure 12-20. An early nineteenth-century ball 
dress embroidered with rose blossoms and ears 
of wheat in gilt wires, applied almost like pieces 
of jewelry. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Elizabeth Day McCormick Collecti 
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Yet a subtle interplay between positive 
figures and negative spaces in a design con- 
tributes to the unity of the total composi- 
tion. 


Spacial voids in costume provide a uni- 
fying backdrop for decorative detail. 


4. Texture 


Texture is the plastic element most com- 
monly associated with our sense of touch, 
although texture may be seen as well as felt. 
Every object in our environment has a sur- 
face quality that may be described in varying 
degrees of roughness or smoothness, hard- 
ness or softness. Most individuals would be 
able to identify articles with their eyes closed 
simply by running a finger over the surface 
— the cold polish of marble, the warm soft- 
ness of a fleecy sweater, the slippery gloss of 
patent leather, the coarse-grained harshness 
of sandpaper. Such tactile sensations impart 
a character to objects —and to clothing 
fabrics in particular —that makes them 
suited to different purposes. 

Not all tactile sensations can be trans- 
lated precisely into visual experience. ‘I’'wo 
beige coats, for example, may appear similar 
from a distance of two or three feet, but a 
touch of the cloth immediately would re- 
veal the difference between wool and cash- 
mere. Trained fingers can easily detect the 
cool, crisp feel of linen from the softer fuz- 
ziness of cotton, or the liveliness of silk from 
the slipperiness of acetate. The oldest test 
of quality in fabric was to close the eyes and 
tub a piece between the fingers. For the 
experts at least, the test was surprisingly 
reliable. 

Most of us learn to make certain associa- 
tions between sensations of touch and sight. 
As Graves explains, texture is perceived by 
our eyes as well as by our sense of touch, be- 


cause wet or glossy surfaces reflect more 
light than dry, dull, or matt surfaces, and 
rough surfaces absorb light more unevenly 
and to a greater extent than smooth surfaces. 
Thus, by association of visual experiences 
with tactile experiences, things look, as well 
as feel, wet or dry, rough or smooth.® 

This ability to see how a texture feels is 
thus made possible by the way in which fab- 
rics absorb or reflect light. Those that are 
made from short staple fibers, or from yarns 
that are rough or tightly twisted, are usually 
dull-surfaced cloths that absorb the light, 
such as cotton hopsacking, wool challis or 
crepe, homespuns, and tweeds. Light-reflect- 
ing fabrics are either made from lustrous 
filament yarns (satin, lamé, taffeta), or given 
a glossy finish, like chintz, that deflects light 
rays from the surface. Many of the newer 
plastics fall into the light-reflecting category 
by virtue of the fact that they are not made 
from fiber at all but extruded into liquid 
smoothness. 

Some fabrics both absorb and reflect light 
so that the edges appear almost white while 
the folds are deeply absorbing and darker in 
color. Softly piled textures, velours and 
velveteens, short-haired furs, have this char- 
acteristic. A close examination of the sur- 
face of velvet, for example, would reveal that 
every thread of the velvet pile is casting a 
little shadow on its neighbor, so that the re- 
flection on the surface of the velvet 1s 
limited to the tips of the pile... . The velvet 
intensifies its own color by multiple reflec- 
tion, because the light falling onto the velvet 
is reflected from fiber to fiber, picking up 
with each reflection a little more color, 
whereas in its folds the color appears even 
richer and deeper.” 

Still another way of describing textures re- 
lates to their hang, or fall —a quality which 


9 Gaanyes, IDL, jo. 22. 
7 Morton, 1964, p. 122. 





is commonly referred to as hand. The 
weight, bulk, and flexibility of a fabric will 
determine the degree to which it follows 
body contour. The firm, compact weave of 
the cheviot in Figure 12-21 is ideal for the 
strictly tailored silhouette that demands pre- 
cision workmanship, clean straight lines, and 
sharp edges. A somewhat softer effect is 
achieved in the nubby silk tweed of Figure 
12-22. 

Some textures, by virtue of their own stiff 
ness, create forms that are independent of 
the body. If such fabrics are opaque, they 
may camouflage or totally obscure the line of 
the figure. Crisp fabrics, however, may also 
be transparent. From the tactile standpoint, 
they conceal the human form but visually 
reveal body contours if no backing or lining 
is used (Figure 12-23). Crisp fabrics, either 


Figure 12-21. This cheviot Chesterfield has 
sufficient body to hold a clean-cut molded 
shape, and sharp, straight edges. Its surface 
texture is subdued enough to give attention to 
perfection of fit, accurate lines of top-stitching, 
and other details of workmanship. 


American Institute of Men's and Boys' Wear, Inc. 





Emma Gene Hall for GENTLEMAN'S QUARTER 


Figure 12-22. A tweedy jacket of a silk blend 
made with narrow welt pockets and shaping at 
the waist and side vents gives a softly tailored 
effect. 


sheer or opaque, are essential to the full, 
bouffant silhouette when it is in fashion. 
Heavy satin, brocaded taffeta, peau de soie, 
piqué, and ottoman are illustrative of fabrics 
in the stiff, opaque category, while dimity, 
organdy, net, tulle, and organza are typical 
of the family of crisp sheers. 

All sheers of course are not crisp. A to- 
tally different character is seen in the di- 
aphanous softness of batiste, chiffon, and 
georgette. The weight of the fabric is also 
important; rayon marquisette— both soft 
and sheer — may hang in heavy folds, while 
silk chiffon literally floats in the air when the 
body is in motion (Figure 12-25). 

Every texture has a unique character in the 
sense that it may combine any number of 
qualities. Similar to the kind of profiles that 


individuals score on interest and personality 
tests, textures could be rated somewhere 
along a continuum on each of the following 
polar traits: 


Dull Shiny 
Rough | Smooth 
Uneven Flat 
Grainy Slippery 
Coarse Fine 
By a | | eee Sarees ewe KC Ossamer: 
Heavy ee oe eee ee | ee Light 
Compact Porous 
Bristly | Downy 
Crisp Limp 
Stiff | Pliable 
Hard Soft 
Rigid | Spongy 
Inelastic Stretchy 
Warm Cool 
Scroopy | J Waxy 


Figure 12-23. This ancient Egyptian wall 
painting shows a finely pleated garment of 
crisp linen or cotton which extends stiffly be- 
yond the body but conceals none of its con- 
tours. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1911 









United Press International 


Figure 12-24. The suppleness of chiffon is 
combined here with a full-bodied satin, provid- 
ing ad compatible contrast in texture. 


Figure 12-25. When the body is in motion, 
silk chiffon literally floats through the air. 


Reprinted from VOGUE; (c) 1966, by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 
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The Louvre, Paris 


Figure 12-26. The costume of Mme. Mole- 
Raymond in this eighteenth-century portrait by 
Lebrun is an excellent example of textural har- 
mony. 


The majority of textiles would not rate at 
either extreme, but would probably show 
relative gradations nearer the center of the 
continuum. ‘Textures that are neither rough 
nor smooth, coarse nor fine, of medium 
weight, thickness and luster, have a wide 
variety of uses as background materials, but 
lack the strength of character to become 
the focal point of a design. 

Textures used in combination will be most 
effective if they share a unity of idea or char- 
acter, and are suited to a similar purpose. 
Gum-soled shoes with a fine worsted busi- 
ness suit seem inappropriate because they are 
unrelated in function; the shoes head for a 
picnic, while the business suit points toward 
more restrained activity. 

The textual harmony in Figure 12-26 
is achieved through a combination of con- 
sistent ideas. The lustrous folds of peau de 
soie, the luxurious softness of fur, the fichu 
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ending in a floating bow of organza, the 
frivolous feather and curving lines are en- 
tirely consistent and expressive of gay femi- 
ninity. 


The character of texture is expressed 
through its visual appearance, feel, and 
hand. 


5. Color 


Sensitivity to color may be instinctive in 
some people, but most require the experience 
of direct observation before they can recog- 
nize and appreciate the infinite variation of 
color in our environment. The child learns 
at an early age to differentiate among the 
bright, intense hues, and learns the names 
of red, blue, green, and yellow. With in- 
creased exposure, he begins to note the dif- 
ference between light colors and dark colors, 
bright colors and dull. To be knowledge- 
able in the use of color and articulate in 
matters concerning its use, we need to under- 
stand something about the color order sys- 
tem and develop a color vocabulary. Such 
learning experiences will also increase our 
enjoyment of color. 

The white light coming from the sun 
contains all colors. We can actually see 
this when nature breaks down rays of sun- 
light into a rainbow, displaying all colors 
of the spectrum arranged in fixed order from 
red through orange, yellow, green, and blue 
to violet. This unvarying order is explained 
by a difference in wave length or rate of 
energy, with red having the longest wave 
length, and violet at the other extreme hay- 
ing the shortest. ‘This difference in wave 
length also accounts for the fact that red 
appears to carry greater distances than other 
colors. 

When the source of light changes, color 
also changes. At dawn and at dusk the posi- 
tion of the sun is low in relation to the 
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earth’s surface, and its light rays therefore 
must penetrate more of the earth’s surround- 
ing atmosphere. Particles of dust and mois- 
ture in the atmosphere interrupt the shorter 
blue wave lengths and scatter them before 
they reach us. Consequently natural light 
at these times of the day is deficient in blue 
rays and therefore appears redder. Direct 
light from a clear sky on the other hand, per- 
mits a greater proportion of blue light rays 
to reach us. In the case of artificial light, 
incandescent bulbs emit more yellow rays, 
while fluorescent tubes vary from orange 
to blue. Mercury lamps used for highway 
illumination are deficient in red and propor- 
tionately high in blue and green. Colored 
lights make an excessive amount of light 
rays of a particular hue available for re- 
flection. 

Objects in our environment appear col- 
ored because they absorb some of these light 
rays and reflect others. A ripe tomato for ex- 
ample, absorbs all light rays except red, re- 
flecting the red wave lengths back to the eye. 
The vine on which the tomato grows con- 
sumes most of the red, orange, and violet 
rays, reflecting equal amounts of blue and 
yellow, and most of the green, and therefore 
appears green. The apparent color of an ob- 
ject then, depends upon its ability to absorb 
or delete certain wave lengths, with its visual 
color becoming a combination of the hues 
that remain in the beam of light which 1s re- 
flected back to the eye. 

Obviously the quantity of any hue that 
can be reflected by the surface of an object 
is dependent upon the proportion of that 
hue in the source of light. Under incan- 
descent light which has an excess of yellow, 
the tomato will appear orange-red. In clear 
northern daylight it will seem nearer the 
blue side of red because more blue rays will 
reach its surface. Under a mercury lamp, 
extremely deficient in red, the poor tomato 
abstracts all the remaining hues from the 


light beam and ends up almost black. Cos- 
tume colors are particularly affected by a 
change in the source of light. A lavender 
ball gown purchased in broad daylight may 
become a neutral gray under the yellow of 
artificial light. 

All color systems are based upon a cross- 
section of the rainbow, i.e., a series of hues 
arranged in fixed order, each blending easily 
into the next with no distinct demarcations 
between them. The basic difference among 
the various color systems is that each desig- 
nates a slightly different set of primaries. 
The commonly used pigment system begins 
with red, yellow, and blue. The color print- 
ing process uses magenta, yellow, and cyan 
blue, while the primaries in colored televi- 
sion are red, green, and blue. We shall use 
the Munsell system in our study of color 
because it provides a precise scale for de- 
fining color qualities.? ‘These qualities are 
discussed below in terms of the three di- 
mensions of hue, value, and intensity. 

Hue refers to the name of a family of 
colors, and is the term by which we identify 
reds, yellows, greens, blues, and purples. If 
we were to cut a cross-sectional band of the 
rainbow and bend it into a circle we would 
have the same arrangement of colors seen in 
the color wheel (Figure 12-27). In this 
position certain hues fall directly opposite 
other hues which have, in fact, opposite 
properties. Any two hues that oppose each 
other on the color circle are known as com- 
plements because together they reflect the 
full complement of the spectrum. If lights 


8A thorough understanding of color can be 
achieved more readily through direct experiences 
in mixing, matching, or combining colors. It is sug- 
gested that each student work with a set of the 
Munsell Color charts developed especially for this 
purpose. The set is available in packet form from 
the Munsell Color Company, Inc., 2441 North 
Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. ‘These 
color guides will also be useful in relation to the 
material covered in Chapters 13 and 16. 
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Munsell Color Company, Inc. 


= blue-green 
yellow-red blue 
yellow = purple-blue 
purple 
red-purple 


= green-yellow 


green 


Figure 12-27. The Munsell Hue Circle. ‘The 
circle is divided into ten hue families, with 
each of the ten major hues having the notation 
of 5. Each family is subdivided into interme- 
diate hues and designated by numbers 1 through 
10. In the yellow family, for example, the yel- 
lows toward the red side of the color circle 
have low hue numbers (e.g., 1Y, 2Y, 3Y) and 
yellows on the green side have the higher nota- 
tions (SY, 9Y, 1OY). Further subdivisions may 
be made by using decimals (2.5Y, 7.5Y, etc.). 

An dlmost infinite number of hue gradations 
are possible. The number and names of the 
principal hues have no special significance, ex- 
cept that they provide a simple way of dividing 
the color spectrum. Yellow-red could just as 
easily be called orange if it did not violate the 
system of color notation. 





of complementary colors are mixed together 
they will produce a neutral gray. If comple- 
ments are not mixed but placed side by 
side, the eye experiencing extreme con- 
trasts will see them as more intense than they 
really are. Thus, a bright turquoise sweater 
worn by a person with reddish-brown hair 
will intensify the hair’s red tinge. Viewed 
from a distance, however, small spots of 
complementary hues used in close proximity 
may mix in the eye and appear neutral. This 
is the reason that many tweeds and prints, 
vibrant with contrasting color when close at 
hand, seem to lose their life when seen from 
greater distances. 

Hues that are adjacent to each other on 
the color circle such as blue, blue-green, and 
green are called analogous or related hues, 
because each family of colors is related 
through an intermediate offspring. ‘The 
closer the interval between analogous hues, 
the more harmonious they will seem since 
there will be little contrast or conflict. 

Hues may be distinguished further by 
their degree of warmth or coolness. Red, 
orange, and yellow have long been associated 
with the sources of heat — sun and fire; the 
blues, greens, and violets, on the other hand, 
are suggestive of cool waters, restful grass, 
shady trees, and distant hills. From a sci- 
entific point of view, the red end of the 
spectrum is actually warmer and the blue 
end cooler. Red, with its longer wave 
lengths, is an advancing hue and gives the 
sensation of warmth. Blue and violet, with 
short wave lengths, appear to recede and 
create a feeling of coolness. It is easy to see 
how this principle applies to dress; a figure or 
portion of a figure garbed in the warm hues 
will seem to advance into the foreground 
and appear larger, more important, while 
cool colors will cause it to recede into the 
distance and thereby seem smaller or less 
important. 

The hue that is midway between the two 
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extremes of red and violet is green, so that 
it usually marks the point of demarcation 
between the warm and cool ends of the spec- 
trum. Greens that fall toward the yellow 
side, such as 1G, 2G, 3G (apple greens for 
example) are warmer greens than those on 
the blue side—the greens from 6 to 10 
(mint greens). All hues, however, are con- 
sidered to have a warm or cool cast. Even 
blue may seem warmer with a touch of green 
if compared with a blue that contains a small 
amount of purple. 

Value may be defined as the lightness or 
darkness of a color, and is determined by the 
total percentage of light rays absorbed or 
reflected. White objects may absorb less 
than ten per cent of the light rays that reach 
them in contrast to black objects which 
absorb over 95 per cent. No wonder black 
suits seem hot in the summer! Any fabric 
that is dark enough to absorb a high per- 
centage of light energy will have an actual 
temperature higher than that of a pale fabric 
of similar construction. 

Values are represented by a notation from 
1/ to 9/ (see Figure 12-29), with near-black 
equal to 1/ and near-white at the upper ex- 
treme. An object that appears visually mid- 
way between black and white has a value 
notation of 5/. The lighter tints of a color 
are indicated by notations above 5/, while 
the darker shades will have numbers below 
pie 

The home value level of a color is the step 
on the value scale at which the hue reaches 
its fullest intensity. The hues progress in a 
natural order of values from yellow (which 
is at full intensity at step 8/) in both direc- 
tions until they reach the complement of 
yellow (purple-blue) which is the darkest. 
The home value level for green is 5/, red 4/, 
blue 4/, and purple 3/. These are the levels 
at which the greatest number of intensity 
variations will occur, i.e., the greatest num- 
ber of yellows will be found at lighter levels, 


while the greatest number of purple-blues 
will be at darker value levels. 

The natural order of values provides one 
of the fundamental principles of color 
harmony. When colors are combined, they 
are likely to be pleasing if they maintain 
their natural value relationship. For ex- 
ample, the combination of yellow, green- 
yellow, and green will result in greater har- 
mony if the yellow is maintained as the 
lightest value in the scheme and green as 
the darkest. In some cases a reversal of 
this natural order of values will create a note 
of dissonance to produce unusual and ex- 
citing effects. A discord in color is anal- 
ogous to its counterpart in music, in which 
a minor chord is introduced for brilliance 
or vibration. Value dissonance in costume 
can provide a touch of the unexpected, but 
unless it is done skillfully it can be jarring 
and disturbing. 

Value is the one dimension of color which 
can be seen independently from the other 
two (hue and intensity). The value pattern 
in a design is created by the distribution of 
light and dark areas into a pleasing arrange- 
ment: A degree of value contrast is necessary 
to give structure to any design. It is difficult 
to see the boundaries between adjacent 
colors of the same value. Therefore, it is 
an important function of value contrast to 
define form and shape by making the boun- 
daries between colors more visible. Similar 
yalues produce soft, vague boundaries, while 
sharp value differences cause hard, well-de- 
fined boundaries. Value contrasts also pro- 
vide a welcome relief for our eyes from the 
monotony of seeing the same degree of light- 
ness throughout a composition.® 

The value key of a design may be pre- 
dominantly light, medium, or dark, with 
value contrasts that are closely related or 


9F, R. Quinn, A. Linn, and W. N. Hale, Con- 
sumer Color Charts, Munsell Color Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., 1964, p. 11. 
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Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Elizabeth Day McCormick Collection 


Figure 12-28. Medium values accented by 
black and white impart a rich masculine quality. 


strongly contrasting. High-keyed designs in 
close value intervals achieve a_ delicate 
quality of femininity. Light values that are 
sharply accented by black are often over- 
powering. 

An intermediate or medium value key is 
illustrated in Figure 12-26. The light scarf 
is placed in close proximity to the skin tones, 
giving illumination to the face and making 
it the focal point of the composition. The 
patterning of low lights and high darks 
throughout the rest of the costume is created 
through the subtle contrast of high-light 


and shadow in the lustrous texture of hat 
and dress and the long-haired fur. A medium 
value also predominates in Figure 12-28, but 
the range in value is much greater. A black 
velvet ribbon is in sharp contrast against the 
silvery white wig in the same way that white 
stockinged legs are accented by black shoes. 
The suit, in medium value, lies halfway 
between the two extremes, with the richly 
embroidered design providing interesting gra- 
dations from light to dark and making a 
transition between the two areas of greatest 
contrast. Medium values with close intervals 
are somewhat subdued, but when accented 
forcefully with black and white they impart 
a rich, masculine quality. This effect can 
also be seen in Figure 12-22 in an interme- 
diate key, with the strongest contrasts be- 
tween shirt and tie, focusing attention near 
the face. 

Dark values predominate in Figure 12-24. 
Although there is rich textural contrast, the 
only value contrast obtains from the slight 
difference between the chiffon and the satin. 
Such close intervals in low key tend to be 
somberly dignified, while dark values with 
strong accents give an impression that is 
strikingly dramatic. 

Lack of value contrast in a design often 
leads to monotony. Some contrast is needed, 
and its location is of the utmost importance, 
for it is to this point that the eye will be 
drawn first. When we look at objects in the 
distance the contrast in value is slight, and 
their outlines are blurred and somewhat 
vague. The outlines of objects that are 
closer to the eye are sharp and in focus. For 
this reason, strong, sharp value contrasts ap- 
pear as though they were in the foreground, 
and closely blended values seem further 
away. This principle has important applica- 
tion in costume for those who wish to in- 
crease or decrease apparent size. In like 
manner, the higher values, because they re- 
flect more light, usually make objects and 
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figures stand out and appear larger than 
objects of similar size in darker values. The 
latter phenomenon, however, is dependent 
upon the degree of contrast between the 
object and its background. An overweight 
skier will be more conspicuous against the 
snow-covered slopes in a black outfit than he 
would in camouflaging white. 

It is clear that the degree of contrast in 
the lightness or darkness of colors helps to 
determine the predominant expression of the 
total appearance. 

Intensity is the third dimension of color, 
and describes its brightness or dullness. 
Strong, brilliant, saturated colors are referred 
to as highly intense; weak, grayed, neutral 
colors are those that are low in intensity. 
In the Munsell system, this attribute, which 
is termed chroma, is measured by the num- 
ber of steps it departs from neutral gray. 
Starting with a neutral gray axis (see Figure 
12-29) intensity steps are numbered outward 
from /1 up to the strongest saturation ob- 
tainable for any given hue. The three-dimen- 
sional representation in Figure 12-29 shows 
the relationship of hue, value, and intensity, 
but only at value level 5/. ‘These same re- 
lationships exist at all value levels. ‘The 


color chart in Figure 12-30 takes one set of 
complementary colors (yellow and purple- 
blue) and flattens out the sphere to indi- 
cate how hues depart from opposite sides of 
the neutral axis at various value levels. 

All the colors to the right of the neutral 
scale are of the same hue (a slightly greenish 
yellow). The two colors closest to the nght 
of the neutral axis have the same hue (7.5Y ) 
and the same intensity (/2), but differ in 
value. At value level 8/ you see a progression 
in intensity of yellow from /0 to /12. All 
colors to the left of the axis are of the same 
hue (7.5 PB); all hues in the third row are 
identical in value (4/); intensity increases 
from a dull gray-blue (/2) to a bright, elec- 
tric blue (/14) at the outermost step. 

The intensity of a hue is lowered by mix- 
ing it with its complement. Maximum 
saturation can only be obtained at the 
home value level for any given hue, and 
raising or lowering the value of a hue from 
that level automatically reduces its intensity. 
Hues with similar intensities usually com- 
bine to create a pleasing relationship, al- 
though weak or moderate hues are more 
harmonious than two or more different hues 
at maximum intensity. Vivid colors tend to 


Munsell Color Company, Inc. 
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Figure 12-29. <A_ three-di- 
mensional projection of the 
attributes of color — hue, 
yalue, and intensity—in their 
relation to one another. The 
circular band represents the 
hues in their proper  se- 
quences. The upright center 
axis is the scale of value. The 
paths pointing outward from 
the center show the steps of 
chroma or intensity, increas- 
ing in strength as indicated by 
the numerdls. 
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produce strong, gay, dramatic effects; grayed 
subdued tones are quiet, soft, subtle, and 
conservative. 

Intensity, like the other dimensions of 
color, has its impact upon total appearance. 
Bright colors have much the same effect as 
warm hues; they tend to advance, attract 
attention, and thereby increase apparent 
size. Weak, subdued colors, like the cool 
hues, are receding, soothing, and less con- 
spicuous. 

The complete notation for any color is 
written with the number and letter of the 
hue first, followed by value over intensity 
(hue value/intensity). A vivid yellow, for 
example, might be written as 7.5Y 8/12. 
This would mean a yellow slightly on the 
greenish side, at the home value level of 8, 
in 12 steps of increasing intensity from the 
neutral axis. A color of the same hue and 
value which might be described as ivory, 
would be written 7.5Y 8/2. A deep olive 
green may have the same hue and intensity 
as the ivory, but be darker in value (see 
Figure 12-30). Its notation would be 
Pb N32: 

Color illusions occur whenever two colors 
are juxtaposed. Since colors are rarely seen 
in isolation it is important to understand 
how they affect each other when placed in 
close proximity. If we study the two reds in 
Figure 12-31, we get the impression that 
they are different. When surrounded by 
yellow, red moves toward the violet side of 
the spectrum; when seen next to blue, red 
appears to be more orange. This simple 
phenomenon is known as the principle of 
simultaneous contrast: Whenever two dif- 
ferent colors come into direct contact, the 
differences between them will be intensified. 
They will tend to push apart. The change 
will be greater in proportion to the degree 
that they differ in value, hue, or chroma.'° 

The effect of hue contrast is readily dem- 

t0°'Ouinn, 1964, p210: 


onstrated in Figure 12-31. Contiguous 
hues force each other apart on the color 
spectrum. A bright yellow dress worn by a 
cool blonde will impart greenish tones to the 
hair. ‘Turquoise next to green will appear 
blue, just as red will push purple toward 
blue. 

In the case of value contrasts, a middle 
value will appear lighter against dark colors, 
and lower in value against light colors. Again 
in Figure 12-31, the same red looks darker 
when surrounded by light yellow than it 
does when surrounded with a medium blue. 
This is why light colors seem more luminous 
when combined with black, and why dark 
colors appear brighter when contrasted 
against white. 

The interaction between different inten- 
sities also alters the frame of reference in 
which we see color. A weak blue worn next 
to a saturated blue will turn into gray. Old 
rose will make a medium red more intense 
by comparison. A dull brown suit will in- 
tensify the color of rich brown hair. 

Another phenomenon that affects the way 
we see color is commonly known as the after- 
image. If you gaze fixedly at the red circle in 
Figure 12-32 and then transfer your gaze to 
the white paper, you will see a pale blue- 
green spot of color, the complement of red. 
If you repeat this experiment with any other 
bright color you will find that a comple- 
mentary after-image will appear. This oc- 
curs because the nerve endings in the human 
eye tire quickly of strong color; sensitivity 
to that color is reduced and the comple- 
mentary receptors in the eye become domi- 
nant. In other words, the eye provides its 
own relief from strong color. When the eye 
shifts its gaze from a bright orange sweater 
down to neutral gray slacks, it will super- 
impose an after-image of blue, making the 
slacks appear bluish gray. A bright magenta 
worn next to white skin will impart a green- 
ish tone to the skin. 
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Figure 12-31. These blocks of color show the effects of simultaneous contrast. 
In both blocks the reds are exactly the same, but the yellow forces the red toward 
a red-purple cast, while the blue makes the red appear to have an orange cast. In 
the blue block, the red seems lighter and brighter than it does when surrounded 
by yellow. 


ne 


Figure 12-32. Focus your eyes on the red circle and stare at it intently for a 
minute or so. Shift your gaze quickly to the blank circle on the right and maintain 
your steadfast gaze. What color appears? 
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When an intense hue is combined with 
the color from which it differs the most — 
its complement — a series of successive after- 
images are superimposed, increasing inten- 
sity to the point of vibration. This explains 
why it is difficult for the eye to look at 
strong complementary colors in close com- 
bination. ‘The vibrating sensation is reduced 
when one or both complements are toned 
down or grayed. In costume, pleasing ef- 
fects are difficult to achieve with intensify- 
ing opposites. 

These effects of color in combination help 
to explain why it is difficult to carry color 
in one’s head. The only way to insure a 
perfect match is to carry a color swatch in 
one’s pocket. 

The expressiveness of color is evident in 
our common daily associations of color with 
mood or emotion. Even people who have a 
limited sensitivity to color talk about “feel- 
ing blue,” being “in the pink” of condition, 
feeling “green with envy,” or having a “rosy 
disposition.” Individuals vary in their per- 
ception of color, and the meanings that they 
attach to specific hues are usually found to 
be dependent upon their past associations 
and experiences with color. ‘There have been 
a number of experimental studies, however, 
that have identified some of the common- 
alities in the human reaction to color.'! 

One experiment for example, conducted 
in the pediatrics unit of the Teaching Hos- 
pital at the University of Florida, recorded 
the reactions of children between the ages 
of nine months and five years when ap- 


11'The research on color associations, attitudes, 
and preferences is too extensive to be summarized 
here. If the reader wishes to pursue this aspect of 
color further, reference to the Psychological Ab- 
stracts will yield a number of sources. Consult the 
subject index on color. A suggested text on the 
subject is C. W. Valentine, The Experimental 
Psychology of Beauty, Methuen & Company, Lon- 
don, 1962. See chapters I and II on “Colour and 
Colour Preferences,” and ‘“‘Attitudes to Colours and 
Combinations of Colours.” 


proached first by a nurse in a white uniform, 
and then by a nurse wearing a softer pastel. 
The children were reported to be calmer, 
more relaxed and amenable, when nurses 
wore the tinted rather than the stark white 
uniforms, Similar studies indicate that wall 
colors have a decided effect upon the men- 
tal outlook of patients. 

In general, studies have shown remarkable 
similarity in the characteristics attributed to 
particular colors by different individuals. 
The warm colors (yellow, orange, and red) 
are usually seen as cheerful, aggressive, stim- 
ulating, and exciting, while the cool hues are 
suggestive of quietness, aloofness, tranquil- 
ity, or serenity.” It is important to keep the 
character of color in mind when judging or 
combining colors. For example, a sad brown 
might be enlivened by combination with a 
cheerful yellow, while a “strong, egotistical” 
purple overbears completely a “simpering, 
mild” blue. It is likely that this character 
aspect is inadequately grasped by many peo- 
ple in the combining of colours; and it would 
seem that some women in choosing dress 
colour schemes, whilst very sensitive to the 
clashing or blending of colours as such, ig- 
nore the more subtle beauty which is derived 
from a blending of this aesthetic character of 
the colours with their own characters and 
temperaments.1% 

Our sensitivity to color is sometimes con- 
ditioned by factors beyond our control. 
Some individuals, more prevalently men, are 
actually blind to one or more colors in the 
spectrum, while other rare individuals can 
“feel” differences in color with their eyes 
closed. Most people, however, can develop 
their sensitivity through a study of color at- 
tributes and gain an increased perception of 


12 For the symbolic meanings usually associated 
with specific colors see Graves, 1951, pp. 402-408, 
Morton, 1964, pp. 175-177, or Valentine, 1962, 
Dawe 

13 Valentine, 1962, p. 62. 
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the color in their clothes and environment. marized in a charming yet movingly sensitive 
The expressive qualities of color are sum- _—_ statement by Mary O'Neill: 


The Colors live 

Between black and white 
In a land that we 

Know best by sight. 

But knowing best 

Isn’t everything, 

For colors dance 

And colors sing, 

And colors laugh 

And colors cry — 

Turn off the light 

And colors die, 

And they make you feel 
Every feeling there is 
From the grumpiest grump 
To the fizziest fizz. 

And you and you and I 
Know well 

Each has a taste 

And each has a smell 
And each has a wonderful 
DEOLY LOTLCL. was 


SUMMARY - Developing Sensitivity 


Clothing is at once so ubiquitous, so directly observable, and so personally 
relevant that it provides a common medium through which our sensitivity 
to the basic components of aesthetic expression can be developed. The five 
plastic elements have been defined as line, space, form, texture, and color. 
Variation in the qualities of each of these elements contributes to the overall 
effect of the total design. Line may vary in straightness, direction, and 
strength. Space varies in its relative sizes and shapes. Form is a composite of 
the human figure itself, the silhouette of the costume, and the positive shapes 
within the boundaries of the silhouette. Texture may be described by its 
visual appearance, the tactile sensations it produces, and by its quality of 
“hand.” Color, probably the most complex of all the elements, yet at the 
same time the most stimulating, varies greatly in its three dimensions of hue, 
value, and intensity. In costume, none of the elements exist in isolation, 
and each one 1s affected by the other four in combination. The creative 
process requires a knowledge and understanding of the nature of these tools 
in order to use them effectively in dress. 


14From Hailstones and Halibut Bones by Mary O’Neill. Copynght © 1961 by Mary 
Le Duc O’Neill. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. Written for 
children but more appreciated by adults, this delightful book is a series of rhythmic verbal 
images of the meaning and emotional qualities of color. 
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We may approach the study of costume at 
the logical, objective, descriptive level; that 
is, we may consider separately the various 
aspects of line, form, space, texture, and 
color, and we may analyze their function in 
the total design. This level of human per- 
ception confines itself to intellectual ob- 
servations, and produces an awareness of 
design qualities, an understanding of their 
effects, and perhaps an appreciation of their 
aesthetic unity. 

There are other phases of human percep- 
tion, however, that are not objective observa- 
tions but rather subjective reactions. Cloth- 
ing has the power to arouse feelings and 
thoughts in the mind of the observer, emo- 
tions that are not easily described but keenly 
felt. The costume serves as a symbol —a 
kind of catalyst that evokes feelings which 
extend far beyond the costume itself. If the 
wearing of a bowler hat and a tweedy suit 
conveys the essence of the “typical” English- 
man, such symbols may conjure up associa- 
tions of political sentiments, social formali- 
ties, moral sensibilities — none of which can 
be visualized, but all of which can be deeply 
felt or experienced. 

A clothing symbol stands for something 
beyond itself. Symbolism in dress is often 
unconscious, but a symbol used consciously 
can be more powerful; that is, the designer 
or the wearer can — through careful manip- 
ulation — heighten the effect that he wishes 
to create. A dynamic, forceful personality 
can be emphasized by strong angular lines, 
or by forms that are large in scale and widely 
spaced. The effect may be compounded 
further through the use of coarse, heavy- 
handed textures, and bold colors in striking 
contrasts. Thus, through a knowledgeable 
use of symbols, the communicator draws 
the communicant more closely into the 
mood that is intended. A truly artistic ex- 


perience is one that requires personal in- 
volvement, both at the level of creative 
expression and at the level of enjoyment, 
understanding, or appreciation. The creation 
of clothing, therefore, or the organization of 
dress, is a form of artistic expression through 
which feelings and ideas are communicated. 
This concept is embodied in the term ex- 
pressiveness. 


1. The Creation of Clothing 


Every age has a distinctive flavor, just as 
every designer develops a characteristic style, 
and both these phenomena derive from ex- 
pressiveness. “Style” is very closely allied 
to symbol-making. Every buyer familiar with 
the products of the couture can spot the 
earmarks of a Chanel suit, a gown by Gres, 
or a coat by the tailors of Savile Row. In 
other words, the designer imparts his indi- 
vidual imprint to the product of his craft, 
and in doing so he reveals a part of his 
nature, his ideals, his thoughts, and his emo- 
tions. The product in turn evokes a similar 
or perhaps a widely different range of feel- 
ings and emotions in the observer. 

Turn to the two suits by André Cour- 
réges in Figure 12-33. he designs are un- 
mistakably Courréges; spirited, clean-cut, 
unyielding to feminine contours. ‘They are 
not subtle, but bold; not restrained, but 
forceful. Horizontals contrast with verticals; 
shapes are geometric; spaces are measured in 
proportion. The effect is architectural rather 
than sculptured, youthful rather than dig- 
nified, space-aged rather than classic. 

Why is it that some designers see woman 
as something ethereal — beautiful, con- 
strained, statuesque — while others see her 
as being quite logical — uncompromisingly 
modern and stripped for action? The an- 
swer of course is that all designers project 
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Reprinted from VOGUE: (c) 1965 by the Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


Figure 12-33. Two designs that are unmistak- 
ably Courréges: the bold geometric shapes 
reflect his interest in contemporary architecture. 


themselves into their work. Courreges began 
his career as an engineer. He was profoundly 
influenced by the ideas of LeCorbusier, the 
architect, and maintains almost as much in- 
terest in architecture as he does in the cou- 
ture. 

In his own words Courréges explains: Lux- 
ury in clothes to me has no meaning. It be- 
longs to the past. My problem is not rich 
embroidery, useless lavishness — it is to har- 
moniously resolve function problems — just 
like the engineer who designs a plane, like 
the man who conceives a car, 


15 “The Lord of the Space Ladies,” Life, May 21, 
1965, p. 57. 


Some observers may find difficulty in per- 
ceiving in a design the same meanings that 
the creator himseif intended to convey. Par- 
ticularly if a designer is ahead of his time — 
as creative people often are — it is inevitable 
that many people will view his work in the 
light of their own experience rather than in 
the light in which the designer sees himself. 
The more we understand the goals of the 
artist, the more we will share in the expres- 
siveness of his designs. 


The creation of clothing is a form of 
artistic expression through which feel- 
ings and ideas are conveyed. 


2. The Organization of Dress 


Not everyone can express himself through 
the actual creation of clothing. Particularly 
in our world of mass-produced ready-to-wear 
wardrobes, the opportunity for self expres- 
sion often seems limited. Technology to 
some extent reduces individuality, yet at the 


Figure 12-34. The elegant flamboyance of 
Barbra Streisand. 
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Figure 12-35. The quiet 
charm of Queen Sirikit. 


same time it has made available a much 
greater variety of products to more people 
than ever before in history. The element of 
choice-making becomes an increasingly com- 
plex problem. In this sense, every individual 
assumes the position of the artist; the extent 
to which the solution of a problem shows 
his personal influence is an indication of his 
expressiveness. 

Figure 12-34 is a striking example of the 
use of clothing to express one’s personality. 
Barbra Streisand’s style is elegantly flamboy- 
ant (leopard suit and hat), often capricious 
(necktie). Voted to the list of the Ten Best- 
Dressed Women, Barbra’s love of the lavish 
and her sense of the bizarre have made her 


the constant center of attention: Streisand: 


has a constant need for reassurance, an ego 
that can’t be sated, a strange vanity, and a 
frantic pride. She needs to be told what she 
already knows.1® 


16 Polly Devlin, “Instant Barbra,’ Vogue, March 
15, 1966, p. 70. 
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Not all expressiveness is forceful or flam- 
boyant. It may be reserved and serenely 
dignified like the quiet Onental charm of 
Queen Sinkit of Thailand as seen in Figure 
12-35. 

The expression of personality through the 
medium of dress comes about through the 
development of an individual style, a style 
that becomes the symbol of the person and 
gives the dominant external “tone” or ex- 
pressive quality to his appearance. The sym- 
bol may not reveal all of one’s traits, and in 
fact may even camouflage some. Yet a dis- 
tinctive style gives a summarizing effect to 
personality, and offers a solution to an ar- 
tistic problem that is unique to the indi- 
vidual. 


Aesthetic expression of the self through 
clothing may lead to a deeper com- 
prehension of one’s most salient char- 
acteristics. 
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SUMMARY - Expressiveness in Dress 


Clothing is an ideal medium through which man may fulfill his creative 
needs and express his individuality. The designer, as well as the person who 
selects and organizes the components of costume, may communicate moods, 
feelings, emotions, and ideas through the pervasive effects of art elements. 
Expressiveness in dress is that quality of appearance which is intensifying, 
unifying, and summarizing. It is the underlining of traits that facilitates a 
shared experience between communicator and communicant, and helps to 
create in the observer the same moods and emotions that were intended by 
the artist. 
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Standards of Taste and Beauty 


We have seen that the effect of individual elements in a design may be 
compounded or intensified in their impact when combined with other ele- 
ments of like qualities. Stimulating line may be reinforced by stimulating 
color in extreme contrasts of dark and light so that the total effect is quite 
shocking. On the other hand, the effects of such elements may also be tem- 
pered or even obscured when combined with dissimilar elements. ‘Thus, we 
use straight lines to counteract the curves of a full rounded figure, and soft 
bulky tweeds to camouflage the hard and bony angularity of the beanpole. 

By using art components in this way, we are able to alter the frame of 
reference in which we see the human form, and in doing so, create illusions 
or effects that would not be possible in any other way except through dress. 
Through the manipulation of art elements, dress may be organized into a 
satisfying and meaningful whole in such a way that the whole becomes 
more meaningful than its parts. 

But what is the ultimate goal of such organization? ‘The terms “more 
meaningful,” “more effective,” “more beautiful,” imply that there are some 
universal standards by which we are to judge the value of the total design. 
How do we resolve the fact that lips distended with discs are considered 
“beautiful” by the Suya Indian and “ugly” by most Americans? Why is it 
that a costume that was regarded as the ultimate in beauty ten years ago 
appears hideous to us today? Are the standards of beauty ever-changing — 
and often contradictory — from culture to culture, from era to era? 

The evaluation of costume or dress can reflect all manner of criteria which 
may be only incidental to its aesthetic quality. We may judge it on the 
basis of the skill that was required to produce it. We may see it as valuable 
in one social context but not within another. We may place great weight 
upon its symbolic value, or the power with which it communicates an idea. 
We may view it in terms of its cultural manifestations, that is, the extent to 
which it epitomizes the character of the times. Clearly, each of these ap- 
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proaches has some validity in determining the worth of a costume, and the 
ultimate judgment will probably involve them all. 

If, however, we confine our judgments to those qualities that delight the 
eye, to the organization of elements that makes the design comfortable or 
pleasurable to behold, we are then dealing objectively with the aesthetic 


attributes of clothing. 


Wel A eal 


For centuries philosophers have argued the 
definition of beauty, a word that has such 
universal meaning, yet a concept that is difh- 
cult to express in objective terms. Reactions 
to aesthetic stimuli depend not so much 
upon association and experience as they do 
upon the psychological similarities in the 
minds of men. Beauty has come to be syn- 


Figure 13-1. Balance can be achieved in a 
number of ways. 
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onymous with the human desire for order: 
man is made restless by discord and confu- 
sion, and thus seeks to systematize, organize, 
and categorize his experiences into some- 
thing which is meaningful and satisfying to 
him. 

Balance, for example, creates a feeling of 
rest or repose; it is a reassuring and stable 
quality. Lack of balance, on the other hand 
—or the fear of losing one’s balance —be- 
comes a disturbing factor and makes for in- 
security. Simple action patterns, repeated 
over and over, become effortless when exe- 
cuted in time to a rhythm or pattern. 
Rhythm means regularity — repetition on 
which one can depend — and like balance, 
gives a kind of psychological reassurance. 

The human need for order and stability, 
however, is ramified by a corresponding need 
for interest and excitement. Thus, the prin- 
ciples of dominance and subordination, unity 
in variety, emphasis through contrast, all 
stem from man’s attempt to maintain a 
pleasing relationship between order and di- 
versity, between stability and new experience. 


1. The Organizing Principles 


Nature has a habit of combining elements 
in a way that is never absolute, seldom reg- 
ular, yet always logical. Man attempts to 
simulate nature’s way in his search for beauty 
by tempering sameness with variation. There 
is often disagreement over the precise ter- 
minology that best describes this concept, 


but the semantic differences seem to be not 
so important as the overall agreement on in- 
tended meaning. 

Beauty involves order (call it what you 
will — unity, compatibility, consistency, re- 
latedness, integration, harmony) without 
which human sensations are troubled and 
confused; and its counterpart, interest (call 
it variety, contrast, conflict, difference) with- 
out which our sensations cannot be fully 
stimulated. In general, people are bored with 
the obvious, excited by the unexpected; yet 
they are uncomfortable in disorder, and se- 
cure in regularity. 

The problem is knowing how to achieve 
the proper balance between order and in- 
terest. Many years ago, Birkhoff developed a 
mathematical formula that would yield a 
precise quantity of aesthetic merit. It was 
based upon the theory that aesthetic mea- 
sure (M) is equal to the order (O) divided 


by the complexity (C), or M =2. Thus, 


the value of M is increased if the complexity 
is diminished without altering the order, or 
if the order is increased without changing 
the complexity.! 

In direct opposition to such absolute 
standards is the theory that standards of any 
sort have no meaning for they impinge upon 
the individual’s freedom to respond to art 
objects. 

Somewhere between these two extremes 
lies a logical set of criteria that can guide us 
in the organization, interpretation, and eval- 
uation of art experiences. The following 
principles may help the student in evaluating 
the organization of elements within a de- 
sign. 

Balance, the first organizing principle, is 
achieved through equal weights or forces on 
both sides of a central axis. If we observe 


1 George D. Birkhoff, Aesthetic Measure, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1933. 
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the human figure in action we will find that 
the head is always balanced over the center 
of gravity. Were this not true, the figure 
would fall over without some external means 
of support. Visual balance is much like our 
physical balance. Loss of equilibrium is an 
uncomfortable experience. 

Balance may be accomplished in any one 
of several ways. The scales in Figure 13-] 
are abstract representations of formal and 
informal balance. Scale A illustrates formal 
or bisymmetric balance, which is the most 
obvious and probably the easiest to achieve 
because one side is the mirror image of the 
other. It presents a stately and dignified type 
of symmetry, but can easily become static 
and uninteresting if other aspects of the 
design are not handled skillfully. Scale B is 
a variation of formal balance, in which one 
shape is replaced by two smaller shapes hav- 
ing a combined equal weight. Another vari- 
ation in Scale C uses a much larger object 
on the left, but because it is so much lighter 
in value it can still be placed at the same dis- 
tance from the fulcrum. Obviously, all de- 
signs are not balanced designs. If unequal 
weights are used at equal distances from the 
center, equilibrium will be lost as it is in 
scale 1D; 

Informal or asymmetric balance brings un- 
equal weights into equilibrium by arrang- 
ing them at different distances from the 
axis, as is shown in Scales E and F, The 
latter is a more complex arrangement, and 
requires greater skill in identifying the visual 
weight of dissimilar elements. Usually the 
darker values, the stronger intensities and 
the warmer hues carry greater visual weight 
than light, dull, or cool elements of com- 
parable size and shape. The heavier areas 
of a design, therefore, need to be reduced in 
size or placed nearer the center and bottom. 

Balance affects the relationship between 
individual shapes and the background or 
field of a design. ‘This is shown in a sim- 
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5 
3 
A B 
Figure 13-2. Design judgment problem — 
balance. 


plified way in Figure 13-2. The larger 
shapes in A are placed to the right of the 
axis and almost at the same distance as the 
smaller shapes on the left. In addition, the 
dark, heavy shapes are at the top making 
the whole effect not only lopsided but top- 
heavy. ‘The rearrangement in B eliminates 
the overpowering dark and increases the 
weight of the white square by enlarging it. 
The dark accent is small, high, and further 
from the edge of the field. The design has 
been stabilized and at the same time the 
forms have been brought into relationship 
with the ground. 

A similar top-heaviness can be observed 
in Figure 13-3. But this also shows that 
merely transferring the weight to the bottom 
is not the answer, for a costume can easily 
become bottom-heavy. A reduction in size 
or area is usually required as well. It is 
this top-to-bottom balance that is often de- 
stroyed by a large bright hat, a dark blouse 
worn with a light skirt, or white shoes with 
a middle- or low-valued costume. Men’s 
dress provides a standard formula for achiev- 
ing balance: pocket handkerchief to the left, 
hat tilted slightly to the right. 

Most types of informal balance provide 
greater interest than bisymmetric arrange- 
ments, but it must be remembered that 
asymmetry is not achieved merely by mak- 


ing two sides of a costume unalike. Ex- 
amples of formal balance may be seen in 
Figures 12-19 and 12-28, informal balance 
in Figure 12-13. 

Proportion is the principle of design that 
deals with relationships or ratios. When we 
talk about the proportions of a room, we 
are referring to its length in relation to its 
height and width. The spacial dimension 
of one measure is impossible to compre- 
hend visually except in comparison with an- 
other. The human figure appears heavy or 
thin on the basis of its width/height ratio, 
which for the average person is 2:7.5. 

There are two basic design problems that 
deal with proportion. One is the planning 
of shapes, sizes, spaces, or areas within the 
figure rectangle in such a way that each part 
bears a pleasing relationship to each other 
and to the whole. The second is the problem 
of creating the illusion of pleasing propor- 
tions with costume when the spacial dimen- 


Figure 13-3. Top- and bottom-heaviness pro- 
duce a lack of equilibrium in a design. 





sions of the body are not pleasing. ‘The 
latter function of proportion will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter 16, and we will concern 
ourselves here with an analysis of space di- 
vision within the silhouette and the rela- 
tionship of forms within the total design. 

In Figure 13-4 we see that the body rec- 
tangle is subdivided into shapes, some of 
which are related to anatomy, and others 
that are dictated by fashion. Waistline 
placement and hem, jacket, and_ trouser 
lengths are the major horizontal divisions 
that fluctuate from year to year. An increase 
in hem width will also alter the visual di- 
mension of height, just as shoulder padding 
and wide trouser cuffs create different width/ 
height ratios. It is important to identify 
the proportions of these basic shapes before 
going on to the more complex relationships. 


Figure 13-4. Basic shapes within the body 
rectangle. 
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Figure 13-5. The Golden Mean Rectangle. 
(ABCD = perfect square; M=% AB; MA= 
radius of arc to E.) 

Problems in proportion parallel those 
within the larger organization of interest in 
order. How can the figure be divided into 
shapes that give variety, and that at the 
same time maintain a relatedness to the 
whole? The Greek laws of proportion give 
us a clue that is embodied in the Golden 
Mean. The Golden Mean Rectangle has 
a width equal to the side of a square, and its 
length equal to half that measure plus the 
diagonal of half the square. This produces 
a ratio in which the smaller part (BC) is 
to the larger part (BE) as the larger part is 
to the whole (BC + BE). Rectangle ADFE 
will also be found to have the same propor- 
tions as the larger BCFE (see Figure 13-5). 

In effect, this creates a relationship which 
is not too difficult for the eye to perceive, 
and yet not so obvious that the eye dismisses 
it without further exploration. The body 
rectangle itself does not conform to this 
proportion,” but many of the shapes within 
the silhouette take on a visual relationship 
that approximates it. ‘Taking the lower left 


2 Body proportions are far more complex, but no 
less pleasing in their relationships. See Figure 12-16. 
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Figure 13-6. Space divisions in the A illustrations result in equal measures that lack interest. 
Proportions have been improved in the B illustrations to create space relationships that are some- 
what more pleasing. It is easy to see how the raising or lowering of a hemline alters the entire ef- 


fect of the design. 


designs in Figure 13-6 as an example, we 
can see that the upper block of garment B 
has a ratio of width to length that is roughly 
5 to 8. The skirt block is almost square but 
it does not give an impression of boxiness 
because it is divided vertically, creating a 
center rectangle (EFGH) having the same 
proportions as the total garment block 
(ABCD). Illustration A on the other hand, 
creates a bodice rectangle that is nearly 1 to 
2 in ratio, and a skirt block that is broader 
than it is long. The total skirt rectangle in 
A, however, has the illusion of squarishness 
because the vertical divisions break the 


width and bring the four sides into visual 
equilibrium. 

This is not intended to imply that all good 
proportion must conform to a mathematical 
formula. Visual proportion (as we have 
just demonstrated in the skirt block of il 
lustration A) often cannot be measured pre- 
cisely because the elements in combination 
have an effect upon one another. The guides 
that are presented here are merely concrete 
examples of ways in which a relatedness of 
parts can be achieved without becoming too 
obvious or trite. 

Another aspect of proportion is concerned 


Leonard Nones for GENTLEMAN'S QUARTERLY 


with the sizes of different objects used in 
combination with the total costume. ‘This 
is usually expressed by the more specific term 
“scale,” and refers to the size relationship 
between different parts of the costume and 
the wearer. A handbag that may in itself be 
designed with good proportions but scaled 
to a large figure can look like an outsized 
shopping bag when carried by a diminutive 
person. The sizes of hats, collars, pockets, 
and buttons all present problems in scale 
relationships. This also extends to surface 
patterns of fabrics. A small-scaled print that 
would be suitable and attractive on a petite 
woman often makes the large figure seem 
larger because of the heightened contrast in 
size. Details of costume and articles worn 
as accessories should not show too great a 
difference in their size relationship to the 
wearer. 

Rhythm is that quality of design that im- 
parts a graceful, flowing movement through- 


Figure 13-7. Rhythm through repetition: the 
dominant line of the lapel is echoed in the 
angled panels that extend from the shoulders 
and end in welt pockets near the waist. The 
line is given added strength through subtle 
repetition in stitch-trimming. 
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Figure 13-8. Rhythm through gradation: white 
yerticals progress from wide to narrow on this 
gray-grounded shirt jacket. 


out the costume. A dancer who lacks rhythm 
is clumsy and awkward; music without 
rhythm is aimless and incoherent; a costume 
without rhythm is static and disjointed. 
Words become poetic when they are com- 
bined with a planned interval and a beat or 
accent. This same concept of orderly and 
related movement applies to visual design. 
Just as rhythm in music helps the ear to 
make an easy transition from one note to 
another, rhythm in costume leads the eye 
from line to line, from shape to shape, from 
color to color. 

Rhythm, like balance, can be achieved in 
a number of ways, and may vary from very 
simple to more complex forms. Repetition 
of lines or shapes, textures or colors, can pro- 
duce a rhythmic pattern. Like the simple 
waltz, it has a regular beat, but without 
some variation it becomes incessantly repe- 
titious and monotonous. 
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Figure 13-9. There is varied repetition of the 
cheyron form from the neckline down the front 
of this brocade dinner dress. The continuous 
line created by the center front panel carries 
the eye the full length of the figure, and over- 
lapping penetrations of the bustle form a series 
of planes that cascade into a heavy train. 


Greater interest can be generated by in- 
troducing some variety in the repeat. The 
stripes in Figure 13-8, for example, become 
finer and finer as they move from center- 
front toward the side seam, and the spaces 
between them grow wider. This type of 
gradual transition from the wide to the 
narrow, from the large to the small, is known 
as gradation or progression. Music that be- 
comes progressively louder has a way of 
building up attention that is somewhat more 


dynamic than a composition which main- 
tains the same resonance throughout. In 
like manner, progressions in the art elements 
can build greater interest by increasing or 
decreasing one or more quality. Colors may 
progress from hue to hue, from light to dark, 
from bright to grayed; textures from dull to 
shiny, rough to smooth. 

Continuous line that carries the eye 
throughout a design is a third method of 
producing rhythm (Figure 13-9). 

Emphasis is the fourth organizing prin- 
ciple. Emphasis helps to focus attention on 
the most important areas of a design, creat- 
ing a center of interest through the dom1- 
nance of a particular art element. The eye 
is disturbed and confused when confronted 
with equally strong conflicting ideas; the 
conflict cannot be resolved until one idea 
is allowed to dominate all others. Domi- 
nance of one kind of line, shape, texture, or 
color simplifies the appearance of an ensem- 


Figure 13-10. Design judgment problem — 
emphasis. 
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ble and helps to create an impression of 
unity. 

Emphasis is illustrated in a simplified form 
in the comparison of the two designs in 
Figure 13-10. Design A has a dominant ver- 
tical direction; the repetition of the perpen- 
dicular can be seen in the background shape, 
in the lines and shapes having the longest 
dimension, and in the placement of elements 
within the total composition. Horizontals 
are used for contrast, but these are kept sub- 
ordinate to the vertical, and are grouped to- 
gether to create the major focal point. The 
eye travels from there along the zigzag path 
to a secondary interest area of the three 
small circles which contrast in shape with 
the predominantly straight lines and shapes. 
Their size and placement, however, do not 
alienate them from the other elements. De- 
sign B lacks a dominant form and direction. 
Verticals compete with horizontals, straight 
lines equal curved lines, diamond rivals disk; 
the same degree of contrast exists through- 
out the arrangement so that a center of in- 
terest is lost. 

Men’s costume provides a standard though 
somewhat static formula for the attainment 
of emphasis. ‘The center of greatest contrast 
usually occurs near the face, with the tie 
making the transition to the dominant area 
of the suit (Figure 13-11). A less monoto- 
nous effect is achieved in Figure 13-12 
whereby the value contrast at the neck is 
supported through repetition in subordinate 
centers created by the buttons at the waist 
and sleeve. At the same time a pleasing 
thythm is developed through the use of 
stitch-trimming on pockets and lapels, con- 
necting major and minor centers of interest 
in their proper sequence of importance, and 
providing an easy path for the eye to follow. 

Thus, emphasis can be achieved through 
strong contrasts in value, but the contrast 
can also come about through bright inten- 
sities of color, unusual shapes, the use of 
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Figure 13-11. In men’s costume the center of 
greatest emphasis usually occurs near the face. 


Figure 13-12. Here subordinate centers of 
emphasis are created by the buttons at the 
waist and sleeve. 


Frank Brothers, Fenn-Feinstein for GENTLEMAN'S QUARTERLY 
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different textures, a boldness of size, or a 
juxtaposition of contrasting lines. Such con- 
trasts create effective centers of interest only 
if they are seen against a background of 
dominant elements that give unity to the 
design. Too much contrast results in dis- 
order; lack of contrast produces monotony. 

When the art elements are combined ac- 
cording to the organizing principles of bal- 
ance, proportion, rhythm, and emphasis, the 
overall effect is a unity of design that permits 
instant and effortless enjoyment on the part 
of the beholder. A design must be evaluated 
with all of the principles in mind. An out- 
standing example of rhythm may be woe- 
fully lacking in balance; emphasis can often 
be achieved by sacrificing scale or good pro- 
portion. The final analysis will depend on 
our ability to integrate all of these ideas into 
a total pattern. 


Aesthetic integration in dress requires a 
satisfying balance between order (with- 
out which human sensations are con- 
fused) and interest (without which 
human awareness cannot be fully stim- 
ulated ). 


2. Organization in Color 


The fundamental principles underlying the 
aesthetic use of color in dress are the same 
as those which apply to the other art ele- 
ments. Because color is somewhat more 
complex in its dimensions, however, it merits 
special consideration. The most obvious re- 
quirement in the development of any color 
plan is that the costume as a whole exists 
as a pleasing combination of colors that be- 
long together. There are three basic factors 
that control the effectiveness of costume 
colors. 

Choice of the Predominant Hue. Unity 
in color organization begins with the selec- 
tion of a hue that will be allowed to domi- 


nate in the design. Any color can be beau- 
tiful if combined skilfully, but in costume 
at least, the major hue will probably be more 
effective if it is related and flattering to the 
individual’s skin tones, hair, and eyes. The 
predominant hue sets the mood or the feel- 
ing of the design. It may be warm or cool, 
subdued or striking, but whatever the choice, 
it will be the one color around which the 
harmony will be built. 

The predominant hue may or may not oc- 
cupy the largest area in the design. It will 
maintain ascendancy as long as the colors 
combined with it are shifted toward that 
hue from their normal position on the color 
circle. For example, if the major theme is 
to be yellow, reds that shift toward the 
orange side and blues that are on the green- 
ish side, when used in combination, will pro- 
duce an overall effect of yellow regardless of 
the amount or saturation of yellow actually 
used. In other words, if all hues take on a 
yellowish cast an impression of unity will be 
achieved. 

A predominance of hue is thus made 
possible through the suppression of colors 
within the range of its complement. This 
does not mean that complementary hues can 
never be used together; a touch of red or 
orange is often needed to warm a predomi- 
nantly cool color scheme, and the warm 
hues may require bits of blue or green for 
accent. It does mean that opposite colors 
should be used in controlled amounts. 

Restricting the Color Range. In costume, 
a limited number of colors can be used to- 
gether successfully. Different hues selected 
from all parts of the color circle can easily 
produce the effect of a patchwork quilt. Al- 
though there are no hard and fast rules that 
govern the combining of colors, most stu- 
dents will find that an organized plan pro- 
vides a starting point for color harmony. 

The simplest type of mechanical color 
scheme is the monochromatic, in which all 
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Figure 13-13. Various types of color chords. 


colors in the scheme are value or intensity 
variations of the same hue. A monochro- 
matic color scheme may be made entirely of 
greens (pale green, gray-green, forest green), 
or oranges (beige, apricot, brown), or any 
other single hue on the color circle. 

Analogous hues are neighboring colors 
that have some basic hue in common. For 
example, blue-green, blue, and blue-violet all 
have blue in common. In general, the re- 
lated color harmonies (monochromatic and 
analogous) produce quiet, restful combina- 
tions that are easy to wear. 

Color chords based upon contrasting hues 
are at once more striking and more difficult 
to bring into harmony. Complementary 
color schemes are those which combine any 
two hues that are opposite each other on 
the color circle. Greater variety is intro- 


duced by including the two hues on either 
side of the complement, e.g., orange with 
blue-green and purple-blue. This type of 
color chord is termed the split-complemen- 
tary because the complement is split into 
two components. A double complementary 
color scheme uses two adjacent hues with 
their respective complements. 

The greatest variety in hue is created in 
triad color plans which use any three colors 
that are equidistant on the color circle. 

Almost any combination of hues can be 
made to seem pleasant or unpleasant if their 
values and intensities are carefully controlled. 
A close range of values will produce more 
harmonious combinations than strong con- 
trasts, although there should always be some 
variation in the lightness or darkness of hues 
that are used together. Very dark values are 
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inconsistent with light tints unless there is 
some relatedness in hue. Increased unity 
will also be achieved if colors are combined 
in their natural order of value. 

In like manner, some variation of color 
intensity is desirable in every color scheme. 
Highly saturated colors used together tend 
to be overpowering, and all grayed colors are 
dull and monotonous. On the other hand, 
if the predominant hue is fairly intense, it 
will seem garish if combined only with weak 
unsaturated tones, just as a subdued color 
will appear washed out if contrasted sharply 
with brilliant colors in other parts of the 
costume. A gray-green will look dirty for 
example, next to a clear minty or lettuce 
green. Again, the range of intensity should 
not be too great unless the other dimensions 
of hue or value are closely related. 

Restricting the range of hues, values, and 
intensities used together will provide a re- 
latedness or unity in the color plan. Con- 
versely, attraction is basically a matter of 
contrast, and contrast may be produced by 
any of the three color attributes. The de- 
gree of contrast that is desirable in any 
scheme is determined largely by the overall 
effect one wishes to achieve. By way of il- 
lustration, a predominantly dark costume in 
saturated colors will have a quality of rich- 
ness, but near-neutrals that are dark in value 
will seem heavy and gloomy without lighter 
contrasts. Light tones in colors of low satu- 
ration will produce an airiness that is some- 
what delicate and feminine, while tints of 
highly saturated colors are lively, youthful, 
and animated. 

Determining the Color Areas. The use 
of equal amounts of different colors in a 
costume is obviously undesirable because it 
negates the principle of hue predominance. 
However, another reason for avoiding equal 
areas of color is that some colors are visually 
“heavier” than others, and some more de- 
manding in their attention-getting qualities. 


Large areas of low intensity colors are 
balanced by small areas of bight color. Re- 
search in color psychology seems to bear 
out the fact that most people prefer satu- 
rated colors in smaller quantities and larger 
areas of the less intense hues. As colors pro- 
gress toward neutrality, their specific hue is 
less well defined. By increasing the size of 
the colored area, a greater stimulating effect 
is produced and the uncertainty of its actual 
color is diminished. Stronger hues are less 
apt to lose their identity even when reduced 
IIa Sizenm ISOC MCIScS aLNeTcLOre mma IEC X: 
tremely brilliant color can be used effectively 
with weaker ones, providing that its relative 
area is sufficiently restricted. 

It is important to remember that all the 
qualities of color are relative, 1.e., colors are 
relatively warm, relatively bright, relatively 
light in contrast with the other colors with 
which they are used. The greater the contrast 
in any of these dimensions, the greater the 
attraction. Closer intervals will produce a 
greater feeling of unity. 

A pleasing color harmony will have: 


- a predominant hue with sufficient con- 
trast to be interesting 


- a rhythmic repetition or gradation of 
color from one hue to a neighboring 
hue, from lighter to darker, or from 
less intense to more saturated tones 

- a good proportion in the quantities of 
colors that are used together 

- colors arranged according to their 
weight so that their placement will 
produce a balanced design. 


The reader will recognize these criteria as 
the very same organizing principles that 
govern all aspects of design. 


Unity in color organization can be 
achieved by allowing one hue to pre- 
dominate, and by restricting the range 
of colors that are combined with it. 





3. Coordination in Dress 


Every article of clothing is composed of 
lines, shapes, spaces, texture, and color, with 
some degree of aesthetic value —high or 
low. Harmony in costume begins with the 
ability to create or select a suit, a dress, a 
coat, or separates that are balanced designs 
with good proportions, rhythmically related 
parts, and pleasing emphasis. The beauty of 
a garment, however, can be destroyed com- 
pletely if it is combined with accessories that 
either lack beauty in themselves or are in- 
compatible with the basic garment. Each 
component of the costume should be a well- 
designed object in itself, but it is the com- 
plete ensemble that gives the total effect — 
including the form, coloring, and personality 
of the individual who wears it. The whole is 
therefore different from the sum of its parts 
because each component of dress has either 
an enhancing or a mitigating effect upon 
every other component. 

The terms “overdressing” and “underdress- 
ing” relate in part to the suitability of a 
costume for a particular occasion, but they 
are also used to describe too much variety 
on the one hand, and plain monotony on the 
other. The complete outfit should always 
be considered as it is actually worn, 1.e., if 
it is to be worn without hat and gloves, the 
whole of the costume must be coordinated 
on thes basis of the remaining elements. 
When a hat is added — particularly in 
women’s dress —it usually creates a center 
of interest of its own, requiring some adjust- 
ment in the degree of contrast elsewhere on 
the figure. Many men dismiss the impor- 
tance of a hat on the grounds that it is not 
needed for physical protection, but they 
overlook the distinction in dress that a well- 
chosen hat can provide. 

Line Coordination. Accessories chosen to 
complete the ensemble should enhance the 
major structural lines of the basic garment. 
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A broad brimmed hat, for example, will re- 
duce the effectiveness of predominantly ver- 
tical lines\in a suit or dress. A pleasing 
thythm can be achieved through the repeti- 
tion of line in various parts of the costume. 
Note the consistency of line that exists in 
all parts of the costumes illustrated in Figure 
13-14. Turn back to Figure 12-26 and ob- 
serve the harmonious relationship that is 
achieved through the repetition of softly 
curved lines in hat, muff, fichu, and dress. 
Remember too, that strong contrasts in line 
will capture the eye; if the focal point is 
established elsewhere in the ensemble, line 
detail in accessories should be kept to a 
minimum in order to prevent the creation of 
a competing center of interest. 

Size and Shape Coordination. The de- 
gree to which we consider an accessory 
large or small is influenced somewhat by 
fashion, but even if large hats are the cur- 
rent mode, a huge hat will appear incon- 
gruous on a small person. We are quick to 
note the inconsistency that exists between 
the large brawny man with a full face and 
a tiny hat with a pee-wee brim. Size ratios 
are also important in the selection of purse 
size, collar widths, and the scale of jewelry 
and prints. A distinct difference in shape 
can make an article seem completely unre- 
lated Btomthestestsot thcwcostumes 7\. box 
handbag, for example, geometric in form, 
will bear little relationship to the undulat- 
ing shapes created by a softly draped sil- 
houette. There is a consistent repetition 
of form in the “Portrait of a Man in Black” 
(Figure 13-15). The pyramidal shape of the 
cloak is echoed in the crown of the hat, the 
skirted breeches, and the fanning ruffles be- 
low the knee. 

Texture Coordination. All textures of the 
costume must be appropriate together, with 
a predominant texture setting the tone for 
other elements to be combined with it. ‘Tex- 
tural contrasts in dress, skin, hair, hat, gloves, 
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jewelry, purse, and shoes will direct atten- 
tion to too many different points of the 
body, and result in a costume that appears 
“busy” and overdone. Whenever two pat- 
terns are worn together, one should always 
have dominance over the other. Harmoniz- 
ing textures are generally those which pro- 
vide some degree of variation without ex- 
treme differences in surface quality (see 
Figure 13-16). A smooth silk tie would be 
just as incompatible with a Harris tweed suit 
as a plaid wool muffler with a velvet-collared 
Chesterfield. Review Chapter 12, pages 243 
to 246, to reinforce your understanding of 
textural harmony. 


Color Coordination. The organization of 
color in dress has already been discussed in 
the previous section, but it may be helpful 
to add a few comments that pertain specifi- 
cally to accessories. Brightly colored accents 
are usually more successful if they are con- 
centrated near the face, or at least high 
enough on the figure and far enough from 
the edge to give a balanced placement. The 
hands are usually animated enough without 
giving them added emphasis with brightly 
colored gloves. Moreover, the hands are 
constantly changing their position, creating 
a shifting focal point if they contrast sharply 
in hue, value, or intensity with background 


Figure 13-14. Changes in the line of the silhouette are accompanied by subtle changes in the 
lines of the accessories. (A) The curved line of the bicorne hat repeats the button-trimmed edge 
of the coat. (B) The slightly concaved line of the top hat flows gracefully into the S-shaped ver- 
tical that sweeps along the front edge of the frock coat and into the trouser stripe. (C) Crown 
lines straighten as the silhouette loses its curves. (D) The straight horizontals of the skirt are 
echoed in the banded hat. (E) The softly rounded curves give way to (F) deeper convolutions 


in hat and bell-shaped skirt. 


Gentlemen’s dress 
1825-1888 


Ladies’ dress 
1825-1840 





Henry H. Hansen, COSTUMES AND STYLES, (c) 1956, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 





The National Gallery of Art, London 


Figure 13-15. Size and shape coordination in 
this ‘Portrait of a Man in Black” by Ter Borch 
is produced by a consistent repetition of pyra- 
midal forms in different dimensions. 


colors. This is the reason that neutral tones 
in medium to light values usually make the 
most satisfactory glove colors. A balance of 
color is achieved more easily if the hat is 
chosen in a slightly lighter value and the 
shoes in a darker value than the rest of the 
costume. Men in particular will find it 
easier to achieve good color coordination if 
the socks and shoes are similar to or darker 
than the trousers. Few people wish to create 
apcenitcrmor aitereste ats the tects All #acces: 
sories in the same contrasting color results 
in a spotty effect and lacks relationship with 
the basic garment. The parts will be more 
closely tied to the whole if accessories are 
used as the link between areas of greatest 
contrast. For example, the pattern in a tie 
may pick up the colors of suit, shirt, and 
handkerchief, or a hat may combine both 
the color of the dress and the color of the 
coat to achieve increased relatedness. 
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It is important to remember that articles 
chosen to be worn together should have a 
common purpose and a unity of idea or 
character. The artist must learn to gauge 
the power of attraction possessed by each 
article of dress, and combine thern in such a 
way that there is never more than one major 
focal point and a limited number of subor- 
dinate contrasts in the entire composition. 


In the organization of dress, the whole 
transcends the sum of the parts for 
each component either reinforces or 
mitigates the effect of all others with 
which it is combined. 


Figure 13-16. Textural harmony: coordination 
provides variety without extreme differences in 
surface quality. Left: Rough tweedy suit with 
leather buttons, fabric hat, patterned shirt, 
solid knit tie, suede vest, cordovan shoes. 
Right: Smooth-finished blazer, flannel slacks, 
solid-color shirt, striped repp tie, shoes of 
polished calf. 
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Harlan Krakovitz for GENTLEMAN'S QUARTERLY 
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SUMMARY + What Is Beauty? 


The evaluation of dress may reflect all manner of criteria in determining 
the ultimate worth of a garment, but if we confine our judgments to those 
qualities that please the eye we can identify certain universal responses to 
beauty that appear to be grounded in man’s psychological make-up. The 
human mind is made restless by discord and confusion, and thus seeks order 
in its environment. The need for stability, however, is tempered by a craving 
for interest and excitement. Thus, the organizing principles of balance, 
thythm, proportion, and emphasis develop out of the opposing forces of order 
and interest, unity and variety. 

These same principles are employed in the organization of color. One 
method for achieving a unified color scheme consists of the selection of a 
predominant hue, a restriction of the range of colors that are used together, 
and a careful weighing of relative color areas. 

Evaluation of dress is made not on the basis of the garment alone, but 
upon the combined effect of all articles that are worn with it. All costume 
accessories should have a harmony of line, size, shape, texture, and color not 
only with each other, but with the form, coloring, and personality of the 
individual who wears them. Since each component of dress affects all others 
with which it is combined, the whole of one’s appearance takes on greater 
meaning than the sum of its parts. 


WEL AGING S SelipAr Seip iw 


Few people, if any, are willing to make their 
selections of dress solely on the basis of aes- 
thetic criteria. Attitudes, feelings, emotions, 
and preferences determine to a large extent 
what we like and what we dislike, what we 
choose to wear and what we refuse to wear. 
Any attempt to attire oneself in a manner 
that is radically different from an immediate 
circle of friends, or from the majority of peo- 
ple in the society, is equivalent to alienating 
oneself from group values and the standards 
of the culture in which we live. Taste, simply 
defined, is what we like. It implies a pref- 
erence among alternatives that have aesthetic 
implications, but may or may not be based 
upon objective aesthetic criteria. For the 
most part our tastes are shaped by the time 
and place in which we live, and yet each in- 
dividual has a unique set of experiences that 


condition his personal preferences. ‘Taste 1s 
both cultural and individualistic in nature. 


1. Individual Taste 


We have seen that there are certain innate 
reactions to beauty in design. Infants and 
small children evidence sensitivity to bal- 
ance, and the regularity of rhythm — par- 
ticularly in sounds — produces a soothing, 
hypnotic effect. The extent to which in- 
dividuals experience these “normal” reac- 
tions, however, depends upon their percep- 
tual abilities. People possess varying degrees 
of sensitivity to rhythm, balance, order, etc. 
Some may be sensitive to certain colors and 
not to others; a number of people are wholly 
blind to color. 

Individuals also differ in their perception 


of elements and wholes. Young children 
and untrained adults tend to become ab- 
sorbed in the parts of design rather than in 
the effect of the total composition. One 
beautiful line in a dress that is otherwise 
ugly, or a beautiful color in a suit that lacks 
distinction in general, may often produce 
such a strong liking that it becomes the 
main factor in evaluating the costume as a 
whole. Sensitivity to the techniques of con- 
struction influences the skills-oriented person 
to become absorbed with the technical prod- 
uct rather than the beauty of the design. 

Familiarity is another factor that shapes 
the individual taste. People tend to like the 
things to which they are accustomed. Studies 
have shown that the development of taste 
and judgment is highly correlated to expo- 
sure. After an object has been around for a 
while, one gets used to it. The initial ex- 
posure to a new art form is rarely accom- 
panied by sufficient comprehension for full 
appreciation, but after repeated study the 
hidden meanings emerge and the beholder 
finds himself enjoying the more complex 
forms of art that at first appeared to have no 
significance or value. 

Valentine explains the dichotomy of the 
soothing versus the stimulating qualities of 
art as follows: If our attention is to be held 
for more than a few moments some com- 
plexity must be found. ... Yet the unity and 
structure of the object must be such that 
apprehension is facilitated and not frustrated 
by undue difficulties. Here, as we have just 
seen, familiarity is a supreme help.’ 

The findings of Valentine’s research in- 
dicate that training in art is linked to an in- 
creased liking of more complex figures. 
Judgments of design made on the basis of 
familiarity or upon the purely personal as- 
sociations with selected parts of the design 
are found to be more common among chil- 


3 Valentine, 1962, p. 420. 
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dren and adults with little aesthetic training. 
They also have less concern for overall unity, 
and make their evaluations on the basis of 
their own subjective feelings toward the art 
object rather than any objective analysis of 
its aesthetic excellence. 

Our ‘tastes are also altected by the fact 
that matters of clothing and appearance (or 
beauty) are weighted differently in the 
unique value patterns of an individual. For 
example, there are studies that seem to show 
that women who place greater value on the 
aesthetic and economic factors in their en- 
vironment tend to have greater interest in 
dress, while the women who place greater 
value on religious and theoretical factors are 
relatively disinterested in clothes. Daisin- 
terested or not, clothing still reflects the 
values of the wearer. One’s tastes, there- 
fore, become synonymous with a sensitivity 
to the kind of dress that is appropriate to 
one’s outlook and personality. In this sense, 
the individual’s approach to art and cloth- 
ing becomes a form of his own self- 
expression. 

The world is full of people with vastly 
different perceptual abilities, educational 
levels, value patterns, and cultural back- 
grounds. Individual taste is a product of 
all of these combined. Within the broad 
range of resulting attitude and opinion, 
writers and philosophers have attempted to 
categorize various levels of aesthetic taste 
according to one’s stated or manifest pref- 
erences. Lynes, for example, separates tastes 
into “high-brow,” “middle-brow,” and “low- 
brow.”” Gerard writes humorously about 
“Borax,” “Homey,” “Safe,” and “Mellow” 
tastes.4 Yet beneath the facetious facade, we 
can discern gradations of at least three gen- 
eralized patterns of response to art forms. 


4 Actually he distinguishes twelve categories of 
taste in all. See Sanford E. Gerard, How Good is 
Your Taste? Doubleday & Company, Garden City, 
N.Y., 1946. 
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There are those people whose tastes re- 
main untrained and uncultivated. Largely 
because they are insensitive to the elements 
of form, they have very little positive iden- 
tification with art of any kind. As Lynes 
would say, culture leaves them cold. Their 
response to beauty is one of indifference, and 
clothes need not be beautiful anyway as long 
as they are comfortable. 

At the opposite extreme are those who 
have a high degree of perceptual awareness 
of art in many forms, and experience a gen- 
uine enjoyment of beauty. Because they 
have been exposed to a wide range of aesthe- 
tic experiences, they are able to develop an 
intellectual and objective approach that 
enables them to appreciate the more subtle 
and complex creations. ‘The vast majority 
of Americans fall somewhere between the 
two extremes, which of course is what makes 
“popular taste” popular. This is a taste that 
is conditioned by majority opinion; it is a 
taste based on the principle that when in 
Rome it is best to do as the Romans do. 

Popular taste is something that can be 
determined by vote. In the spring of 1966 
for example, the Gallup Poll set out to de- 
termine if our country was experiencing a 
breakdown in good taste. The following is 
a sample of the kinds of questions that 
were asked and the replies received from 
the American public: 


Which Do You Consider To Be 
In “Bad Taste”’ 


Wearing hair curlers in public? 
Women wearing shorts in public? 
Men who wear sports shirts in church? 
Wearing stretch pants in public? 


Men who do not wear coats in 
restaurants? 


Men who work around the house in 
undershirts? 


One might conclude from this that it is 
not all right for women to wear curlers or 
shorts in public but that it is all mght for 
men to eat in their shirtsleeves and wear an 
undershirt around the house. One might 
also conclude that these are just symptoms 
of a more casual age, and let it go at that. 
The point that should be clear by now is 
that popular opinions are rarely based on 
objective analysis, and in most cases bear 
little relationship to aesthetic criteria. The 
tastes of aesthetically-oriented people are 
more closely allied to standards of beauty; 
for them “taste” and “beauty” are more 
nearly synonymous. 


Individual tastes are conditioned by 
one’s perceptual abilities, education, 
value pattern, and cultural background. 


2. The Tastes of an Era 


Any form of art must be judged not only 
on the basis of aesthetic criteria, but in 
light of the culture and the era in which it 
is produced. The ruins of antiquity were 
just as available in the twelfth century as 
in the fifteenth, and there were esthetically 
sensitive people at both times. The twelfth- 
century people remained much more aloof 
to the classical remains because they lacked 
the underlying affinity of outlook needed to 


Percentage Percentage Total 
of Men of Women Population 
62 65 63 
53 67 60 
46 48 47 
40 48 44 
23 Ly 21 


17 20 19 





make the classical forms seem vital, not be- 
cause they were unexposed to the forms or 
lacked the esthetic capacity for their appre- 
ciation.° 

Tastes are not only varied, but they are 
changing, and clothing like the other forms 
of artistic expression, reflects the cognitive, 
moral, and social aspects of the times. ‘The 
immediate reaction to radically new fash- 
ions is usually one of dislike. Most women 
regarded the plunging neckline and thigh- 
high skirts as being in extremely poor taste. 
But as the eyes become accustomed to a new 
idea through its frequent appearance in fash- 
ion magazines and newspapers, as manu- 
facturers pour hundreds of thousands of 
dollars into production, as fashion leaders 
are seen and photographed in the contro- 
versial style, and as more and more ready- 
to-wear garments appear on the market at 
prices that make them available to all, the 
once prevalent value of modesty becomes 
less and less important. 

The revolution in male wardrobes that 
began in the 1960’s reflects a changing so- 
cial pattern that goes far beyond the length 
of the hair and the cut of the suit. It re- 
flects what some writers call “the spirit of 
the NOW.” For the decade of the ’sixties, 
that spirit included: . . . a whole generation 
with no memory of global war, an interna- 
tionality that increases daily (“You car't,” 
complains one sociologist, “tell American 
teenagers from European ones until they 
open their mouths’), the final shedding of 
prewar morality, freedom of movement in 
clothes as well as travel, affluence, vitality 
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and a wholesale blossoming of idiosyncrasy 
in the face of big problems and bland goy- 
ernments. At no time since the 1930s have 
so many elements — books, dances, art, 
slang, movies, dress, everything — coalesced 
into the same mood.® 

Changing tastes are all a part of the 
changing times. Fashion historian James 
Laver submits that the same costume will 
likely receive the following evaluations at 
different times throughout its fashion cycle: 


Indecent 10 years before its time 
Shameless 5 years before its time 
Daring 1 year before its time 
SMART 

Dowdy 1 year after its time 
Hideous 10 years after its time 
Ridiculous 20 years after its time 
Amusing 30 years after its time 
Quaint 50 years after its time 
Charming 70 years after its time 
Romantic 100 years after its time 
Beautiful ‘150 years after its time? 


Imeshores the tastes of san ela express a 
whole way of life. In whatever ways their 
manifestations may deviate from the ac- 
cepted forms of beauty, the tastes of this 
era represent an outlook that typifies the 
here and the now. This relationship be- 
tween the aesthetic character of clothing 
and the cultural forces that shape it will be 
discussed in greater detail in the next chapter. 


Clothing reflects the varied and chang- 
ing tastes of any era, culture, or so- 
ciety. 


Tastes are shaped by the time and place in which we live, and yet each 
individual's tastes are conditioned by his particular set of perceptual abilities, 


5 Frank Seiberling, Looking Into Art, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1959, p. 242. 
6 Gloria Steinem, “The Ins and Outs of Pop Culture,” Life, August 20, 1965, p. 75. 


7 Laver, 1945, p. 202. 
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his education, and his values. Familiarity has a significant influence on our 
artistic preferences; most people know what they like and they like what they 
know. Popular taste centers on art forms that are widely recognizable and 
preferred by the majority of people in a society regardless of aesthetic merit. 
Cultivated taste is developed through a broad exposure to many art forms 
coupled with a high degree of perceptual awareness. 

Tastes vary not only with the individual, but with the changing times. The 
aesthetic values of dress must be judged in light of the culture and the era in 
which the clothing is produced. Attitudes, feelings, emotions, and preferences 
that dominate the tastes of a people at any given point in time coalesce into 
a spirit that reflects a total way of life, the flavor of an epoch. 
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Culture, Clothes, and Art 


In Part One of this book culture was defined as the sum total of man’s social 
inheritance, derived partly from the past and partly from contemporary in- 
novations. Clothing was discussed in its relation to technical patterns, morals, 
customs, beliefs, values, and social structure. All of these factors contribute 
to the cultural climate in which art forms develop, and the forces that are 
exerted on the creators of dress are the same forces that influence architects, 
painters, sculptors, composers, writers, poets, and interior designers. The 
ascendant art forms of each period have a way of exaggerating the essential 
lines and elements that make it expressive of the needs and aspirations of the 
times. Even the aesthetic deficiencies of a style mirror the image that is 
favored by a society at any given point in time. 


CLO TaN, GaeAoN 1D BOUL Rae Rel Ser @ReMisS 


1. Neo-classicism 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Western world was steeped in neo-clas- 
sicism, a revival of the philosophy and styles 
of the ancient Greek and Roman cultures 
that existed some two thousand years before. 
The essence of that spirit is captured in 
painter David’s portrait of Madame Re- 
camier (Figure 14-1), a summary of the 
Directoire style in its purest form. David 
drew every detail of his pictures with the 
utmost precision in line, borrowing his forms 
exactly from the bits of painting and sculp- 
ture found in the excavated Roman cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
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In this same period Josiah Wedgwood 
made exact reproductions of Roman glass 
and pottery to create the neo-classic dinner- 
ware that is still highly prized by those with 
patrician tastes, and Robert Adam created 
his delicate furniture in forms copied directly 
from the wall paintings in Pompeii. 

Women’s fashions reached their peak 
of slenderness in 1800. The predominant 
character of the line was strictly classical, 
with a high waist in softly draped white 
muslin. Flat slippers or sandals replaced the 
high-heeled shoes of the Rococo period, and 
a draped shawl — reminiscent of the Roman 
palla — became an indispensable accessory. 


Even the hairstyles imitated the Greek coif- 
fures. In short, costume was entirely in tune 
with the aesthetic philosophy that per- 
meated all art forms of the day. 


2. Romanticism 


The spirit of the new century, however, was 
too strong to be held in check by the intellec- 
tual purity and sterile styles of the classical 
for very long, and gave way to nine- 
teenth-century Romanticism. The Roman- 
tics dreamed of adventure in faraway places 
and exotic lands and drew upon all periods 
of the past as rich sources of inspiration. 
The German poet Schiller completed his 
work on Maria Stuart in 1800, and soon 
after the neck ruff in women’s costume was 
revived, and dress designers went back to 
the second half of the sixteenth century for 
much of their inspiration. Even Goethe’s 
Faust created a renewed excitement in the 
modes of the German Reformation. 

In their emotional attraction toward all 
things antique, people were out to produce 
the picturesque. Architecture in church de- 
sign returned to medievalism, and Queen 
Victoria commissioned the present Houses 
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Figure 14-1. David's por- 
trait of Madame Réca- 
mier shows the Directoire 
style in its purest form. 


The Louvre, Paris 


of Parliament to be built in the popular style 
of the perpendicular. In dress, the castel- 
lated edges of the Gothic, the neck ruff of 
the Renaissance, the full sleeves and wide, 
falling collars of the Baroque, even turbaned 
headdresses from the Orient were the popu- 
lar vogue. The masculine silhouette took 
on an hour-glass shape, with widened 
shoulders and hips and a narrowed waist. No 
wonder George Sand could pass herself off 
for a gentleman in the curves of the mascu- 
line costume! Men also wore side curls that 
corresponded to the hair arrangement of the 
ladies with ringlets at the temples. 

The Romantic period was an age of re- 
vivals. Never before had people been so 
style-conscious, and yet at the same time 
done so little to create a unique style of their 
own. In spite of this, the confusion and 
wide assortment of styles seemed to fuse 
into a character that was truly expressive of 
the romantic (see Figure 14-2). 

As the Industrial Revolution gained mo- 
mentum at mid-century, clothes and furni- 
ture increasingly became the products of the 
factory rather than creations of the hand 
craftsman. Designs were dictated by the 
largely uneducated tastes of the majority, 
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Figure 14-3. The aes- 
thetic unity in the art 
forms of an era can be 
seen in the similarity be- 
tween the Gothic head- 
dress and its architectural 
counterpart, the cathe- 
dral spire. 





Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 


Figure 14-2. Costumes of the Romantic pe- 
riod circa 1821. 


Figure 14-4. The slashed and bombasted 
breeches of the Renaissance found their match 
in the carved and bulbous supports of cup- 
boards, table legs, and bed posts. 
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and a “rich, costly look” seemed to be the 
dominant criterion. 

If one were forced to choose the most 
significant element of the Victorian period, 
it would probably be the consistent and 
recurring conflict between the ideals of tradi- 
tion and reform. Popular tastes favored the 
revival of Grecian, Elizabethan, Rococo, and 
Gothic forms, but reformers were reacting 
against the shoddy vulgarity of commercial 
designs on the basis of aesthetic, moral, or 
rational criteria. William Morris was one 
of those who led the reform movement in 
furniture and architecture, believing that if 
the shape of an object were adapted to its 
purpose it would not only be practical but 
beautiful as well. Oscar Wilde campaigned 
for the aesthetic movement in dress. But 
such literary and artistic philosophies that 
ran counter to the conventions of the age 
had limited acceptance, and the influence of 
men like Morris and Wilde was not felt until 
much later. 


Figure 14-5. The same principles of prefabrication and steel construction were applied both to 
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Figure 14-6. This lady’s fashionable cape is 
not very different from a contemporary lamp- 
shade, both circa 1895. 


the architecture and the costume of the day. The famous Crystal Palace was created from an open 


web of metal girders covered with a skin of glass to produce a spacious and unencumbered interior. . 
The framework of metal hoops used to create the dome-shaped skirts of the 1850's was a practical 
substitute for the intolerable weight of layers of petticoats. Both were practical solutions pushed to 
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3. Eclecticism 


By the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, styles were hopelessly confused. There 
were Renaissance dining rooms, Onental 
smoking rooms, leopard-covered divans, and 
drooping potted plants. The newly rich 
industrialists travelled all over Europe, bring- 
ing back bits of “culture” from every civili- 
zation known to man. The resulting hodge- 
podge of forms became known as “artistic 
broadmindedness.” Basic structures were in- 
variably covered up with superimposed orna- 
mentation. ‘The “architecture” of a building 
was usually “put on” after the structure was 
completed; the basic shapes of furniture 
were concealed under upholstery, drapery, 
tassels, and fringes, and costume followed 
the same general principle (see Figures 14-6 
and 14-7). 


4. Art Nouveau 


By the end of the century, the styles had 
run their course, and the time for rebellion 
was ripe. The revolt was expressed in the 
Art Nouveau movement which in many re- 
spects was clearer in terms of what was not 
acceptable than it was in regard to the de- 
velopment of a distinctly new style. How- 
ever, some designers like the Belgian Henry 
van de Velde noted the relationship be- 
tween the soaring curves of structural steel 
and the fluid lines of flowers and foliage. 
This treatment of line was reinforced by a 
growing penchant for Japanese art. The 
Oriental use of color and line was a revela- 
tion to the Art Nouveau designers, and the 
extreme simplicity of form and fluid orna- 
mentation spread into costume, furniture, 
and architecture. The streamlining of the 
feminine form was never more apparent 
than in the sway-backed figure of the first 
decade with its slender skirt swinging into 
spirals around the feet (Figure 14-8). 

The leading fashion designer of the day 
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Figure 14-7. This Victorian mansion built in 
1884 is typical of the eclecticism that per- 
meated nineteenth-century architecture. 


Figure 14-8. The soaring curves and fluid 
lines of L’Art Nouveau were popular at the 
turn of the century. Left: a “streamlined” lady 
of 1910; right: a music stand of the same vin- 
tage. 
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was Paul Poiret. From the very beginning 
his creations showed an Oriental influence, 
but the effect was heightened by the suc- 
cess of the Russian Ballet in 1909. The 
settings in brilliant colors and Oriental 
splendor had a profound influence on the 
public taste. It led Poiret to introduce new 
violent hues in costume — purple, cerise, 
vermilion, and emerald green — and in do- 
ing so, he revitalized the textiles industry. 
Poiret’s first theatrical production, Minaret, 
in 1913, proved to be a milestone in fashion 
history. The Minaret silhouette took on 
the lines of the Japanese kimono. Sleeves 
were no longer separate tubes set into an 
armscye, but extentions of the garment body. 
The simplicity of cut made the corset obso- 
lete, for the contours of the costume ob- 
scured the lines of the figure. 


5. Functionalism 


Developments such as these foreshadowed 
the swing toward an extreme doctrine of 


Figure 14-9. The severely-straight lines and rectangular 
shapes of functionalism dominated costumes, furniture, 


and buildings in the 1920's. 








1929; 





Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Above: Le Corbusier: 
with adjustable back, 1929. Chrome 
plated steel tube; black canvas. 


Left: Fashionable ladies, 1927. 
Right: N.Y. Daily News Building, 


functionalism. Architects and designers re- 
nounced all superfluous ornamentation, strip- 
ping their designs down to the most basic 
forms, and exposing the structure to view. 
Costume, furniture, architecture, even litera- 
ture, coalesced into a style that was exces- 
sively simple and practical. Women’s dresses 
were short and simply cut in the straightest 
lines possible; hair was severely cropped and 
worn uncurled. Deeply under the influence 
of cubism that sought a geometric purity 
of outline, interiors became arrangements 
of rectangles and cubes, extremely rigid in 
line and devoid of any softening curves. ‘The 
steel furniture was unadorned and unrelieved 
by pattern or decoration. 

Functionalism reached its peak near the 
end of the 1920’s and gradually declined in 
popularity during the next decade. It was 
replaced by a style that once again accen- 
tuated the curves of body and form. Artistic 
movements and counter movements con- 
tinue to supersede one another in search of 
the final victory of “good” over “bad.” The 
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twentieth century has moved through waves 
of expressionism, cubism, and abstract art, 
along with the counter-revolutions of sut- 
realism and dada. 


6. Pop Art 


More recently, pop art has been regarded as 
a significant reaction against the sterility of 
abstract expressionism. Even those who de- 
nounce it as a complete aesthetic failure are 
forced to recognize it as a movement that 
dominated the artistic world of the 1960’s. 
Lichtenstein’s adaptations of comic strip mo- 
tifs and Warhol’s now famous Campbell 
soup cans epitomize the pop approach to art. 
The latter, painted in endless sequence, has 
been hailed as an expression of the “arche- 
typal 20th Century nightmare”: . . . up and 
down narrow aisles between high walls of 
brand-name uniformity, with the lights glar- 
ing down and the canned music boring in, as 
we search desperately for one can of Cream 
of Mushroom where every label reads 
Tomato.1 


1Calvin Tomkins, “Art or Not, It’s Food for 
Thought,” Life, November 20, 1964, p. 144. 





“Mommy! Where are you?” 
Barney Tobey for SATURDAY REVIEW 


Figure 14-10. The relationship of dress to 
other art forms can be so close that it’s camou- 
flage. 


The essence of pop is to create an illusion 
that either fools or confuses the observer 
into thinking that the fake beer can is a 
real one. ‘Translated into costume, we find 
fabric prints with strands of realistic beads 
painted around the neckline, belt lines that 


Figure 14-11. In this pop art dress, the giant 
zipper printed down the front pretends to be 
the main placket opening. 


Frederick Eberstadt 








Milton Green, LIFE Magazine, (c) Time 


Figure 14-12. The eye-teasing effects of op art are even more striking when in motion. 


are not belts at all, and conspicuous zippers 
gliding down the fronts of dresses that really 
open down the back (Figure 14-11). 


Teo prArt 


The illusory aspect of pop art makes it a kin 
to op art which began to take ascendancy 
over the schools of pop and abstract expres- 
sionism in the late 1960’s. Op (short for 
optical) art achieves eye-teasing three-di- 
mensional effects by juxtaposing the simplest 
of lines, shapes, contrasting values, and pure 
spots of color in such a way that they create 
visual motion. Forms seem quite literally to 
pop, jump, quiver, wiggle, vibrate, and 
flicker in a manner that is so disturbing to 
the eye that it can induce elementary hal- 
lucinations, bring on hypnotic spells, throw 
an epileptic into severe seizure and cause 
persons susceptible to motion sickness to reel 
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from the room in spasms of nausea? A\l- 
most the antithesis of the universal aesthetic 
principle, it creates chaos out of order. 

Op art has developed out of a scientific 
age in which man is attempting to break 
down every element of his environment in 
search of increased understanding of the 
laws of nature. Op is an outgrowth of re- 
cent studies of visual experience which cata- 
logue and analyze the infinite responses of 
the human eye to colors, lines, and shapes. 
It also suggests that art, like other mass 
produced products of our age, may one day 
be scientifically determined and mechani- 
cally created. To many people it represents 
a healthy departure from the meretricious- 
ness and superficial existentialism of much 
Pop art and from the shabby technique of 
much abstract expressionism. It calls, above 


2'Tom Robbins, “ ‘Op’ Goes the Easel,” Seattle, 
Vol. 2, No. 16, 1965, p. 15. 


all, for a precision of technique, for meticu- 
lous execution. 

The movements that have been described 
here represent a limited sampling of the in- 
finite number of ways man has approached 
art in the thousands of years of his aesthetic 
expression. The one point that should be 
clear is that fashion mirrors the aesthetic 
philosophy of a society; it is not a capricious 
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invention that operates in isolation of the 
forces around it. Clothing and textiles are 
as much a part of art history as pottery, fur- 
niture, buildings, and wall paintings. 


Clothing is a form of artistic expression 
that reflects the cognitive, moral, and 
social aspects of the period in which it 
is created. 


SUMMARY - Clothing and Other Art Forms 


Clothing, like architecture, literature, music, painting, and sculpture, is an 
art form that derives from a particular set of cultural circumstances, and tre- 
flects the needs and aspirations of the society for which it is created. Fashions 
in dress over the last one hundred and fifty years have mirrored the spirits 
of neo-classicism, romanticism, eclecticism, functionalism, cubism, expression- 
ism, and abstraction. Even the more recent developments of pop art and 
op art have found immediate expression in the fashions of the day. 


CHO UWE UN Geeks, A eV ASV OND aT” 


Fashionable dress is more than a journal 
that records events after they occur. Cloth- 
ing as an art image registers emotion, mean- 
ings, and social criticism, which in turn be- 
come value models for the members of 
society as a whole. Most people are con- 
vinced that the gradual evolution of fashion 
represents continual progress toward a style 
that is more versatile, more functional, more 
practical (and therefore more beautiful) 
than the fashions of the era which preceded 
it. Members of the younger generation, see- 
ing pictures of parents in their heyday, roar 
with laughter at such ridiculous garb! The 
real joke, of course, is that in another twenty 
years their children will be laughing at them. 

The delusion is not confined to youth. 
Any “up-to-date” individual with a deep- 
rooted concern and desire to be “‘with it” is 


3C. Lubell, “Op Art— The Responsive Eye,” 
American Fabrics, No. 67, Spring 1965, p. 83. 


susceptible to indoctrination in the values 
and virtues of the current mode and all that 
it stands for. Clothes are pieces of visual 
propaganda that shape our ideals of the good 
and the bad, the sensible and the stupid, 
the moral and the immoral, the right and the 
wrong. 


1. Another Russian Revolution 


For instance, less than a decade ago it was 
considered unpatriotic for a citizen of the 
Soviet Union to indulge in the corrupt capi- 
talistic extravagances of fashion (if indeed 
any citizen could afford them!). Clothing 
was strictly utilitarian and uniform in dark 
browns, dreary grays, and mournful blacks. 
Women’s costume for the most part con- 
sisted of a long suit-jacket worn over a drab 
print dress, with coarse stockings, flat-heeled 
shoes, and the ubiquitous head scarf. It was 





Photos from Sovfoto 


Figure 14-13. Russia’s recent transition from 
drab, utilitarian dress to fashionable attire and 
an interest in beauty aids is evidence that 
evolying communist doctrine tolerates a wider 
range of ideas than did the dogmatism of earlier 
years. 
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not entirely a matter of poverty. The sup- 
pression of individuality in dress was a con- 
stant reminder that the worker was sub- 
servient to the state. 

Then a number of changes took place. 
Gradually Russia began to emerge from its 
desperate economic straits. Communication 
with the Western world increased. In 1963, 
the Russian national newspaper Izvestia re- 
ported that a group of French designers had 
actually come to Moscow for inspiration in 
styling fashion boots for women. Nothing 
had given a greater boost to the Russian 
feminine ego since Valentina ‘Tereshkova 
took off into outer space. Women began 
to notice their feet—and other parts of 
their anatomy as well. Today, in Moscow 
and Leningrad at least, one can see short 
stylish skirts and ever-deepening deécolle- 
tages. Spike heels have replaced the sensible 
but dowdy shoes, and beauty salons are do- 
ing a thriving business. The GOUM de- 
partment store is fairly well stocked with 
cosmetics and toiletries, most of it imported 
from East Germany. Of course, the store 
has always sold cosmetics of a sort, but one 


must compare the old days with the new. 
Lipstick used to be like taffy, the powder like 
flour, and old timers recall when the only 
perfume in the entire Soviet Union was called 
Svetlana’s Breath (after Stalin's daughter ) 
and was powerful enough to restore con- 
sciousness to a dying man.* 

Fashions have spread into male attire as 
well. Young men can be seen in narrow 
trousers and stylish shoes, with their hair 
combed in the latest mode. What, then, has 
happened to the communist philosophy? If 
fashion was a corrupt capitalistic influence 
a decade ago, why is it not corrupt today? 

Clearly the old communism excluded in- 
dividualism. The evolving communist doc- 
trine, however, tolerates a wider range of 
ideas and allows for changing tastes, and 
clothing played a significant role in effecting 
the transition of attitudes. 


2. Revolutions of the ‘Sixties 


Consider the revolutions that took place in 
the fashion world during the 1960’s. Many 
of the feminine fashions could have been 
advertised as ‘‘authentic kindergarten.” With 
skirt models going several inches above the 
knees, legs covered coyly with white stock- 
ings and feet in childish Mary Jane pumps, 
young women of thirty were looking old 
beyond their years trying to look too young. 
Women’s magazines were full of advice on 
how: to stay youthful, with pages of direc- 
tions for leg trimming exercises and _iso- 
metrics to prevent upper arm flabbiness. The 
emphasis on youth was so tremendous that 
the cheaper clothes manufacturers were ac- 
tually setting the trends, and the Parisian 
couture was left holding the bag. 

Then there was the “nude” look that got 
underway in 1964 with Rudi Gernreich’s 
topless bathing suit. Next to the Topless, 


4 Geoffrey Bocca, “The Revolt of the Russian 
Women,” Family Weekly, May 30, 1965, p. 5. 
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Ungaro’s startling styles and Cardin’s cut- 
outs seemed pretty mild. By the time St. 
Laurent came out with his transparent 
chemise worn over nothing but a body stock- 
ing, acceptance of the “nude” look went be- 
yond the exhibitionists to many of the so- 
phisticated elegants. 

The development of new materials proved 
to be somewhat revolutionary in itself. Lu- 
minous dyes made fabrics glow in the dark, 
and transparent film turned garments into 
glass showcases that displayed the body in- 
side. Paco Rabanne strung colored plastic 
disks together like a coat of mail and his 
designs became the rage of Paris. 

The revolutions were by no means con- 
fined to women’s wear. The gaudy styles 
that started on London’s Carnaby Street 










Figure 14-14. Lumines- 
cent clothing contributed 
to the fashion revolution 
of the 1960's which fea- 
tured whatever was star- 
tling and unusual. 


Pierre Boulat, LIFE Magazine, (c) Time Inc. 
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Howell Conant, LIFE Magazine, (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 14-15. A _ half-finished do-it-yourself 
dress. The wearer creates an original design 
by pasting brightly-colored shapes on a clear 
plastic base. 


spread to the United States with amazing 
rapidity. Young American males adopted 
the rakish, thin-shanked, high-heel booted, 
broad-belted, narrow-hipped and epauleted 
variations of attire that were the most 
brash change in men’s clothes since the 
subtle Ivy League style invaded the fashion 
field. One Chicago retailer claimed that 
U.S. boys were spending up to $150 a month 
on new wardrobes. While this would be 
surprising even in feminine fashions, the 
phenomenon is all the more bewildering in 
the men’s field where change has always 
been measured in quarter-inches per dec- 
ade.° 


5 “Face It! Revolution in Male Clothes,” Life, 
Vol. 60, No. 19, 1966, pp. 82a—90. 


The one thing that all these examples 
have in common, and the thing that quali- 
fies them for revolutionary status, is their 
flagrant disregard for anything that had 
been established as proper, fashionable, or 
tasteful. The masculine revolution in par- 
ticular threatened to wreck the whole he- 
man image of the American male. 


3. Reactions against Fashions 


Needless to say, every revolution breeds re- 
action. Impressionism was revolutionary in 
its day, and reaction against it was strong. 
Reaction against a revolutionary fashion is 
equally strong. In 1966 the wife of a State 
Department official showed up at a White 
House party wearing a transparent white 
lace dress over a flesh-colored body stocking, 
a costume created especially for the event 
by a prominent New York designer. She 
was asked quietly to go home and change. 
The next day a Republican congressman 
criticized the Johnson administration for its 
“notorious parties” and publicly declared his 
amazement and shock at the government’s 
top officials gyrating the Watusi and Frug 
and a woman being “sent home to get 
dressed because she was half naked!’’6 
Reaction against the emphasis on youth is 
evident too. Henry J. Taylor expressed. this 
objection when he said that we so fersis- 
tently eulogize youth that millions of young 
people feel that youth is a possession — in- 
deed, a kind of actual accomplishment for 
which the young should be praised.’ 
Another kind of opposition to fashionable 
tastes came to be identified by the single 
word, Camp. Certainly nothing that one 
could term “reactionary” in the conservative 
6 “Republican Congressman Criticizes Johnson’s 
White House Parties,’ AP news release, Washing- 
ton, May 11, 1966. 
7 Henry J. Taylor, “False Preachings of Politi- 


cians Blamed for Attitude of Young Demonstrators,” 
syndicated column, May 21, 1966. 


sense of the word, Camp was not exactly 
revolutionary either because no one ever 
took it very seriously. Camp is difficult to 
define because it could be anything as long 
as there is something grotesque about it — 
Batman fashions or Moonmaid skirts, for 
example. A typical Camp comment would 
be: “Isn’t it awful? I just love it!” Camp 
always had something of a tongue-in-cheek 
air about it, and could be a thing, a person 
or a fashion that is so bad that it is good 

. . or so boring that it is entertaining .. . 
so banal that it is sophisticated. It in- 
volved a kind of shared joke whenever the 
conventional was being upset. The term 
Camp itself came from the tastes and atti- 
tudes of the homosexual subculture which 
has always considered itself the vanguard of 
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forces against the standards of the bour- 
geois society. In the ’sixties the word came 
to mean a kind of exaggerated style that 
was anti-fashionable, anti-tasteful, and anti- 
aesthetic. 

The point that we cannot miss here is 
that clothing is a powerful tool of communi- 
cation. As an art image, it registers attitudes 
and emotions; it manifests social criticism; it 
provokes reaction. Not only does it reflect 
and interpret the patterns of culture, but it 
establishes tangible and visual value models 
that can help to show the way the wind is 
blowing. 


Clothing is a powerful social instru- 
ment in shaping the values of the mul- 
titude. 


SUMMARY - Clothing as a Value Model 


Through its design and meaning, clothing creates a visual impression that 
is expressive of philosophical ideals and attitudes. Like other forms of artistic 
endeavor, fashion is subject to revolution and reaction. Changing aspects of 
the communist doctrine, for example, were facilitated and symbolized by the 
clothing image, and revolutions in men’s wear and in women’s fashions in 
the 1960’s —the youth movement, the nude look, and the style known as 
Camp — mirrored the disregard for tradition that was prevalent in those years. 
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Clothing and Physical Comfort 


Some people believe that man, by nature, is an unclothed creature, and 
that he would be better off both morally and physically to expose his skin 
to the sun and air and permit the regulatory processes of the body to make 
the adjustments necessary for thermal comfort. There is a wealth of anthro- 
pological data which attests to the fact that the human body is capable of 
adapting to a wide range of environmental conditions, often without the 
aid of protective clothing. 

The actual need for clothing is dependent upon a number of factors, the 
most obvious of course being extremes in temperature; but the kind and 
amount of clothing required is affected by the physiological condition of 
the body, food intake, physical activity, and the duration of exposure. Be- 
yond the factor of thermal comfort, however, we must consider the effects 
of clothing as it restricts or facilitates bodily movement, causes or prevents 
skin irritation, and protects or exposes the body to infection from pathogenic 
organisms. Although the exact limits of man’s tolerance to any one or more 
of these factors has yet to be determined, our scientific knowledge has pro- 
gressed beyond the point of mere conjecture. In this chapter, we will con- 
sider the components of bodily comfort and the physical properties of 
fabrics and garments that contribute to our corporal well-being. 


FACHORS AFFEC PINGS BO DY¥eeO Mi Oma 


Our physical comfort is affected by a number 
of variables that originate from within and 
outside the body. If we concern ourselves 
first with the matter of thermal comfort, we 
will see that man possesses an elaborate 
mechanism that attempts to keep his internal 
organs at a constant temperature in spite 
of the heat fluctuations in his immediate en- 
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vironment. The process calls for the produc- 
tion of heat at the same rate that heat is lost 
from the body. Such equilibrium can be 
achieved either by (1) consuming enough 
food and engaging in physical activity sufh- 
cient to produce the required amount of 
heat, or (2) preventing heat loss from the 
body through the use of clothing as a pro- 


tective barrier. In order to utilize clothing 
as an effective means of heat insulation, it is 
necessary to understand the principles of 
heat exchange. 


1. Principles of Heat Exchange 


Optimal thermal conditions occur when the 
amount of heat produced by the body equals 
the loss of heat from body surfaces through 
radiation, convection, conduction, or evap- 
oration. Just as we use oil, gas, or electricity 
to produce the units of energy that heat our 
environment, food serves as the fuel for 
heat production in the body. ‘The 2,000 to 
3,000 calories a day consumed by the average 
person are oxidized in the tissues, producing 
heat as a result of the internal and external 
work performed by the body. When the in- 
dividual is at rest, 80 per cent or more of the 
total body heat is produced in the combined 
work of respiration, circulation, and activ- 
ity in the brain, liver, and intestines.’ If the 
individual engages in physical activity, more 
calories are expended in the muscle tissues, 
and a greater amount of heat is liberated. 
Muscles constitute about 45 per cent of the 
body, so that no other factor so powerfully 
influences the amount of energy liberated 
in the body as the activity of the skeletal 
muscles. A person lying in bed may gen- 
erate from 70 to 75 calories per hour; in a 
sitting position, between 90 and 100 calories 
per hour. A slow walk will more than 
double the quantity, and a brisk walk up 
hill will triple it. 

Heat thus generated is dissipated from the 
surface of the body through four major 
channels of heat loss: radiation, convection, 
conduction, and evaporation. Radiation is a 
transfer of heat or energy from a hot object 


1H. C. Bazett, “The Regulation of Body Tem- 
peratures,’ in L. H. Newburgh, Physiology of Heat 
Regulation and the Science of Clothing, W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1949. 
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to a cooler one by means of electro-magnetic 
waves. The areas of the body which are 
exposed to the environment lose the most 
heat by radiation; the skin between the fin- 
gers, under the arms, between the legs, and 
under the chin merely radiate heat to ad- 
jacent skin areas and not into the environ- 
ment. A person in a spread-eagle position 
will lose more heat through radiation than 
when curled up because the radiation area 
is increased. 

The direction of heat flow, of course, may 
be negative instead of positive, i.e., from the 
environment to the body rather than from 
the body surface into the surrounding air. 
Radiation from the sun or from a red hot 
stove may increase body temperature. The 
amount of radiated heat absorbed by the 
body depends upon its emissivity, the degree 
to which it emits radiant energy. As we 
know from our study of color, black objects 
absorb most of the rays which strike them. 
A perfect reflector, on the other hand, such 
as a highly polished metal, will reject the 
rays that strike it. ‘Thus, surfaces which are 
good radiators are poor reflectors, and visa 
versa, ‘The skin is a very poor reflector; white 
skin, for example, reflects about 30 to 40 
per cent of the sun’s radiation, while the 
dark skin of the Negro reflects less than 18 
per cent.” 

Most clothing will reflect appreciable 
amounts of environmental radiation. A 
nude man sitting in the sun gains an average 
of 143 calories per hour. White clothing, by 
reflecting the sun’s radiant heat, will reduce 
that heat gain to about half. 

Heat transfer through convection occurs 
through the actual flow or spreading of 
warm molecules from a warm object to a 
cooler one. These currents, called convec- 


2]. D. Hardy, “Heat Transfer,” in Newburgh, 
1949, p. 85. 

3 Sid Robinson, ‘Physiological Adjustments to 
Heat,” in Newburgh, 1949, p. 195. 
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tion currents, are stirred up by the slightest 
movement of the body, so that waving or 
swinging the arms and legs greatly increases 
the loss of heat by convection. Air move- 
ment or velocity determines the mass of air 
that comes in contact with the surface of 
the body, so that heat transfer is increased 
with an increase in air velocity. 

Conduction refers to the flow of heat 
through a medium without the actual physi- 
cal transfer of material. The molecules 
which make up all matter are always in a 
state of vibration. Adjacent molecules strike 
frequent blows upon each other, and in the 
process the fast-moving molecules transfer 
some of their energy to the slow-moving 
molecules, and these in turn carry it on to 
still other molecules, so that in time, mole- 
cules far removed from the source of heat 
will receive some of the transmitted energy 
through conduction. Heat is conducted in 
this manner from within the body, across the 
tissues, to the surface of the skin, and from 
the skin into any cooler object which may 
come into contact with the body. 

Ordinarily, thermal conductivity is a slow 
process, although it is readily apparent that 
some objects conduct heat more quickly 
than others. Energy will spread rapidly 
through metals that have a high heat con- 
ductivity, as compared with still air, which 
transmits heat very slowly. Thermal conduc- 
tivity values (representing calories per sec- 
ond per square centimeter per degree Cen- 
tigrade per centimeter thickness) give some 
basis for comparing the relative insulating 
qualities of widely divergent substances: 


Silvers.) Cre © 0.99 
Glass 53. os ees 0.0025 
Human stissie:: 2 se eee 0.0005 
Leather 23.7, eae 0.0004 
Paper: , Mict,,..aisa eee 0.0003 
‘Wool felt: 4:2 & sees 0.000125 
Bure, wool. Ax, inate ee 0.000084 
Still air. 2.082). so See eee 0.000057 


Thus it can be seen that the muscle and 
fatty tissues of the body have relatively low 
thermal conductivities, as do many textile 
fibers. Wool and entrapped air are two of 
the poorest conductors, and hence two of 
the best insulators. The slow process of 
conduction is considerably hastened by con- 
vection in which air currents constantly re- 
move the heated molecules and replace them 
with cold molecules. 

Heat loss by evaporation is the only way 
of dissipating heat from the body when the 
environmental temperature is greater than 
the temperature of the skin. When the sur- 
rounding air is not cool enough to receive 
heat from the body through radiation, con- 
vection or conduction, sweating becomes the 
chief protective mechanism against overheat- 
ing. Liquid sweat is transformed into vapor 
at the skin surface, and passes into the en- 
vironment to cool. The evaporation of 
moisture from the surface of the skin is tre- 
mendously effective in disposing of body 
heat because each gram of water thus evap- 
orated carries away 578 small calories at skin 
temperature. Perspiration, therefore, is ac- 
tually a cooling process, and brings a large 
measure of relief to the overheated body. 
Unlike the first three methods of heat trans- 
fer, evaporation is primarily a mechanism 
for disposing of body heat. Only under rare 
circumstances (such as steam burns) is heat 
acquired through the inverse process.* 


2. Environmental Factors 


Obviously, the conditions existing in the im- 
mediate environment affect the physical 
comfort of the human body. Thermal com- 
fort is influenced by air temperature, humid- 
ity, air movement, and radiation intensity. 


4.W.H. Forbes, “Laboratory and Field Studies — 
General Principles,” in Newburgh, 1949, p. 321. 

5 P. Yaglou, ‘““Thermometry,” in Newburgh, 1949, 
p. 70. 


Air temperatures with upper limits of 79°F. 
to 95°F. and lower limits of 64°F. to 73°F. 
(depending on humidity) provide the most 
desirable range for man’s comfort. At higher 
temperatures increased evaporation from the 
skin surface occurs. 

The amount of such evaporation also de- 
pends upon the vapor pressure of water on 
the skin and that in the air. A high relative 
humidity, i.e., a high percentage of water 
vapor in the atmosphere, will reduce the rate 
of moisture uptake by the air and limit the 
evaporative cooling process. In hot, humid 
atmospheres, the normal man perspires pro- 
fusely, but because the air is already satu- 
rated with moisture, much of the sweat will 
be wasted as it drips unevaporated from the 
skin surface. 

We have mentioned the effects of air 
movement in the discussion of convection. 
The displacement of large masses of air ob- 
viously increases the rate of heat transfer. 

The effects of radiation depend not only 
on the temperature of the radiating body, 
but upon the temperature and emissivity 
of the surrounding areas. Indoors, for ex- 
ample, the radiation heat exchange is af- 
fected by the character of the walls, ceiling, 
floor, and other objects in the room having 
different emissivities. Outdoors, there are 
the factors of solar radiation, sky radiation, 
and reflection from the terrain. Human skin 
is an excellent radiator and a very poor re- 
flector. If the body were placed in a large 
sphere made from highly reflecting materials, 
nearly all of the radiant heat emitted from 
the body would be reflected back to and re- 
absorbed by the skin. Even if the surface of 
the sphere were very cold, the body would 
lose little heat to it through radiation.® 

Atmospheric pressure in itself has an ef- 
fect on body comfort beyond this relation- 
ship to heat transfer. At high altitudes, man 
not only has less oxygen to breathe, but the 

6 Hardy, in Newburgh, 1949, p. 83. 
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rarefied atmosphere no longer provides 
enough counterpressure to balance the inter- 
nal pressures of the body. At an altitude of 
25,000 feet the air pressure is only a third of 
that at sea level, so that the body begins to 
swell. Airline companies have begun to fur- 
nish uniforms with self-expanding features 
for stewardesses. At altitudes of 5,000 feet 
and above, skirts with elasticized panels and 
button adjustments provide relief for swell- 
ing tummies. 

Modern aircraft is pressurized, as are the 
suits of deep-sea divers and astronauts, but 
there is considerable variation in atmospheric 
pressure from sea level towns to those at 
higher elevations. The normal individual 
readily adjusts to such changes in atmo- 
spheric pressure, but for those with abnor- 
mally high or low blood pressure, such 
change often brings discomfort. Some ar- 
ticles of clothing (elasticized stockings, for 
example) help to increase the external pres- 
sure on the body, and are often used to 
improve the circulation in low blood pres- 
sure cases. In a few rare instances a person’s 
blood pressure may be so low that the simple 
act of rising from a prone to an erect position 
causes the blood to drain from the brain, and 
the individual faints immediately —a phe- 
nomenon comparable to a pilot’s blacking 
out in steep climbs and dives. By wearing 
pressurized suits that squeeze the lower ex- 
tremities and force blood upward through 
the body and head, fairly normal circulation 
may be restored.’ 

Beyond the atmospheric conditions re- 
lating to temperature and pressure, the en- 
vironment may also produce various kinds of 
hazards or irritants that cause bodily discom- 
fort. An infinite number of mechanical 
agents (e.g., sharp instruments, nails, thorns ) 
cause abrasions, cuts, and wounds of the 
skin. Besides the effects of heat, cold, and 


7 Priscilla Jaquith, “Why She Lives in a Space 
Suit,” Parade, June 16, 1963, p. 8. 
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solar radiation, other physical and chemical 
agents act on the skin in various ways, such 
as burns from electrical wires, or dermatoses 
from acids, alkalis, and other chemical irri- 
tants. Biological agents, which include bac- 
teria, fungi, virl, and numerous parasites and 
insects, are capable of producing skin lesions 
and other harmful reactions. Many poison- 
ous plants (Rhus toxicodendron, for exam- 
ple, more commonly known as poison ivy) 
produce dermatitis or other photosensitizing 
effects. 

Properly designed protective clothing is 
one of the most effective means of reducing 
the danger from environmental hazards such 
as these. Closely-woven cotton fabrics are 
often a sufhcient barrier. Protection from 
solar radiation, on the earth’s surface at least, 
is afforded by broad-brimmed hats and gar- 


Figure 15-1. Elaborate protective clothing is 
used against the more extreme types of occupa- 
tional hazards. 


MOTORILAND, Courtesy California State Automobile Association 





ments that cover the torso, arms, and legs. 
Impervious materials, such as rubber or syn- 
thetic films, give adequate protection against 
liquid irritants, while leather gloves and 
sturdy shoes are good safeguards against 
mechanical dangers. For the more extreme 
type of occupational hazards, there are air- 
proof suits fitted with mittens, boots, and 
helmet, and air conditioned for adequate 
ventilation. 


3. Human Adaptations to the 
Environment 


We have seen that climatic conditions, ac- 
tivity, a person’s state of health, and cloth- 
ing are all important modfying factors in re- 
gard to our physical comfort. Nature has 
endowed the human body with an excellent 
thermostat that automatically regulates the 
internal temperature. One of the adaptive 
responses that occurs almost immediately 
takes place in the circulatory system. When 
ovetheated, the blood vessels dilate, permit- 
ting an increased flow of blood and raising 
the skin temperature, which in turn increases 
the heat loss from the skin through radiation, 
convection, and evaporation. Following ex- 
posure to the cold, constriction of the blood 
vessels decreases heat transfer by decreasing 
the quantity of blood flowing through the 
skin and other surface tissues. 

Two other nervous responses are sweat- 
ing, which functions to speed up the heat 
loss by evaporation when the body is ex- 
posed to heat; and shivering, which consists 
of simultaneous contractions of small groups 
of muscles that greatly increase heat produc- 
tion in the body. Shivering is usually pre- 
ceded by a pilomotor reaction of goose flesh 
that roughens up the surface of the skin and 
causes an erection of hairs, thereby diminish- 
ing air movement and consequently improy- 
ing the layer of air insulation around the 
skin. This kind of insulation is considerably 


less for cylinders than for flat areas, which 
is why the skin temperature in the fingers, 
toes, hands or feet serves as an effective 
thermostat in activating other physiologic 
responses to heat and to cold. At high en- 
vironmental temperatures, much body heat 
is given off by evaporation via the hands and 
feet, and in moderately warm temperatures, 
mainly through convection. 

Continued or prolonged exposure to ex- 
tremes in temperature induces another 
phenomenon known as acclimatization. Eng- 
lishmen, for example, appear to be particu- 
larly resistant to the cold, and become easily 
overheated in rooms that most Americans 
find comfortable, while the natives of tropi- 
cal climates seem to be relatively unaffected 
by the extremes of heat. Chronic exposure 
to cold does in fact cause an elevation in 
basal metabolism and a resulting increase in 
heat production, enabling an individual to 
withstand low temperatures with less dis- 
comfort. Acclimatization to heat may also 
develop over a period of time in which the 
basal metabolic rate is lowered. 

Some adjustments to the environment are 
learned human responses rather than reflex 
or motor mechanisms. Through accustomi- 
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zation, people gradually learn a multitude of 
techniques that increase the protective value 
of their clothing: No amount of reading will 
ever make a sourdough out of a tenderfoot 
upon first exposure to cold. The greenhorn 
in regions of extreme cold is apt to suffer un- 
mercifully, whereas the experienced person 
has not only learned to tolerate the cold but 
is efficiently making adjustments in anticipa- 
tion of his body heat needs. The tenderfoot 
opens his clothing after he has started to 
sweat. The sourdough never reaches the 
point of sweating if he can avoid it. The 
tenderfoot who has opened his clothing or 
taken off a garment rarely buttons up again 
until he is beginning to shiver. He seems to 
want to impress himself or others with the 
appearance of being “tough enough to take 
it.” The sourdough puts his clothing on and 
closes up before he begins to get chilled, and 
he stays warmer much longer.’ 


When subjected to heat or cold, the 
human body vigorously opposes devia- 
tion of its internal temperature through 
a number of regulatory processes that 
attempt to keep heat production and 
heat loss in equilibrium. 


SUMMARY - Factors Affecting Body Comfort 


Calories provided by our daily food intake are oxidized in the tissues to 
produce heat or energy, which in turn is dissipated from the body surface 
through the processes of radiation, convection, conduction, and evaporation. 
Clothing serves as a barrier to heat transfer in either direction, 1.e., it reduces 
the amount of heat lost from the body to the atmosphere, and decreases the 
amount of heat absorbed by the body from the environment. Textile fibers 
and entrapped air, both poor conductors of heat, are excellent insulators. 

Thermal comfort of the body is influenced by the environmental factors 
of air temperature, humidity, air movement, and radiation. Other environ- 
mental conditions that affect physical comfort include atmospheric pressure 
and various kinds of hazards capable of producing bodily irritations. 

In addition to the immediate nervous or motor responses made by the 

8 Paul A. Siple, “Clothing and Climate,” in Newburgh, 1949, p. 439. 
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body to variations in temperature, the human body adjusts to prolonged ex- 
posure through a process of acclimatization over a period of time. Beyond 
this, the individual learns certain techniques of adjustment known as accus- 


tomization. 


GLO: AE SssANi Deel Y SiG Asa oy, Esai hue Ee 


The two major responses that man makes 
voluntarily to the stresses of cold are (1) in- 
creased food consumption which facilitates 
a greater energy output, and (2) adequate 
clothing. The two may be compared for 
relative efhciency in accomplishing the task 
because food can be measured precisely in 
terms of caloric value, and the insulative 
value of clothing can be determined by the 
unit of measurement called the clo. One 
clo is defined as the insulation necessary to 
maintain bodily comfort in a sitting-resting 
position, in a normally ventilated room 
where air movement is 20 feet per minute, 
temperature is 70°F. and humidity is less 
than 50 per cent.® The typical business suit 
has an insulation value of about one clo, but 
our requirements will vary from less than .5 
clo in midsummer to 4 or 5 clo in the cold 
of winter. 

The food requirements for the average 
man doing moderate work have been esti- 
mated at 2880 calories per day if he is 
clothed, and at about 4100 calories un- 
clothed. In other words, if we did not wear 
clothing, our average food intake would 
need to be increased approximately 42 per 
cent. 

Clothing also conserves body energy in 
warm climates. As early as 1937, studies con- 
firmed the fact that men sitting in the sun- 
shine fully clothed showed 130 to 180 grams 
per hour less sweating than when nearly 


9J. F. Hall and J. W. Polte, Thermal Insulation 
of Air Force Clothing, Wright Air Development 
Division Report 60-597, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, September 1960, p. 3. 


nude.!° A study of the physical properties of 
fibers and fabrics will help us to use clothing 
more effectively in achieving and maintain- 
ing thermal comfort. Beyond this, we will 
consider the uses and function of clothing in 
relation to physical health and efficiency. 


1. Physical Properties of Fibers 
and Fabrics 


Much of the research relating to the func- 
tional properties of clothing was stimulated 
by the extreme demands of military service 
in which the supreme objective was a matter 
of survival rather than beauty. Although in 
most circumstances clothing is chosen on 
the basis of criteria relating to appearance 
and durability, some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of physics and physiology as they re- 
late to dress will improve one’s ability to 
select appropriate clothing. 

Our chief concern in the present discus- 
sion is with the structural properties of fab- 
tics that affect the passage of air, heat, and 
water vapor between the body and its en- 
vironment. The following characteristics of 
fibers, yarns, fabrics, and garments are perti- 
nent to the thermal qualities of clothing: 


Fiber — absorbency, resilience, density. 

Yarn — smoothness, degree of twist. 

Fabric — flexibility, porosity, recovery from 
compression, thickness, weight per 
unit area, finish, texture, color. 

Garment — number of layers, design, fit. 


10. F. Adolph, “Heat Exchanges of Man in 
the Desert,” American Journal of Physiology, Vol. 
123, 1938, pp. 486-499. 


Since still air is the poorest conductor of 
heat, the insulating value of any garment or 
fabric depends upon its capacity to entrap 
air. Even without clothing, the body is sur- 
rounded by a thin layer of relatively still air, 
as is each surface of cloth which envelopes 
the body, hence the more layers of clothing, 
the greater the insulation. For example, a 
suitable “layering” for extremely cold 
weather might include: 


Thermal 
Value 
in Clo 
First Layer: 
Insulated underwear 
(T-shirt and pants ), 
wool socks 50 
Second Layer: 
Wool shirt and trousers, 
shoes Las 
Third Layer: 
Coveralls, wool knit 
gloves, wool helmet 1.30 
Fourth Layer: 
Insulated parka with 
hood, mittens, fur-lined 
boots 1.80 


Total clo 4.75 


It is seldom feasible to wear more than 
4 to 5 clo because the bulk of fabric hampers 
physical activity. There is, moreover, the 
problem of ventilation. Even at rest, the 
body exudes a certain amount of moisture 
through insensible perspiration. With in- 
creased activity, the individual may sweat 
considerably, getting the underlayers of his 
clothing wet, greatly reducing its insulating 
value. When fabric adheres to the skin, the 
layer of surrounding air is removed. The 
greatest disadvantage to sweating is that it 
stops when the activity stops. The body 
then produces little heat, and needs to con- 
serve all it has, but the wet clothing is a high 
heat conductor and goes on dissipating heat 
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Figure 15-2. Too many layers of clothing may 
hamper physical activity. 


at great rate through evaporation. For this 
reason, it is best if clothing can be peeled 
off layer by layer as the level of activity is 
increased, so that sweating can be avoided. 
The layers can then be put back on as 
needed when the activity lessens or stops. 

For maximum insulation, garments should 
be so designed that the openings around the 
neck, wrists and ankles are close-fitting, but 
the garment itself should be loose enough to 
permit the easy formation of the air layer. 
Clothes that fit too tightly and cling to the 
skin reduce the effectiveness of the air sur- 
rounding the body. Conversely, garments 
for warm weather will be more comfortable 
if they are cut with large openings around 
the legs, arms, and neck so that heat can 
escape easily through the various apertures 
while at the same time the body is protected 
from radiation. 
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TABLE 15-1 - Thermal Resistance of Selected Fabrics 


Weight in 
Fabric Oz. per 
Sq. Yd: 
Cotton poplin OYA 
Herringbone twill 8.1 
Wool serge 104 
Wool fleece 14.0 


Thickness Insulation 
in Value 
Inches in Clo 
0.018 0.051 
0.024 0.060 
0.039 0.111 
0.127 0.285 


Adapted from L. Fourt and M. Harris, “Physical Properties of Clothing Fabrics,’ in 
L. H. Newburgh, Physiology of Heat Regulation and the Science of Clothing. 


Thickness is probably the most reliable 
single indicator of a fabric’s insulation value 
(see ‘Table 15-1), but it is often difficult to 
produce a fabric that is both thick and 
lightweight. ‘The new foam laminates make 
possible much higher levels of insulation, 
but a very thick fabric still does not solve 
the ventilation problem and the need for 
adjusting the insulative capacity to varying 
levels of activity. Moreover, a fabric must 
maintain its thickness under the distortion 
of repeated crushing and bending. The abil- 
ity to recover from compression is very im- 
portant. A person wearing a very thick 
but easily compressible garment such as a 
down-filled parka, will lose heat rapidly by 
conduction through the packed layers if the 
wearer leans against cold stone or ice. The 
flexibility of a fabric also influences its ef- 
fective thickness and its relationship to the 
personal atmosphere of surrounding air. Stiff 
clothing that does not conform to the shape 
of the body will contribute to heat loss 
through convection, pumping air out of the 
interlayer spaces during movement of the 
body. Limp fabrics are no better because 
they collapse onto the skin and air spaces 
between the clothing and the body are mini- 
mized. 

Fabric porosity is an important considera- 
ton as wind velocity increases. A fabric 
could be thick but at the same time made 


with dense yarns that left wide open spaces 
through which the air could pass quickly. 
A great deal of heat would be lost from the 
body through convection. Dense fabrics with 
tightly packed yarns afford good protection 
against the wind. 


TABLE 15-2 - Air Permeability 
of Selected Fabrics 


Air Permeability 


Fabric in Cubic Feet per 
Min. per Sq. Foot 
Mosquito netting 1700 
Very open weave shirt 395 
Cotton knit T-shirt 220 
Broadcloth dress shirt 93 
Tropical worsted suiting 42 to 60 
Seersucker suiting 41 to 50 
Army poplin, 6 oz. 6 
Byrd cloth 3 


Adapted from L. Fourt and M. Harris “Physical 
Properties of Clothing Fabrics,” in L. H. Newburgh, 
Physiology of Heat Regulation and the Science of 
Clothing. 


Finishes on fabrics sometimes fill the in- 
terstices between the yarns, rendering them 
less porous. Plastic coatings on the surface 
of fabrics, for example, decrease the amount 
of heat lost through convection. Some man- 
ufacturers developed a finish which bonded 
metallic particles to one side of fabric on 
the theory that it would reflect heat back to 
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Figure 15-3. The type and spacing of the yarns in the weaving process are important factors in 
the determination of a fabric’s insulation yalue. Left, a tightly-twisted yarn in a compact weave. 


Right, a fuzzy yarn in a comparable weave. 


the body that would otherwise be lost 
through radiation. Studies have shown that 
such finishes are not particularly effective 
unless the metal is exposed. Since exposed 
metal surfaces are usually unacceptable — 
either next to the skin or as the outer surface 
of clothing — it has been inserted as a lining 
between other layers of cloth where its func- 
tion as a barrier to radiation is lost. 

Dyes also differ appreciably with respect 
to absorption or radiation of heat from sun- 
light. As we have already seen white gar- 
ments are cooler in summer sunshine than 
dark or black ones. But white fabrics often 
require more shadow-proofing than black, 
and an added layer of cloth can easily offset 
the advantages of lighter colors. 

The texture of a cloth is largely a matter 
of the type and spacing of the yarns in the 
weaving process. Smooth, tightly twisted 
yarns form a fabric with fewer air spaces sur- 
rounding the fibers and the surface of the 
cloth. Raising the ends of loose fibers 
through finishing processes of napping or 
brushing increases the number of free fiber 
ends capable of holding air films. Fuzzy 
yarns thus create an outer fur of projecting 
ends that entrap warm, still air. This also 
accounts for the fact that fuzzy fabrics, such 
as wool fleece, feel warmer to the touch 
than a sleek fabric like satin. Since most 
fabrics are at room temperature which is 
almost always lower than that of the skin, 
heat passes from our skin to the fabric until 


the surface reaches skin temperature. In the 
smooth fabric, there is more surface in con- 
tact with the skin and hence more area to 
be warmed, while the skin touches only tiny 
sections or ends of fibers in the fuzzy fabric, 
and the fiber volume to be heated is mini- 
mal. 

The structural factors of resiliency, weight, 
flexibility, texture, etc., also depend upon the 
choice of fiber. Continuous filaments such 
as silk, rayon, nylon, or any other man-made 
fiber produce more compact yarns, whereas 
those made from staple lengths or from tex- 
turized yarns impart a loftiness to fabrics 
without a great deal of weight. Wool is a 
fiber with particularly good insulating quali- 
ties because of its fine crimp (Figure 15-4), 
which has the effect of creating a fiber-to- 


Figure 15-4. The three-dimensional crimp of 
the wool fiber. 
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fiber repellence, and assures the greatest 
amount of free fiber area within the yarns 
and fabric.’ Wool also has a high degree of 
resilience that enables it to maintain its loft. 
Linen, on the other hand, with its long, 
straight fibers, tends to feel cooler than its 
fuzzier cotton counterpart. 

Another property of fibers that is closely 
tied to their insulating value is their capacity 
for moisture absorption. If excess perspira- 
tion can be absorbed by the fiber without 
wetting the surface of the fabric, it will keep 
the cloth from sticking to the skin and help 
to prevent the clammy feel of a wet garment. 
It will be seen from Table 15-3 that wool 
has the highest moisture absorbency of any 
textile fiber. It can in fact hold almost 30 
per cent of its weight in moisture without 


feeling wet to the touch. The low absor- 
bency of nylon, Dacron, and the other hy- 
drophobic fibers causes excess moisture to 
accumulate on the surface of the fabric 
rather than being taken up by the fiber. 

In the case of absorbent fibers such as 
cotton and wool, water absorbed from the 
body or atmosphere and stored in the fiber 
also helps to discourage the accumulation of 
static charges that cause fabrics to cling 
tightly either to the skin or to adjacent 
layers of clothing. Cotton, rayon, and silk, 
although they have fairly high absorbency 
rates, lack the resilience that would give 
them an insulation value comparable to 
that of wool. Especially when sweating takes 
place, the fiber-to-skin repellence imparted 
by wool’s crimp enables it to stand away 


TABLE 15-3 - Comparison of Fiber Properties 


Specie Moisture Elastic : Recovery 
Fiber Craviny® Absorbency Recovery** from 
at9s5% rh. @2% elong. Compression*** 
(%) (% ) (%) 

Nylon 1.14 8 100 90 
Acrilan acrylic leh, 17 OY Ls 
Orlon acrylic 1.14-1.17 Us OF; il 
Dynel 134 1.0 oF 12 
Wool 132 29 99 31 
Acetate 132 14 Er UNI 
Silk 1.34 25 70 

Dacron polyester 1.38 0.5 any 1s 
Linen 1.50 65 

Viscose rayon 152 27 82 8 
Cotton 1.54 24-27 ict 

Glass 2.54 0.3 100 


* Specific gravity indicates the density relative to that of water at 4°C. 

** Elastic recovery is the per cent return from elongation toward the original length, 
while compressional recovery refers to the ability to return to original height following 
compression. Usually good elastic recovery correlates with good compressional recovery, 
although the percentage is considerably lower. The cellulose fibers (cotton, linen, vis- 


cose) tend to be similar in resilience or recovery. 


*** Values established by Kolb, Stanley, Busse and Billmeyer, Textile Research Journal, 


Vols23, 19533. 4. 


11 Giles E. Hopkins, Wool as an Apparel Fiber, Rinehart & Company, New York, 1953, 
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from the skin, creating that all-important air 
space, whereas cotton, once saturated, will 
collapse on the skin. 


2. Clothing for Different Climates 


Heat loss from the body is not substantially 
affected by conventional clothing in mod- 
erate temperatures, but it may provide con- 
siderable protection beyond the range of 
the optimal comfort zone. When the air is 
below 77°F. skin temperature is higher 
than the surface temperature of our cloth- 
ing, indicating that heat loss from the body 
has been retarded.!? 

When the temperature of the air is higher 
than that of the skin, it is important to use 
fabrics that are not only highly absorbent 
but relatively impermeable to air currents so 
that heat from the hot air is not transferred 
to the body by convection. The greatest pro- 
tection in hot, dry climates is the insula- 
tion provided by clothing from solar radia- 
tion. As we have already indicated, white or 
light-colored garments are more effective 
than dark in reflecting the sun’s rays. ‘The 
Arab, accustomized to desert heat, wears a 
full covering of loose and flowing garments 
that are usually white in color. The robe is 
often made of wool, which not only offers 
protection against the hot wind, but provides 
insulation against the cold at night. Head- 
gear that provides some shade for the face 
is extremely important. 

When the atmosphere is both hot and 
moist as it is in the tropics, clothing should 
offer the very minimal resistance to evap- 
orative cooling from the skin. Since evapora- 
tion from the skin is more efficient than 
evaporation from wet clothing, fabrics that 


12 A. P. Gagge, C. Winslow, and L. Herrington, 
“The Influence of Clothing on the Physiological 
Reactions of the Human Body to Varying Environ- 
mental Temperatures,” American Journal of Physt- 
ology, Vol. 124, 1938, pp. 30-50. 
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will not absorb water vapor seriously hinder 
the cooling process. In humid high heat, an 
absolute minimum of clothing is desirable 
as long as the person can remain in a shaded 
area out of the sun’s direct light. Natives of 
hot countries (including the ancient Egyp- 
tians and many of the peoples of South 
America and Africa) practiced the removal 
of body hair, either by shaving or plucking, 
permitting the sweat to run off or evaporate 
more easily from the surface of the skin. 
Sandals are better than an enclosed shoe for 
the same reason. 

In cold regions, clothing must prevent 
body heat loss from exceeding the metabolic 
heat production. The biggest problem is the 
accumulation of moisture during periods of 
activity. Water then condenses in the in- 
termediate layers of the clothing, and if the 
body vaporizes water faster than the outer 
layer of garments, the clothing becomes wet 
and insulation is reduced. 

Maximum efficiency of insulation is built 
up rather quickly on the extremities, such as 
the hands, feet, and head. When feet are 
getting cold, it is far more effective to add 
additional insulation around the trunk of 
the body than to don additional footgear. 
The excess accumulation of heat thus pro- 
duced in the torso will warm the blood sent 
to the extremities, and as a consequence, 
they become heated. Waterproof material 
keeps out wind as well as external moisture, 
but it contributes to the problem of internal 
moisture accumulation. In areas of damp 
or wet cold, however, a moisture-proof ex- 
terior is essential. 

For survival in cold weather, we can learn 
much from the Eskimo. His costume con- 
sists of two layers of animal skins and furs: 
(1) the outer one, a long and loose hooded 
parka, trousers, boots, and mittens that are 
worn with the hair side out, and (2) the 
inner layer, undershirt, drawers, and socks 
worn with the hair side in. Caribou and 
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sealskin are the most widely used materials. 
Eskimo clothing is shaped to the body, but 
actually fits very loosely. The undershirt and 
parka are worn outside the trousers, gathered 
in at the waist with a belt when extra 
warmth is needed, and unbelted when ac- 
tivity increases. In order to avoid sweating, 
the Eskimo loosens his clothing when work- 
ing, and begins to remove his clothing first 
by taking off the mittens, then throwing 
back the hood, and finally removing the 
outer parka. When indoors, he strips and 
sits almost naked because he knows that 
his clothing must be kept absolutely dry 
when not in actual use.’? 


3. Health and Sanitation 


Clothing is healthful to the extent that it 
aids in the heat regulation of the body, and 
protects the skin against insects, trauma, and 
environmental irritants. It may also be un- 
healthful to the degree that it causes skin 
irritations, encourages bacterial growth, or 
restricts the body in such a way that defor- 
mation results. 

Allergies. The incidence of dermatitis 
from wearing apparel is small, although oc- 
casional cases have been reported as due to 
sensitivity to certain fibers and fabrics.’ 
Sensitivity to the protein fibers, such as silk, 
and fabrics made from wool and other ani- 
mal hairs, may cause allergic dermatitis in a 
few rare individuals. Unprocessed vegetable 
fibers, such as cotton and linen, have never 
been known to cause allergies, and man- 
made fibers made from cellulose (e.g., ace- 
tate and rayon) as well as the true synthetics 
(nylon, Orlon, Dacron, etc.) are also non- 


13 Ff, R. Wulsin, “Adaptations to Climate Among 
Non-European Peoples,” in Newburgh, 1949, pp. 9— 
10. 

141. Schwartz, L. Tulipan, and D. J. Birmingham, 
Occupational Diseases of the Skin, Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia, 1957, p. 370. 


allergenic. The only cases of irritation re- 
ported as being caused by fabrics made from 
these fibers have been caused by the finish 
or the dye and not by the fiber itself. The 
low absorbency of the synthetics is often 
responsible for the accumulation of moisture 
on the skin which is a source of discomfort 
to many people, but this cannot be con- 
strued as a sensitivity to the fiber itself. The 
glass fiber, sometimes used for insulating pur- 
poses, may cause a mechanical irritation of 
the skin because of the sharp fiber ends, but 
not any irritation from allergy to the glass. 
Items of wearing apparel made from 
rubber or synthetic rubber such as girdles, 
dress shields, gloves, etc., have all been re- 
ported to cause dermatitis, but in all cases 
the cause of irritation has been the chemi- 
cals used in the processing of the material 
rather than the rubber itself. Resins and 
other finishes applied to fabrics or to leather 
are the chief causes of such irritation. 
Bacterial Growth. In general, clean tex- 
tile fabrics — especially those that are laun- 
dered at high temperatures—can afford 
good protection to the skin. Soiled clothing, 
however, often contains large numbers of 
microbes, many of which may remain alive 
on fabrics for extended periods of time. Re- 
search studies of laundry hygiene have iden- 
tified as many as five million bacteria per 
square inch in the underarm areas of a cot- 
ton T-shirt.!° Many of these microorganisms 
are harmless, but some, such as Staphylococ- 
cus aureus and Pseudomonas, can cause skin 
lesions, pneumonia, or kidney infections, and 
paracolon bacteria may infect the intestines. 
Microbes, both harmless and infectious, may 
be transferred from the clothing to the skin 
or to other articles of clothing during laun- 
dering. Extremely hot wash temperatures 


15 Ethel McNeil, “Laundry Hygiene,’’ Consumers 
All, The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1965, pp. 371- 
37/33. 


Figure 15-5. The effects 
of girdles and corsets on 
the physiological _ proc- 
esses of the body have 
long been a subject of 
controversy. 
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provide one of the best ways of destroying 
these microorganisms. Unfortunately, the 
water in many home washing machines 
never goes above 130°F. which is consider- 
ably lower than the boiling temperature of 
212°F. needed for sterilization. Outdoor 
drying in direct sunlight has a certain ger- 
micidal effect, but the only sure way to re- 
duce the numbers of bacteria to a safe level 
is to add a disinfectant directly to the wash 
or rinse water.’® 

Restrictive Clothing. Fashion history is 
replete with examples of clothing that must 
have been sheer torture to wear. Infants’ 
heads have been wrapped to conform to an 
elongated shape, feet have been bound, 
necks have been stretched, breasts have been 
depressed, and waists constricted. Few fash- 
ions have been fatal, but many have been 
the subject of much controversy. Doctors 
are still arguing the pros and cons of girdles 
and shoes. There is no doubt that many 
elasticized garments give healthful support 
to sagging muscles and tissues. However, any 


16 Chlorine (hypochlorite), phenolic, pine oil, and 
quaternary have been found to be effective for this 


purpose. See McNeil, 1965, p. 372. 
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article of clothing that causes flesh to bulge 
above and/or below it can be said to be too 
tight. Round garters used to hold up stock- 
ings, for example, can have a tourniquet 
effect and restrict the flow of blood in the 
legs. 

As far as feet are concerned, there is no 
disputing the fact that unshod primitive 
peoples are freer from foot troubles than 
“well-heeled” civilized folks who pound the 
city’s pavement, often in ill-fitting shoes. 
The corn is strictly a product of cultiva- 
tion caused by the pressure of a shoe against 
the counterpressure of the bony joint of a 
toe. To fit properly, the shape of the shoe 
should conform to the shape of the foot 
with sufficient width across the ball of the 
foot to allow for spread when the foot is 
in action. Low heels with a broad walking 
surface give the best support. But the 
woman’s foot and ankle have long been re- 
garded as erotic attractions more than a 
means of locomotion, and while her feet 
may be more comfortable in sensible shoes, 
her mind is not. It is curious to note, how- 
ever, that just about the time that almost 
everyone accepted the fact that high heels 
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Figure 15-6. A woman’s feet may be more 
comfortable in sensible shoes, but her mind 1s 
not. 


were an unhealthy fashion, physiologists dis- 
closed the fact that the height of the arches 
increased by as much as ten per cent when 
women wore heels. The implication, of 
course, is that high heels may be used to 
correct flat feet in men. As yet, no one has 
bothered to investigate the percentage of flat- 
footed cowboys wearing high-heeled boots. 


4. Utility and Convenience 


Sensible clothes should provide for freedom 
of action. From the standpoint of muscular 
activity, most clothing is hampering to a 
certain degree at least. The weight of cloth- 
ing alone may add to the metabolic cost of 
walking and running. Regular street cloth- 
ing would weigh about six or seven pounds 
more than a pair of running shorts and 
sneakers, while heavy arctic clothing would 
weigh about 15 pounds more. In addition to 
the load imposed by this added weight, the 
hampering effects of heavy clothing on body 
movements could increase the work load 
about ten per cent.!” Under most conditions, 


17 Newburgh, 1949, p. 447. 


however, the utility and convenience of 
clothing far outweigh these minor disad- 
vantages. 

The Space Suit. Probably no other gar- 
ment is more essential to survival than the 
pressure suits which the astronauts wear into 
space. The basic suit consists of four layers: 
(1) a nylon comfort liner worn over specially 
ventilated cotton underwear, (2) a layer of 
neoprene-coated nylon which makes the suit 
airtight, and maintains the air pressure sur- 
rounding the body, (3) a layer of link net 
nylon to prevent the suit from ballooning in 
the vacuum of space, and (4) an outer layer 
of aluminized nylon that can withstand tem- 
peratures up to 800° F. and which will re- 
flect back most of the sun’s radiation. 


Figure 15-7. The aluminized pressure suit 
used by astronauts. The strap across the chest 
can be tightened to keep the suit from balloon- 
ing as atmospheric pressure decreases. 
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Figure 15-8. The astronauts’ thermal under- 
wear has ribbed sections that provide for circu- 
lation under the next layer of pressurized and 
rubberized nylon. 


The suit itself is manufactured by a pro- 
ducer of women’s girdles and_ brassieres — 
which is not so surprising in light of the 
fact that construction techniques for both 
types of garments have much in com- 
mon. Perfect fit is essential: You cannot, 
of course, walk in and get a _ pressure 
suit off the rack. To fit it properly requires 
more alterations than a bridal gown. The 
first step is the creation of an individual body 
mold. This is made by dressing the Astro- 
naut in cotton long john underwear and 
plastering him all over with wet strips of 
brown paper tape. After the tape dries, both 
it and the underwear are carefully cut away 
from his body, and the resultant mold is 
used ... for manufacture of the suit itself." 


18 Walter Schirra, ‘A Suit Tailor-Made for 
Space,” Life, August 1, 1960, p. 36. 


Fritz Goro, LIFE Magazine, (c) Time Inc. 


Figure 15-9. Suits designed for activity outside 
the space capsule must be hard enough to pro- 
tect the body against meteoroids. This one has 
bellowslike joints in the arms and legs to facili- 
tate movement. 


The underwear is cooled by water circula- 
tion, maintaining the inside of the suit at 
fairly constant temperatures, and the rub- 
berized layer is inflated to exert five pounds 
of pressure per square inch against the body. 
The circulation system also furnishes a sup- 
ply of oxygen to breathe, and carries away 
exhaled carbon dioxide as well as sweat and 
excess water vapor. Pressurizing has the 
effect of encasing the body in a rigid cylin- 
der, making movement — particularly small 
finger movement — very difficult. 

Many of the innovations that develop 
from space travel research will eventually be 
adapted to civilian use. It is predicted, for 
example, that temperature-controlled under- 
wear may soon be available for popular 
consumption. Yarns with relatively high elec- 
trical conductivity may be knitted into fab- 
ric that will have a cooling or heating effect 
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Figure 15-10. Specialized clothing extends man’s ac- Figure 15-11. The skier’s mask is bizarre 


tivities below water as well as above the earth’s surface. 


depending upon the environmental tempera- 
ture. The power source may be either a 
microscopic transistorized unit, or even pos- 
sibly solar radiation.’® 

Sports Clothes. Sports activity is one area 
of civilian life in which the individual is 
relatively uninhibited by the forces of fash- 
ion. Most sportsmen and athletes are willing 
to wear the most ludicrous attire if it im- 
proves their game or increases their prowess. 
There is still much of the fashion element in 
swimsuits, tennis shorts, ski wear, and golf 
clothes, but on the whole sportswear has 
encouraged the development of functional 
clothing more than almost any other area of 
human activity. 

Occupational Clothing. Unlike sports- 
wear, work clothing rarely influences the 
world of fashion, but it is another area in 
which function is often closely tied to de- 


19 Mary Prime, ““Temperature-Controlled Undies 
Seen Within Decade,” UP news release, January 10, 
1960. 
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but functional. 


sign. ‘The workman’s overalls with their 
various hangers and pockets for tools, the 
hardhats of construction workers, the mask 
and gloves of the welder, are all examples of 
clothing designed for a specific function. 
Clothing for the Physically Handicapped. 
There are probably over 30 million people 
in the United States today who are physi- 
cally handicapped. Dependency upon some- 
one else for help with the daily task of dress- 
ing can become a demoralizing problem. 
Specially designed garments that fit more 
loosely than those worn by the physically 
normal can help to camouflage a deformity, 
and provide ease in dressing that will con- 
tribute to the individual’s feeling of inde- 
pendence. Ifa person is confined to a wheel- 
chair, the clothing should be fitted to the 
figure in a sitting position. This means that 
for men, the trousers should be a few inches 
longer to provide for the bend in the knees, 
and jackets should be shorter to prevent 
bulking around the hips. Women’s skirts are 


more comfortable if they are moderately full. 
If the person propels his own wheelchair, 
sleeves cannot be too long or too loose or 
they will be soiled by or caught in the wheels, 
and they should be cut with full armholes 
so that shoulder movements are unrestricted. 

Front openings and easy fastenings facili- 
tate dressing with a minimum amount of 
help. Roomy pockets set low in the garment to 
avoid spilling provide secure places for com- 
monly needed articles, and often serve as an 
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extra pair of hands when operating a wheel- 
chair. Wrap-around garments, plackets and 
openings larger than usual, and tabs on the 
ends of zippers are all self-help features that 
simplify the task of dressing. 


Functionally designed clothing enables 
man to adapt to extremes in environ- 
mental conditions, and contributes to 
his convenience in performing spe- 
cialized tasks. 





SUMMARY - Clothes and Physical Well-Being 


Clothing functions to conserve body energy in the thermal regulation of 
physiological processes. The structural properties of fibers that relate to the 
thermal characteristics of clothing are fiber absorbency, resilience, and den- 
sity. The smoothness or fuzziness of the yarns, in turn, contribute to the 
textural quality of the fabric. Other properties of the fabric that are pertinent 
to thermal behavior include flexibility, porosity, compressional recovery, 
thickness, weight, finish, and color. The design and fit of the garment as well 
as the number of layers also help to determine the insulating value of 
clothing, which is expressed in terms of the unit of measurement called the 
clo. 

When the temperature of the air is higher than that of the skin, garments 
should be highly absorbent, light in color, and impermeable to air currents. 
If the atmosphere is both hot and humid, a minimum of clothing will permit 
a more efficient evaporation of perspiration from the skin. When tempera- 
tures are lower than that of the skin, the most effective barrier to heat loss 
from the body is a protected layer of still air. The ability of a garment to 
entrap air is the most reliable index of its potential warmth. 

In most cases, clothing contributes to the health and comfort of the body, 
but it can also be the indirect cause of skin irritations, infections, or other 
physiological problems. Functionally designed clothing greatly increases 
man’s versatility, and enhances his performance in various kinds of activity. 
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Clothing and Physical Appearance 


In 1965 Loudon Wainwright gave an entertaining account of his experience 
in acquiring his first London-tailored suit. One needs to go back to the org- 
inal story for the full flavor of Savile Row and particularly for the characteri- 
zation of Mr. Perry, the courteous tailor; but suffice it to say here that Mr. 
Wainwright felt splendidly rejuvenated in his elegant suit which covered up 
what he called “a substantial secret.” Before leaving the shop, he asked Mr. 
Perry if there had been any special problems in making the suit. Evasive at 
first, the tailor finally admitted after considerable prodding: “Well, sir .. . 
you have rather a long body, and that’s the thing we had to minimize. We 
had to lengthen your legs, so to speak, and shorten your body. Nothing 
serious, really, and it worked out quite well.’ This was the first time I'd 
heard of this particular defect in my structure, and I took another look in the 
mirrors. Mr. Perry was right. It was impossible to tell now where my short 
legs ended and my long body began.! 

Unfortunately, few individuals are endowed with perfect body proportions, 
and most people look better when their structural defects are camouflaged 
with clothing (see Figure 12-17). Effective use of the art elements in cos- 
tume can alter visual sizes and contours by modifying the frame of reference 
in which we perceive the human form. Attributes of the physical self can 
be maximized through an understanding of the cultural ideals to which we 
aspire, and a knowledge of the perceptual responses of the human eye. A 
skillful application of these principles to clothing can control the impressions 
that are picked up by the eye and subsequently interpreted by the brain. 


1 Loudon Wainwright, ‘‘Disguising the Man,” Life, April 2, 1965, p. 33. 
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Contemporary figure ideals change with the 
times. Over the centuries the human body, 
amazing in its plasticity, has been molded 
into an infinite variety of shapes, each of 
which in its day was considered to be the 
most desirable combination of proportions 
(see Figures 16-1 and 16-2). In addition to 
the manipulations possible through such 
devices as corsets, waist-cinchers, shoulder 
pads, and bust developers (men padded 
other parts of the anatomy in various periods 
of fashion history), certain physiological mu- 
tations take place over the years as a result 
of improved dietary habits and changes in 
physical activity. In general, Americans are 
slightly taller than they were a generation 


Figure 16-1. Changing ideals in women’s body 
proportions. 
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ago, with broader shoulders, narrower hips 
in relation to waistline circumference, and 
bigger feet. 

It is difficult to present a tangible model 
of an ideal figure, even within the confines 
of a particular fashion era. For one thing, 
it depends on whether your tastes run toward 
the Elizabeth Taylor or the Audrey Hepburn 
types. Furthermore, the actual tape mea- 
surements are not nearly as important as the 
visual proportion. Three figures with exactly 
the same bust, waist, and hip measurements 
can appear to be quite different in size if the 
length dimensions vary (Figure 16-3), or if 
the form is deep from front to back or wide 
from side to side (Figure 16-4). If we look 
to the international beauty contests, how- 
ever, it would seem that the criteria for 
“ideal” proportions are becoming quite uni- 
versal in nature. Beauty queen measurements 
seem to cluster around a height of five feet 
five or six inches, between 115 and 120 
pounds, with bust, waist, and hip measure- 
ments in the vicinity of 36”, 24”, and 36” 
respectively. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that a figure of any stature can appear to be 
in good proportion. It is for this reason that 
we will concentrate here on relative propor- 
tions rather than upon actual measurements.” 


1. Figure Proportion 


The unit of measurement used in Figures 
16-5 and 16-6 is expressed as head length, 
the distance from the crown of the head to 
the bottom of the chin. The average figure, 
both male and female, is approximately 


2For a comparison of specific measurements ac- 
cording to height and weight, see Henry Dreyfuss, 
The Measure of Man, Whitney Publications, Inc., 
New York, 1959, and Morton, 1964, pp. 38-40. 
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Figure 16-2. Changing ideals in men’s body proportions. 


seven-and-one-half heads high, with the full- 
est part of the hipline at wrist level dividing 
the total length exactly in half. The neck 
is about one-third the length of the head, 
and the shoulder line slopes a distance of a 
half head length from the level of the chin. 
The fullest part of the bust or chest is lo- 
cated two head lengths from the crown, and 
the smallest part of the waist (which coin- 
cides with the bend of the elbow) is two- 
and-two-thirds heads from the crown. Finger- 
tip, knee, calf, and ankle positions are 
indicated on the figure charts. 

Male and female proportions differ only in 
circumference ratios. The female figure, 
front view, has a hipline that is visually equal 
to the width of the shoulders. While mascu- 
line hips are also one-and-one-half heads 


wide, they appear more slender because they 
are balanced by a broad shoulder line (two 
heads wide) and a thicker waist (one-and- 
a-quarter heads). ‘There is also a greater dif- 
ference in depth ratios from front to back 
in the female figure than there is in the male 
with respect to bust/waist and waist/hip re- 
lationships. 

Body alignment is indicated by a perpen- 
dicular line falling from the ear lobe to the 
inside of the heel, and passing through the 
center of the shoulder and hipline and 
slightly to the front of the leg at knee level. 
The body weight at chest, waist, and hip 
levels is thus balanced on either side of the 
plumb line in profile view. Looking at the 
figure from the front, straight legs meet at 
upper thigh, knee, calf, and foot. 
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Figure 16-3. Variation 
in the length of the fig- 
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Figure 16-5. Average proportions of the female figure. 
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Figure 16-6. Average proportions of the male figure. 


Few figures will correspond to these 
models in all respects, but they are useful 
in identifying major departures from the 
physical norm of individual physiques. Com- 
parisons will be facilitated by dividing the 
figure into head-length squares, beginning 
with a plumb line down the centerfront, and 
marking the chin level with a horizontal 
line at night angles to it. The distance from 
the chin to the crown (not the top of the 
hair) can then be used as the unit of mea- 
sure to grid the rest of the figure. Figures 
16-7 through 16-10 show some common de- 
viations from the norm. 


2. The Face and Head 


As we have seen, the size of the head is sig- 
nificant in establishing the visual height of 


the body. Large heads tend to dwarf the 
body, while small head sizes increase the ap- 
parent span even though the individual may 
not be very tall in actual inches. Again, 
male and female proportions of the face and 
head are surprisingly similar, except for the 
fact that male contours are usually more 
angular, and the neck is thicker. 

Figure 16-1] illustrates the relative size 
and placement of the average facial features. 
The head itself from chin to crown is ovoid 
in shape, slightly wider on top than it is 
through the chin line. The face is roughly 
three-fourths as wide as it is long, and fullest 
through the temples. Eyes are in the center 
of the head halfway between crown and chin 
and are spaced the width of an eye apart. 
Brows arch above the eyes at a distance equal 
to the depth of an eye (including the lid). 
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Figure 16-8. This figure 
is taller and more slen- 
der than average, with 
body length equal to 
more than 7%4 heads. 
The torso is long-waisted 
but in proportion to the 
leg span. The lower leg 
is longer than average, 
legs slightly bowed. Right 
shoulder is higher than 
left with a correspond- 
ingly flatter hip on the 
right side. In profile, the 
body is in fair alignment 
but curves are flat and 
lack feminine contour. 
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Figure 16-7. This fig- 
ure, less than 7% head 
lengths, is visually shorter 
than average. Most of 
the length is lost in the 
upper leg since the torso 
is about a third of a head 
longer than the leg span. 
Shoulder line is more 
curved than usual; fleshy 
roll near waist, right hip 
irregular in contour. Legs 
meet from thigh to knee 
but do not touch at calves 
and ankles. In profile, 
body weight is forward 
with a _ lordosis curve 
caused by _ thrusting 
shoulders and_ buttocks 
back and stiffening knees. 


flattened 
anterior 
curve 
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head lowered 
short neck 





low chest 


short arms 


protruding 
abdomen 






full hip front 
to back 


short stocky 
legs 


























63%4 heads 








Figure 16-10. This is a 
tall, __well-proportioned, 
eight-head figure with 
only slight variation in 
shoulder heights and hip- 
line contours. In profile, 
body balance is de- 
stroyed; the head is 
held forward, shoulders 
rounded, chest fallen, ab- 


domen relaxed, and knees 
locked. 








8 heads 


head forward 


fallen chest 


protruding 
abdomen 


Figure 16-9. This figure, 
less than seven heads 
tall, gives a short, stocky 
appearance. The legs and 
arms are both quite short 
while the torso is average 
in proportion. Shoulders 
are fairly broad, the left 
one higher than the right, 
with a_ correspondingly 
flatter hipline on the 
right side. In profile, 
body weight is slumped 
forward, with chest fallen 
and abdomen protruding. 
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Figure 16-11. Average 
proportions of the hu- 
man head. 





eyes spaced width 
of an eye apart 








eyes in center 
of head 




















The tip of the nose falls approximately half- 
way between the eyebrows and the chin, and 
the center of the mouth is located a third of 
the way down from the nose. The corners 
of the mouth extend about to the center of 
each eye. The hairline begins one third of 
the way down from the crown to the brow, 
thus the eyebrows and nose divide the ideal 
face into thirds. Ears usually extend from 
eye level to nose. 

In profile view, the depth of the head is 
approximately equal to its length with the 
ear falling halfway between the front and 
the back of the head. The forehead, mouth 
and chin should be in a straight-line rela- 
tionship, and the bottom of the chin parallel 
to the floor. Many faces that are considered 
beautiful or handsome do not conform to 
this ideal, but an understanding of average 
facial contours will help to identify the fea- 
tures that should be emphasized through 
dress. Figures 16-12 and 16-13 demonstrate 
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variations in facial contours and feature 
placement. 


3. Composite Coloring 


Theoretically, the color of the skin could be 
identified anywhere on the body, but it is the 
most consistently exposed in hands and face, 
and it is in the face that skin tones are in 
closest juxtaposition to the colors of the hair 
and eyes. We have already seen how con- 
tiguous colors affect each other. The model 
skin type for most Caucasians has a balance 
of red and yellow pigments. ‘This is because 
we tend to associate that limited hue range 
with a healthy complexion: a predominance 
of yellow tones can give the skin a sickly 
pallor, while too much red causes the face 
to appear flushed and feverish. The color 
range for hair and eyes is too broad to define 
any kind of a model. 

When as in most cases the natural color- 
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Figure 16-13. The full, round face 
on the right is almost as wide as it 
is long. Eyes are widely spaced and 
set high in the head. Nose and 
neck are both short; chin protrudes 
into a jutting jaw line. 


ing is subdued, costume colors should be 
chosen with a view toward intensifying the 
pigmentation of hair and eyes. The three 
color areas should be studied carefully, how- 
ever, and given a color notation in order to 
determine the degree of contrast in the com- 
posite of individual coloring. — 

For example, there would be little hue 
contrast if a golden skin were combined with 
pale blonde hair and hazel eyes, while a 
blonde, blue-eyed person with predominantly 
pink skin would demonstrate a maximum 
contrast in hue. If the pale blonde with the 
golden skin had topaz eyes there would be 
little contrast either in hue or in value. 
Maximum value contrast would be found 
in the combination of near-white skin and 
raven hair. 

Intensity patterns are also critical. Clear 
strong colors such as bright blue eyes or vivid 
Titian-red hair are more forceful determi- 
nants of costume colors than the neutralized 
smokey tones of drab blonde or brown hair, 
gray eyes or olive complexions. 

In very general terms, individuals fall 
either into warm or cool types of composite 


Figure 16-12. The face on the left 
is long and narrow, and the head 
is shallow in the depth of the 
crown. Forehead and chin are 
slightly receding. Other features 
are in good proportion. 














coloring. The warm type has a predomi- 
nance of red-orange or yellow-orange pigmen- 
tation, with brown, sometimes greenish 


shadows or overtones. Eyes are usually 
brown, black, or a little on the greenish side, 
and the hair may vary from red to dark 
brown. Cool types combine blue, violet, 
gray, or green eyes with skin tones of 
yellow-orange that lean toward the yellow 
side. Skin shadows are blue or red-violet, 
and hair may be blonde, black, or one of the 
cooler browns. 

Texture should also be considered in the 
overall analysis of physical attributes. Skin 
may be smooth, clear, and transparent, or 
it may be rough and blemished. The tex- 
tural quality of hair may vary anywhere from 
fine, straight and lustrous to the coarse and 
tightly curled. These characteristics may be 
masked or exaggerated through the choice of 
dress. 


In visual appearance, every individual 
is a unique combination of contours, 
proportions, textures and colors. 
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SUMMARY -: The Physical Self 


Cultural ideals of the human form have been studied as a basis for iden- 
tifying the unique attributes of individual physical conformations. Anthro- 
pometric data now available indicate that the relative proportions of the 
human face and figure are approximately the same for both sexes, varying 
only in circumference measurements and angularity of contour. Actual mea- 
surements are less significant in conveying a visual impression of size than 
the ratio of head size to other proportions of the body. Hue, value, and in- 
tensity patterns in the composite coloring of individuals establish a distinctive 
set of characteristics that influence the effect of costume colors that are com- 
bined with it. The textural qualities of skin and hair are additional aspects 
of the physical self that may be obscured or enhanced by the visual elements 
of dress. 


TREES @ Rages PONS ES 
OMe AISNE GtCU MURS) Wels 


Most people believe what they see. Scien- 
tific studies of visual perception, however, 
indicate that we do not always see things 
as they actually exist, for what we see is not 
merely a matter of visual images being 
picked up by the retina of the eye, as a 
camera receives images through its lens. 
Rather, the optical image is transmitted to 
the brain for an interpretation of its mean- 
ing. Seeing is combined with judgment, and 
the human organism looks for cues or clues 
in making discriminations regarding the size, 
color, and shape of objects. 

If we were to see a figure floating in space, 
we would have no way of judging its ap- 
proximate size. But if the figure is placed 
in connection with common objects of 
known dimensions (Figure 16-14), we are 
able at least to guess its relative size. ‘Thus, 
our judgments of the visual shape, size, and 
color of objects are made in relation to the 
total perceptual field in which the objects 
are found. 

Perhaps most important of all is the fact 
that the human brain seeks to establish 
some order or meaning among the visual 


stimuli that it receives. This tendency to 
organize our perceptual field into a meaning- 
ful whole is demonstrated in Figure 16-15. 
The shape represented in A combines nine 
straight lines in a configuration that we can 
easily recognize as a cubic rectangle. Even 
though the same form is contained within 


Figure 16-14. This unseemly combination of 
yisual objects forces us to see the human figure 
as a Lilliputian. In reality, the gargantuan 
scissors were constructed to make a normal- 
sized actor appear to dwindle in size. 


Universal Pictures 
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Figure 16-15. Few people are able to see the 
simple figure on the left in the more complex 
one to the right. B includes A so successfully 
that the simple figure is imperceptible. The 
brain reorganizes the elements in B into a 
totally new configuration, demonstrating that 
separate parts are less meaningful than a uni- 
fied whole. 


B, the simple figure of the cubic rectangle 
becomes imperceptible because the addi- 
tional lines in the more complex figure 
change its meaning entirely. 

This search for unity, or sensory organiza- 
tion as the Gestalt psychologists call it, also 
causes us to “see” illusions. If you cover the 
right illustration in the figure below, you will 
perceive the solid black bar to be rather large. 
If you cover the left illustration, the dark 
bar looks short. In effect, we have organized 
the elements in each of these units, and 


Figure 16-16. Sensory organization. 


made a visual judgment on the basis of size 
comparisons. In like manner, all of our 
visual discriminations are made in relation 
to the total field in which they are found. 
In order to see anything as “big” or “small,” 
estraicht ator .<Ciirved.: | TedquormOl1alice a 
we must have some basis for comparison. II- 
lusions occur as a result of assimilation or 
contrast. Assimilation illusions are those 
which minimize or camouflage the deviant 
parts by increasing the similarity of relation- 
ship of the parts to the whole. Contrast 
illusions are those which exaggerate the de- 
viant parts by placing them in juxtaposition 
with elements that are extremely dissimilar. 
In the following sections we will examine 
some of the ways in which optical illusions 
occur in line, shape, size, texture, and color. 


1. Line 


Illusions in the apparent length, direction, 
or curvature of lines are quite common. The 
best known perhaps is the Miiller-Lyer illu- 
sion in which a line is divided into two equal 


Zi ee 


Figure 16-17. The Miiller-Lyer illusion. 


segments. Observers consistently see seg- 
ment A as being shorter in length than B. 
One explanation is the tendency of the eye 
to follow along the path of a line. In 
segment B, the eye continues along a path 
that exceeds the actual length of the line, 
whereas in A, the eye is forced to reverse its 
direction abruptly at the ends and thus 
travels a seemingly shorter distance. The 
effect is compounded by the fact that the 
observer sees each segment as a whole, in- 
cluding the angles; as a unit, B is really 





Figure 16-18. The horizontal-vertical illusion. 


longer than A and this impression carries 
over to the parts of the whole which the 
observer imagines himself to be judging. 
Another illusion is that vertical lines are 
often perceived to be longer than horizontal 
lines of the same length. This has been ex- 
plained by the theory that the eye moves 
more easily along a horizontal plane, and 
because it requires greater effort to ascend 
the: vertical, the distance’ seems longer, In 
the illustration above, the horizontal is also 
bisected by the vertical. In terms of the eye 
movement theory, travel along the horizontal 
is interrupted before reaching the other end 
and diverted in an upward direction. The 
effects of line interruption are obvious in 
Figure 16-19. Naive subjects consistently 
take lines B and C to be shorter in length 
than A, and at the same time believe that 
the middle segment of line C is longer than 


Figure 16-19. The effects of subdivision. 
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either section of B. The same illusion occurs 
in D and E; the middle segment in D ap- 
pears to be longer than the middle segment 
of E. Segments that are adjacent to long 
line lengths seem smaller by comparison, 
while segments adjacent to shorter lines ap- 
pear longer. 

Further error in the judgment of line 
length is caused by our tendency to read 
perspective into a figure. The parallelogram 
below is usually seen as a slanted surface, 
and because we “know” that the left paral- 
lelogram is larger than the right one, we 


Cc B 


A 


Figure 16-20. The Sander parallelogram. 


assume its diagonal CA to be longer than 
the diagonal AB. 

Adjacent lines and angles cause a distor- 
tion not only in the apparent length, but also 
in the direction and curvature of lines. The 


Figure 16-21. Zéllner’s illusion of direction. 
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heavy black verticals in Figure 16-21, for 
example, appear not to be parallel. Cross 
lines slanting upward force the verticals to 
veer to the left, while diagonals that slant 
down to the right make the vertical shoot 
up to the right. The illusion is increased if 
the page is turned at about a 45 degree 
angle. Straight lines can also be made to 
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Figure 16-22. Illusions of curvature. 


bend in one direction or another. In Figure 
16-22, the heavy black lines in A appear to 
bow out in the center, those in B appear 
slightly concaved. Such illusions have been 
explained by the theory of figural after-effects 
that operate much like the phenomenon of 
the after-image in color. If the eye is fixed 
on a field that seems to converge in the 
center, the after-effect on the secondary 
figure is just the opposite, outward curvature. 
When the field bends outward from the 
center, as it does in B above, the after-effect 
is an opposing inward curvature. (It will 
also be noted that because the field of B 
tends to be seen in perspective, the enclosed 
border does not seem square.) Experiments 
in figural after-effects demonstrate that when 
a subject observes a slightly curved line in 
a vertical position for several minutes, a 
straight line shown next to it will appear to 
curve in the opposite direction. These same 
effects are observed when the hand follows 
a curved edge repeatedly and then shifts to 
a straight edge. 














Figure 16-23. The emergence of shape. 


2. Shape 


Illusions in shape or contour are just as 
numerous. In Chapter 12 we discussed the 
emergence of a “figure” as distinct from the 
background of a design. Usually we think 
of shape as something that is defined by an 
outline, but figures often emerge as a result 
of the eye connecting points in space. The 
four illustrations in Figure 16-23 demon- 
strate this phenomenon. This tendency to 
see continuous closed figures is called the 
law of closure.* 

Shape is also affected by the element of 
shading which can give the impression of 
protuberances or indentations regardless of 
the outer contour of an object. The first 
illustration in Figure 16-24 appears as a flat 





A 


Figure 16-24. The effects of shading on con- 
tour. 


disk, whereas the other two take on the 
third dimension of depth. It is this char- 
acteristic that accounts for the fact that 
lustrous fabrics with brilliant highlights have 
a wide range of gradients and thus empha- 
size body protuberances. 


3K. Koftka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, 
Kegan Paul, London, 1935. 


Figure 16-25. The reinforcement of parallel 
contours. 


Contours that are parallel will be seen to 
reinforce one another in direct proportion 
to their nearness. In Figure 16-25 the 
oblique lines of the lower quadrilateral are 
closer together and reinforce the verticality 
of the shape. In the upper quadrilateral, the 
horizontals are closer together, and even 
though the sides are the same length in 
both, the upper figure emphasizes width 
rather than verticality. It is also difficult to 
see that the top horizontal lines of both 
shapes are equal in length, and that the 
width of the lower shape actually exceeds its 
height. 

Contours can be masked as well as rein- 
forced. In Figure 16-15 we saw how simple 
figures may be included and at the same 
time obscured by more complex configura- 
tions. The transformation may be accom- 


Figure 16-26. The masking of a figure. 
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plished in a number of ways such as con- 
tinuing lines beyond projecting corners of 
the simpler figure, concealing flat sides by 
placing other lines beyond them, dividing 
the interior space with contradictory lines, 
etc. In short, the major characteristics of a 
shape may be concealed by the addition of 
new parts.* 

The visual proportions of a shape are af- 
fected by the same comparisons and con- 
trasts that affect the visual lengths of lines. 
Again in Figure 16-25 the upper quadri- 
lateral appears as a wide shape and the 
lower one as a tall shape even though the 
heights of both are approximately the same. 
The oblique lines look short when juxta- 
posed to wider horizontals, and longer when 
adjacent to narrower horizontals. 


3. Size or Space 


Difference in apparent sizes has already been 
demonstrated in Figure 16-16. The organi- 
zation of similar elements of an object forces 
the dissimilar element further toward the 
extreme of its variant dimension. The cen- 
ter circles in Figure 16-27 appear to be 
different. Surrounded by larger shapes in 
A, the circle shrinks; next to smaller shapes 
in B, the circle swells. 

In addition to such size comparisons, the 
dimensions of an object are altered by the 


Figure 16-27. Illusions of size. 
A 
4R. S. Woodworth and H. Schlosberg, Expert- 


mental Psychology, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., New York, 1963, p. 416. 
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Figure 16-28. Illusions of filled and unfilled space. 


well known illusions of “filled” and “un- 
filled” space. Generally the filled space ap- 
pears greater in magnitude than the empty 
space, as illustrated in Figure 16-28. The 
series of dots in A seem to carry the eye a 
greater distance than the blank space be- 
tween the two series. A similar illusion is 
perceived in B with the solid length of line 
appearing slightly longer than the same 
amount of unfilled space to the nght. The 
effect is heightened in C, and most obvious 
in D. It becomes clear from these illustra- 
tions that the size of the interval between 
the verticals influences the extent of the il- 
lusion. The wider the interval the greater 
the illusion, i.e., as the space between the 
short verticals increases, subjects tend to 
increase their estimation of the horizontal 
distance traversed. The illusion is diminished 
as the spaces between the parts become so 
numerous that they are regarded as a whole 
rather than as individual lines. 

An extension of this principle is illustrated 
in Figure 16-29. The “filled” square (A) 
that is divided vertically seems broader than 
it is high, while the square divided horizon- 
tally (B) increases in apparent height.® ‘The 
addition of the perpendicular line in square 

> The extent of this illusion has been tested more 
recently and reported in Lucy Stewart and Rose 
Padgett, “Interval Influence in Overestimation of 
Vertical and Horizontal Dimension,’ Journal of 


Home Economics, Vol. 57, No. 2, February 1965, 
pp. 133-137. 


C superimposes the horizontal-vertical illu- 
sion on the total area and compounds the 


Figure 16-29. The effects of space division ys. 
filled space. 








A B Cc 
Figure 16-30. The effects of divided space. 


effect of increased vertical dimension, Illus- 
tration C also demonstrates the opposing 
effects of the principle of space division 
versus the principle of filled space. In 
Figure 16-30 the effects of space division are 
obvious. Large, unbroken areas (A) seem 
more expansive than equal areas divided into 
smaller segments. When the division occurs 
vertically, the vertical illusion is increased 
(B), and when the division occurs horizon- 
tally (C), the horizontal illusion is increased. 


Figure 16-31. Carmichael makes an unsuc- 
cessful application of the principle of vertical 
illusion. 









Do YOU THINK THE 
STRIPES MAKE ME 
LOOK TALLER 7 
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The effects of subdivision are the same for 
spaces as they are for lines (see Figure 16- 
19). The important point is that space di- 
visions are seen as individual parts of the 
whole, while filled space is perceived more 
in terms of overall surface pattern. Like poor 
Carmichael (Figure 16-31), those who con- 
fuse the two principles in application to 
dress end up with reverse effects. 

As soon as we combine the element of a 
gradient with the effects of filled space, we 
complicate the illusion of size by introduc- 
ing imagined perspective. In Figure 16-32, 
the straight verticals in A produce the same 
horizontal increase that they did in Figure 
16-29, but in B, because the width gradient 
is reduced along the top level of the square, 
we see lines fading away in the distance and 
receive an impression of continuous depth. 
In D, the effect of horizontally-filled space 
is compounded by the gradation of lines 
from the bottom to the top of the square, 
creating the illusion of continuous distance. 
In B, the gradient counteracts the effect of 
filled space, while in D the effect is exagger- 
ated. 


Figure 16-32. The effects of gradation on ap- 
parent size. 
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Figure 16-33. Size as determined by visual dis- 
tance: the increasing size of the vertical blocks 
is illusory. 


The tendency to read perspective into a 
figure accounts for many illusions of size 
and space, just as it does in judging the 
length of lines. The most familiar of these 
is illustrated in Figure 16-33. Because we 
tend to perceive converging lines as the 
vanishing point in linear perspective, we 
expect objects of the same size to be cor- 
respondingly smaller in “the distance.” 
When their size does not diminish in pro- 
portion to the angle, the result is a distor- 
tion in our judgment of their actual dimen- 
sions. 


4. Texture 


Textural contrasts create illusions in much 
the same way that filled space contrasts with 
unfilled space. Visual texture is, in fact, a 
kind of filled space. Visually, we might 
define texture as being composed of raised 
parts or projections, and depressions or areas 
between them. Large projections or wide 
gaps between them create deep, coarse tex- 
tures, while perfectly flat surfaces with no 


projections or depressions result in smooth 
textures that are comparable to unfilled 
space. 

Obtrusiveness of texture will tend to ex- 
tend the size of the area which it covers. 
This principle also applies to the size of dots 
or the scale of figures in a printed fabric. 
The mere number or obtrusiveness of the 
parts will increase the apparent size of the 
whole. As the number of projections (or 
figures) in the filled space increases, the 
visual area will seem to increase until the 
parts become too numerous to be perceived 
separately. 

Earlier we discussed the effects of gra- 
dients or shading on the visual impressions 
of contours (see page 324 and Figure 16-24). 
Textures having a close range of gradients, 
1.e., diffused or equal brightness from the 
edges to the folds, will produce soft, ill- 
defined contours that the eye will have diff- 
culty in seeing. But if the protuberance con- 
trasts sharply with the depression, with the 
gradient covering a wide range from light to 
dark, the contour will become more impres- 
sive and well-defined. 

Textural comparisons or contrasts are 
much like size comparisons, Coarse textures 
seen against smooth textures will increase 
the effect of their difference. Smooth lus- 
trous satin will make a porous skin appear 
grainy and pockmarked, while in compari- 
son with rough-textured tweeds the same 
skin may look smooth and clear. 


SeColon 


Color illusions have been discussed to some 
extent in Chapter 12 but it will be helpful 
here to review the basic color principles that 
affect our perception of color and its subse- 
quent influence on our visual impressions. 
Color perception involves the same kind of 
sensory organization that we discussed 
earlier, in which we recognize the similarity 





and dissimilarity among combined elements. 
Colors that are very similar in their dimen- 
sions of hue, value, and/or intensity will 
have their slight differences exaggerated 
when placed in close juxtaposition, while 
the contrasts between colors that are strik- 
ingly different will be emphasized still 
further. 

The principle of simultaneous contrast 
describes the process whereby the eye adjusts 
itself to the predominant color of the field, 
accepting it as the norm and seeing all other 
colors as deviations from the norm in vary- 
ing degrees. Try this experiment in simul- 
taneous contrasts: cut out four identical 
figures from a blue-green color swatch that 
is medium in value and intensity. Place 
each one in the center of a larger field, one 
white, one black, and the other two of 
medium value and intensity but one yellow- 
green in hue, and the other, purple-blue. In 
the black field where the norm is darkness, 
the blue-green figure will appear lightest in 
value of all four figures. On the white field 
where the norm is lightness, it will appear 
darkest in value. Seen against the yellow- 
green field, the figure will take on a bluish 
cast, and against the purple-blue it will seem 
greener. 

After-image is a response to a color stimu- 
lus so strong that satiation or fatigue over- 
takes the nerve endings in the eye. Strenuous 
activity on the part of one retinal area in- 
duces an opposing activity in an adjacent 
area—a kind of internal complementary 
chemical reaction. Effects of the after-image 
can be demonstrated in another experiment: 
cut out a figure from a bright green color 
swatch that is medium to light in value, and 
mount it on a larger field of black to en- 
hance its intensity. Prepare four other fields 
the same size as the black mounting, one a 
neutral gray, another bright yellow, a third 
bright red, and the fourth light blue. Look 
fixedly at the mounted green figure for a 
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minute or more and then shift the gaze to 
the center of the gray field and you will see 
a reflection of the figure’s image in comple- 
mentary magenta. Because the gray has no 
hue of its own, the complement is seen in 
its pure form. Repeat the experiment, trans- 
ferring the gaze from the original green fig- 
ure to each of the other three fields. On the 
yellow field, the magenta after-image will 
mix with the hue of the field and appear 
orange; on the other two surfaces a similar 
mixture will occur—the magenta after- 
image will mix with the red field to produce 
a darker, more intense red-purple figure, and 
with the blue field to create a purple figure. 

Several other factors affecting our percep- 
tion of color should be mentioned. Differ- 
ences in light source, or the effects of colored 
illuminants were discussed briefly in Chap- 
ter 12. The eye readily adjusts itself to dif- 
ferent levels of illumination after prolonged 
exposure. Everyone has had the experience 
of entering a darkened room after being in 
bright sunlight and suffering from momen- 
tary blindness. Gradually we begin to see 
differences between light and dark objects 
in the room and eventually we regain our 
“normal” vision in which all colors in the 
room take on their familiar relationship to 
each other. Standing in strong sunlight, we 
find it difficult to see clearly those objects 
that are in the shadows, but once in the 
shade the eye adapts to the reduced illumina- 
tion and the overcast of shadow disappears, 
while at the same time objects out in the 
sunlight become too bright for us to see 
comfortably. 

Very strong contrasts of color repeatedly 
juxtaposed in large or equal amounts will 
produce what is known as flicker, or chro- 
matic vibration, Stark black and bmiliant 
white, for example, combined into a large 
check or pattern will create a pulsating effect 
in which the figures seem to jump or quiver 
on the surface. Strong complements com- 
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bined in similar fashion produce equally un- 
stable images that the eye has difhculty 
bringing into focus. The illusion is reduced 
if the contrasting figures are separated by a 
neutral ground. ‘The illusion is reversed if 
the figures are so small that the eye does not 
perceive them as individual units; contrasts 
then fuse to give an additive mixture that 
move toward neutral gray. 

The “spreading” effect of colors that seem 
to “mix in the eye” results in the exact op- 
posite of the principle of simultaneous con- 
trast. Small spots of medium blue, for ex- 
ample, on a white ground will not appear 
darker and more intense as they would if 
they were seen as independent contrasts. 
Rather, the white will seem to mix with the 
blue and give a total impression of a lighter 
blue. 

Experimental studies have also indicated 
that most subjects tend to perceive strong 
saturated colors and warm hues as being 
closer (and therefore larger), as opposed to 
the cool and/or grayed colors which seem 
farther in the distance (and_ therefore 
smaller). Perspective can be considerably 
distorted by reversing advancing and reced- 
ing colors in the visual field. 

The combined effects of color are com- 
plicated by the fact that we rarely have the 
opportunity to judge a color against a single 
contrast. In a normal situation, our field of 
vision includes many colors, all of which 


have an effect upon one another. In cos- 
tume, it is not merely the garment color 
against skin, but skin against hair and eyes, 
and all of it together against a background. 
Regardless of the advancing or receding 
qualities of its color, any object will be less 
conspicuous if it is similar to its background 
in hue, value, and intensity. Objects that 
differ sharply from their backgrounds in 
any one of the color dimensions will stand 
out in greater contrast. 

Moreover, the average observer cannot 
isolate his perception of hue from the other 
dimensions of lightness and brightness. It 
was indicated that neutrals will brighten 
colors by virtue of their intensity contrast; 
yet a dark neutral such as black will provide 
a minimum of contrast against a bright but 
dark blue because the values are so similar. 
At the opposite end of the scale, we might 
assume that black would intensify the pig- 
mentation in the skin, but the greater con- 
trast occurs in value rather than intensity; 
black makes the skin seem whiter by com- 
parison, and as colors ascend the value scale 
they automatically decrease their intensity. 
Whenever two principles appear to be in 
competition, the one having the greater de- 
gree of contrast will usually take precedence. 


The size, shape, and color of objects 
are relative to the total situation in 
which they are found. 


SUMMARY : Illusory Responses of the Human Eye 


Illusions in the visual appearance of objects is largely a function of the 
sensory organization that takes place in the brain, through which we tend to 
perceive the similarities and the differences of juxtaposed elements in the 
visual field. Elements that are similar to one another, having a commonality 
of line, shape, size, texture, or color, tend to fall into a single configuration 
to which the law of closure is applied. Similarity or repetition of parts tends 
to reinforce or strengthen the total configuration. Conversely, single parts 
that are clearly differentiated from all the others that resemble one another 


will be conspicuous by their contrast. 
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Any abrupt change in line direction, contour, dimension, surface quality, 
or color will produce contrast. Illusions specifically related to line have been 
discussed in terms of the eye movement theory and the effects of bisection, 
perspective, and after-mages. Shapes may be altered through masking or 
the use of gradients, and reinforced through concentric or parallel repetition. 
Size comparisons are affected by the principles of space division, and “filled” 
vs. “unfilled” space, and also by the tendency to read perspective into visual 
impressions. T’extural contrasts contribute to illusory responses in much the 
same way as size and space comparisons. The principles of simultaneous con- 
trast and the after-image account for the majority of illusions that are expe- 


rienced in relation to color. 


TRUS TON 


Application of the principles of illusion to 
dress) can alter the frame of reference in 
which we perceive the human form. Physical 
aspects of the body that cannot otherwise 
be controlled through balanced diet, ade- 
quate exercise, and/or corrective posture can 
be manipulated in the direction of the de- 
sired proportion by a skillful use of the visual 
components of dress. By now we should be 
acutely aware of the importance of the 
organized whole. To concentrate on the 
sizes and shapes of individual parts of the 
body is to run the risk of camouflaging a 
minor problem with a solution that accen- 
tuates a major one. The most effective mask- 
ing for a full, irregular hipline is a skirt that 
is full enough to obscure the contour com- 
pletely. A widened hemline, however, also 
has the effect of diminishing apparent 
height, and unfortunately, broad hips often 
go hand in hand with short stature. It may 
be helpful to demonstrate a systematic ap- 
plication of illusion principles to specific 
figure types. 


1. The Full Figure 


If we go back to the silhouette in Figure 
16-7, we see a form with a totally unique 
combination of physical attributes. Several 


GND ReEsS'S 


of the problem areas can be eliminated 
immediately by improving the posture. 
Without changing any of the actual dimen- 
sions, the proportions of the profile figure 
are considerably altered by flexing the knees, 
tucking the buttocks under the pelvis, 
straightening the back body curve, and pull- 


Figure 16-34. The effects of improved body 


alignment. 
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ing in the abdomen. The roll near the waist 
and the irregular contour of the hip can be 
controlled by a well-fitting foundation gar- 
ment which again does not change body 
proportion, but simply redistributes soft flesh 
into a smooth line. 

Assuming that the objective is to make 
the figure conform more closely to the visual 
proportions of the average model, we can 
then identify the illusions we wish to create. 
The major problem is that of organizing the 
whole into an illuson of increased height. 
Since the length of the waist is normal and 
the legs are slender and well-shaped below 
the knee, the alteration in visual length 
should be concentrated between the waist 
and knee. Other desirable illusions of sec- 
ondary importance would be: (1) decreasing 
the width of the waist, (2) increasing bust- 
line contour, (3) straightening the shoulder 
line, and (4) concealing the full hip and 
heavy upper thigh from front to back. 

Each of the two designs in Figure 16-35 
have been traced over the contours of Figure 
16-7. (Note: the drawings in Figures 16-34 


Figure 16-35. The full figure. 








Figure 16-36. The slender figure. 


through 16-38 are tracings made over the 
body silhouettes of Figures 16-7 through 
16-10; their proportions may be verified by 
superimposing each drawing over the original 
figure.) A comparison of the visual impres- 
sions made by each can be explained in 
terms of the optical illusions presented in the 
foregoing section. Application of the Miiller- 
Lyer principle (Figure 16-17) is fairly ob- 
vious. In A, the eye travels along a vertical 
path that has no definite termination point. 
In B, the effects of the horizontal-vertical il- 
lusion (Figure 16-18) are totally obscured by 
the reinforcement of the waistline horizontal 
in contrasting value and extension into the 
cuff line. If the eye does in fact get started 
along the vertical path of the centerfront 
closing, it is quickly returned to the waist- 
line via the downward angles of the arrow. 
The effects of subdivision are readily ap- 
parent in the contrasting proportions of the 
skirt panels. The vertical seams in A divide 
the width of the skirt into three unequal yet 


similar spaces, while in B the contrasting nar- 
rowness of the two side panels makes the 
center one seem broader than it really is 
(refer back to Figures 16-19 and 16-27). 

The reinforcement of parallel contours 
(Figure 16-25) has already been noted in 
the continuation of horizontal shapes of the 
belt and cuffs in B, but the width is repeated 
again in the broadened sweep of the hem 
and emphasized by contrast with the dimin- 
ished width of the shoulders. The same prin- 
ciple of parallel contours accounts for the 
illusion of shoulder slope and curvature. In 
B, the downward curve of the raglan sleeve 
line reinforces the slope of the shoulders; in 
A, the outwardly slanting vertical of the 
set-in sleeve masks the curve beneath it. 

The use of gradients should also be noted 
in comparing the effects of the two designs 
(Figure 16-32). The radiation of lines from 
the waistline of A suggests increased length 
from hem to waist and from shoulder to 
waist, resulting in a diminished width of 
the waistline. The gradients in the skirt of 
B are too far apart at the waist to suggest 
a vanishing point, converging instead at an 
imaginary distance (somewhere around the 
head) in a manner that reinforces the pyra- 
midal shape of the total figure. 

‘The major space divisions in A are vertical 
(Figure 16-30) with the strongest contrasts 
focused near the center of the figure at neck 
and waist in a fashion that again leads the 
eye in a vertical direction. Space divisions 
in B are both vertical and horizontal, but 
the stronger contrast is crosswise rather than 
lengthwise. The belt effect in A, inciden- 
tally, actually begins above the waist, giving 
an illusion of increased length from waist to 
knee. The hairstyle in A also reduces ap- 
parent head size, contributing to the over- 
all impression of added height. In short, 
design A more nearly meets the objectives of 
illusion outlined in our preliminary analysis 
of body proportions. 
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2. The Slender Figure 


In Figure 16-8 we have a fairly well-propor- 
tioned individual, slightly taller than aver- 
age, who is able to wear a wide range of 
designs. A long waist and long legs are not 
usually considered disadvantageous unless 
they shorten other body dimensions by com- 
parison. ‘The major goal of visual organiza- 
tion would be to impart softening lines to 
body angularity and emphasize feminine 
contours of bust and hip. The two designs in 
Figure 16-36 both employ horizontal lines as 
the major constituents or elements. The 
total effects of the two are quite different, 
however, and illustrate the fundamental 
difference between the principle of space 
division and the principle of filled and un- 
filled space (Figures 16-28, 16-29, and 
16-30). 

Design A divides the bodice length into 
two unequal parts, with the neck tie provid- 
ing a third but less well-defined horizontal 
division. A softly curved line is placed di- 
rectly below the bust, increasing contour 
through that area of the body, and at the 
same time introducing added fullness in fab- 
ric. ‘The slightly pegged skirt also adds full- 
ness through the upper hip and _ increases 
the contrast between waist and hip propor- 
tions. In profile view, the gathers above the 
midriff front and back also create a greater 
difference in apparent sizes of the bust and 
waistline measurements (see Figures 16-25 
and 16-27). 

The horizontals in design B are used to fill 
space rather than divide it. The addition of 
a gradient in the spacing increases the 1il- 
lusion of greater height (Figure 16-32). 
Exposure of the full length of the arm con- 
tributes two long and slender verticals that 
reinforce the tubular shape of the body. 
The straight lines that run from shoulder to 
shoulder make the difference in the slope of 
the two shoulders more obvious. ‘The figure 
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appears cylindrical and lacking in contour 
with little apparent difference in bust, waist, 
and hipline measurements. 


3. The Short Figure 


The major problem in Figure 16-9 is lack 
of stature. While the torso is average in pro- 
portion, the arms and legs are short. Stock- 
iness of build contributes to a dwarfing of 
the figure. In Figure 16-37, design A avoids 
horizontal lines that will destroy any illusion 
of height. There is minimal contrast at 
the bottom of the coat, pockets are incon- 
spicuous slot pockets that are set on a slant, 
and the hat is restricted in the width of the 
brim and has a high tapered crown that 
helps to increase the illusion of height (see 
Figures 16-18 and 16-25). 

The coat is  single-breasted, carefully 
shaped at the waist, and cut a little on the 


Figure 16-37. The short figure. 





short side in order to make the legs look 
as long as possible. The long roll of the 
lapel reinforces the length of the tie on 
either side. It should be noted that there is 
no horizontal break between the end of a 
short tie and the top of the trousers. A 
shirt collar with long points also helps to 
reduce the width of the face. The trousers 
are tapered, pleatless, and trimly fitted. ‘They 
are cut long enough to cover the top of the 
shoe and finished without a cuff, again to 
elongate the legs. 

The double-breasted blazer in B is cut 
just full enough through the waist to give 
a broad, boxy look through the torso, which 
is accentuated by the squarish placement of 
buttons and the wide flap pockets that draw 
attention to the sides of the figure. The 
lapel V is shortened, and width through the 
face is reinforced by horizontal bow tie, 
spreading collar tabs, and a broad-brimmed 
hat with flat crown. Trouser legs are cut 
full enough to give a baggy effect, and their 
short length is exaggerated by the double 
line of the cuff. Strong value contrast be- 
tween the jacket and trousers emphasizes the 
horizontal space division and gives the figure 
a top-heavy appearance. Alternating values 
in light hat, dark tie, white shirt, dark blazer, 
light pants, dark shoes, create a spotty ef- 
fect, and at the same time present a series 
of rather powerful horizontal barriers. The 
total effect is so exaggerated that the figure 
appears to be caricatured. It is a prize ex- 
ample of contrast illusions, while A illus- 
trates the effect of assimilation illusions. 


4. The Tall Figure 


The major problem in Figure 16-10 is largely 
a matter of posture which should be im- 
proved through corrective exercises. It is 
possible, however, to camouflage postural 
defects with optical illusions in dress. Fig- 
ure 16-38 shows two profile views which 








Nee 


demonstrate the effects of the Zollner illu- 
sion (Figure 16-21) on the alignment of the 
body. Oblique lines that contradict the per- 
pendicular force the latter in the direction 
that will maintain its right-angle relationship 
to the crossbars. A figure that appears to be 
slumped forward, therefore, will counteract 
the slant by jacket lengths that are slightly 
shorter in back than in front, and pocket 
lines which repeat the angle, as in A. The 
slouch is exaggerated in B by pocket and 
jacket lines that slant downward from front 
to back, and also by over-fitting the back 
of the jacket. A round shoulder is improved 
by slanting the shoulder seam back from 
neck to armscye, and accentuated by a seam 
that shoots forward, as in B. 

The same principles of illusion that we 
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have been discussing in relation to figure 
types also apply to the selection of necklines 
that frame the face.® Like other aspects of 
body contour, the shape of the face cannot 
be treated out of context to the whole. 
Most people seek to draw attention to the 
face because it is probably the area that is 
most expressive of one’s personality. For 
this reason, the selection of necklines, hats, 
and hairstyles is usually given special con- 
sideration. One should keep in mind always 
that the visual size of the head is a key fac- 
tor in judging the overall proportions of the 
rest of the figure. Full, loose hairstyles and 
large-brimmed hats that are generally more 
flattering to facial features increase head 
size and reduce height proportionately. Ex- 
cept in the case of the rangy figure, the in- 
dividual is forced to accept a compromise. 


5. Textures and Colors 


It is important to remember that every tex- 
ture has an independent effect upon body 
size and contour. Bulky, heavy fabrics, such 
as tweeds, shetlands, wide-waled corduroys, 
and thick bouclés add bulk to the figure and 
increase apparent size. They help to fill out 
a tall, slender figure and conceal its angular- 
ity. Stiff textures also increase size, but often 
mask irregular contours effectively by super- 
imposing their own firm shape over parts of 
the silhouette. ‘Textures that have luster call 
attention to body contours by virtue of their 
wide range of gradients (see Figure 16-24). 
Supple fabrics tend to emphasize the figure 
if allowed to cling to body curves, Trans- 
parent textures are also figure-revealing; if 
they are stiff in addition to transparent (e.g., 


6 Specific illustrations of such application are too 
numerous in the literature to warrant repeating here. 
For example: Hillhouse, 1963, Chapter 6, “Face- 
Framing Details’; Cotten, 1949, pp. 72-83; Cham- 
bers and Moulton, 1961, p. 66; Esquire’s Fashion 
Guide, pp. 31-37. See bibliography at end of chap- 
ter for complete notations. 
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organdy, tulle, net) they add their own bulk 
and at the same time reveal the contour of 
the figure beneath them. Medium weight 
textures that are devoid of luster do the most 
to minimize the size of the figure by mak- 
ing it as inconspicuous as possible. Keeping 
in mind the principle of filled and unfilled 
space, it 1s important to select prints, plaids, 
and checks that are scaled to the size of the 
wearer. 

In relating costume colors to personal col- 
oring, the most pleasing effects are achieved 
if the dominant hue of the costume en- 
hances the color of the skin. Hair and eyes 
tend to be less important in determining 
which colors are most flattering, unless of 
course they are one of the individual’s most 
outstanding attributes. Vivid red hair or 
luminous green eyes are certain to be no- 
ticed before skin tones. A healthy appearance, 
however, is largely dependent upon the 
clarity and color of the skin. In general, the 
cool skin types (see pages 319 to 320) look 
better in cool, dark colors, and the warm 
types wear warm colors best. Usually cos- 
tume colors that are slightly darker in value 
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than the skin will improve its clearness. 
However, if one wishes to enhance a deep 
suntan, the lighter tints will do this best, 
particularly the hues in the blue-green range 
which provide a complementary contrast. 

A florid complexion is minimized by warm 
colors that are low in saturation and dark 
enough in value to make the skin seem pale 
by comparison. Colors that are complemen- 
tary to flesh tones (the blue-greens) will 
emphasize skin color and bring out the rosy 
tones in a pale face. Sallowness is exag- 
gerated by hues in the blue-purple, purple, 
red-purple range, and reduced by yellow- 
greens. Individuals who lack strong con- 
trasts in their personal coloring will find 
moderately bright intensities in the medium- 
light, medium-dark value range the most 
becoming. Strong, intense colors will weaken 
intermediate coloring, and drab neutrals in 
costume do not provide enough contrast to 
relieve the monotony. 


Variation in the use of art components 
alters the frame of reference in which 
we see the human form. 


A systematic application of the principles of illusion to dress has been 
demonstrated, using four different figure types as specific examples. In 
general, figure irregularities may be camouflaged by increasing similarity to 
adjacent components; other qualities may be emphasized by increasing the 
contrast. The danger in attempting to camouflage or accentuate isolated 
parts of the figure lies in the possibility of destroying the unified effect of 
the whole. The desired illusions must be clearly identified through a com- 
parison of actual proportions with those of an ideal. 

Areas of the body that are judged to be too large can be subdivided into 
smaller areas or counterbalanced by increasing the visual size of the surround- 
ing elements. Body proportions that are considered too small may be masked 
or increased in size through the use of perspective and gradient techniques, or 
by minimizing the size of adjacent elements. Lines can lead the eye along 
pathways that travel in the desired direction, which is usually away from 
problem areas, and toward the attributes that one can afford to emphasize. 
Attention will be drawn to the points of greatest contrast. 
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Clothing Consumption Patterns 


Every business is guided by the consumer demand for its products. The fiber 
and apparel producers as well as the clothing retailers make continual adjust- 
ments in their operations in light of the spending patterns, tastes, and prefer- 
ences of American consumers. The quantity or quality of clothing that the 
individual stands ready to buy is determined by a number of factors, including 
his personal income, his changing needs and desires, the price of the com- 
modity, as well as the prices of substitute goods or services. In this chapter 
we will examine some of the trends in clothing expenditures, the social and 
economic changes that may influence how much we spend for clothing in the 
future, and the power of the consumer in forcing changes in the clothing 


industry. 


WHisUEINIe Welle IMVMOINTE YC (Ove Ss 


If we take the total personal income for the 
population of the United States as a whole 
and deduct the payments of personal taxes, 
we have what is called disposable personal 
income, since its owners are free to dispose 
of it as they wish. In the period from 1960 
to 1965, our disposable personal income rose 
from $350 billion to $465 billion, an increase 
of almost 33 per cent. During this same in- 
terval, the American population jumped 
from 180 million to almost 195 million peo- 
ple, so that the per capita income increased 
from $1,940 to $2,390, or about 23 per cent. 
One factor that influences our purchasing 
power, however, is the price we have to pay 
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for goods and services. Prices also went up 
in this period, so that the dollar in 1965 
did not buy as much as it did in 1960. The 
rise in the average cost of living can be 
measured by the consumer price index, 
which in 1960 was 103.1 of the 1957-59 
average, and 109.9 for all items in 1965. In 
other words, higher prices reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in 1965 by 6.2 
per cent compared with the value of the 
dollar in 1960. 

In spite of inflationary prices, however, our 
real income continues to rise, and the na- 
tional economy is characterized by a rela- 
tively high degree of prosperity. Our total 


income is not evenly distributed, of course, 
and many groups in our society continue to 
suffer economic hardships. But as a total 
population we enjoy a higher consumption 
level than ever before in our history, and we 
are better off economically than most of the 
other nations of the world. 


1. Clothing Expenditures 


In 1965, consumers spent over $35 billion 
to buy clothing and shoes. This represents 
an increase of almost $2 billion over the 
previous year allocated to the nation’s cloth- 
ing budget. But despite the fact that our 
per capita expenditures for apparel are the 
highest that they have ever been, consumer 
clothing expenditures have not kept pace 
with the sharp gains in our disposable in- 
come (see Table 17-1). Forty years ago, 
for example, the average American family 
spent over 13 per cent of its income on 
clothes. The share of the total income ab- 
sorbed by clothing today is less than eight 
per cent, and appears to be a gradually di- 
minishing proportion. In contrast, our an- 
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nual expenditures for services have risen at a 
much faster rate than personal consumption 
expenditures. 

A number of factors may account for 
clothing’s declining share of the consumer 
dollar. For one thing, the population growth 
has been largely at the two extremes of the 
age scale, in the groups under 18 and over 
65, and the clothing needs of the very young 
and the very old are considerably less than 
those of the young adult or the wage-earner. 
Since the end of World War II, moreover, 
there has been a significant trend toward 
casual dress, with a corresponding expansion 
of “separate” items in the wardrobe (e.g., 
skirts, blouses, sweaters, slacks, sports jackets, 
etc.), and casual clothing in general is less 
expensive than more formal wear. 

The parallel development of synthetic 
fibers has made clothing lighter in weight, 
easier to care for, and longer wearing. Only 
a small percentage of our clothing today 
has to be replaced because it wears out. 

In general, the percentage of a family’s 
income spent for clothing increases as the 
income increases, but only up to a certain 


TABLE 17-1 - Personal Income Disposition 
(IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Personal Consumption Expenditures 


Disposable Per cent 
Period Bete. nal ee Me of 
Income Mee Income 
1956 BO) 7 24.1 (8.2) 
1957 308.5 24.3 (7.8) 
1958 318.8 24.7 (Tei) 
1959 BES 26.4 (7.8) 
1960 350.0 Dias (7.8) 
1961 364.4 BAY (iG) 
1962 385.3 29.6 (7.6) 
1963 403.8 30.5 (fs) 
1964 435.8 Be) (7.6) 
1965 465.3 35.1 (731) 


Food © Durable Services Personal 

Beverages Goods Savings 
69.9 38.9 98.5 20.6 
736 40.8 105.0 20.8 
76.4 37.9 112.0 22.3 
78.6 44.3 1203 19:1 
80.5 47S 128.7 17-0 
82.9 aah! 135.1 IM fe 
Opel 495 143.0 21.6 
88.2 53.4 1523 20.4 
92.3 58.7 162.6 26.3 
98.4 65.0 174.7 24.9 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Council of Economic Advisers. 
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Figure 17-1. Personal income distribution. 


level. In successively higher income brackets, mained fairly stable over the years. Unlike 
clothing constitutes a smaller proportion of certain other industries in which a few large 


total expenditures. firms tend to control a sizeable percentage 
of the total output, the apparel industry is 
2. Clothing Prices one in which a large number of firms have 


created a highly competitive market situa- 
Another reason that clothing expenditures tion, which is reflected, in part, in consider- 
have not kept pace with the rise in personal _ able price flexibility. The threat of the man- 
income is that the price of clothing has re- —_ made fibers has accelerated the competition 


TABLE 17-2 + Consumer Price Index (1957-59 = 100) 


All Apparel Men’s@ Women’s 
Period Feagas Food Housing less Boys’ G Gus’ 

Footwear Clothing Clothing 
1956 Tell O4ei 95.5 99.2 98.8 es 
1057 98.0 97.8 98.5 100.1 100.3 oS) 9) 
1958 100.7 101.9 100.2 99.9 WEES) 99.8 
1959 101.5 100.3 1013 100.0 DLT 100.2 
1960 103.1 101.4 103.1 101.1 101.6 100.7 
1961 104.2 102.6 103.9 OU 102.8 101.0 
1962 1054 103.6 104.8 101.8 103.3 100.9 
1963 106.7 105.1 106.0 103.0 104.7 nO Dev 
1964 108.1 106.4 107.2 103.6 106.1 102.3 


1965 109.9 108.8 108.5 104.4 107.4 103.1 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Figure 17-2. Consumer price index. 


in the textile field, keeping the cost of raw 
materials relatively low. One need only com- 
pare the price trends over the last ten years 
(Table and Figure 17-2) to note the dis- 
parity between the trend in the cost of cloth- 
ing and that of other items. 


3. Categories of Apparel 


Apportionment of the family clothing dollar 
has gradually changed over the years with 
respect to the relative amounts spent for 
various types of clothing. One of the most 
notable changes has been the steady increase 
in the outlays for women’s and children’s 
wear as compared with men’s and boys’ 
clothing (Figure 17-3). Half a century ago 
clothing expenditures for the man of the 
household exceeded those for his wife by 
almost a third. After the first World War, 
the woman’s wardrobe began to expand until 
early in the 1930’s clothing expenditures for 
women and girls surpassed those for men and 


boys, and the upward trend continues into 
the present decade. In the 1960's, for ex- 
ample, one out of every three workers in the 
labor force was a woman compared to only 
one out of four in the 1940’s. The woman 
who works requires a larger wardrobe than 
the woman who stays at home, and more of 
her money goes toward clothing. 

The largest expenditures for clothing oc- 
cur in families having older children, or 
among the young married groups with no 
children. Unmarried consumers below the 
age of 35 spend more on clothes than do con- 
sumers who are married with families. In 
general, proportionate amounts spent for 
apparel decrease with advancing age. 

Men’s and boys’ clothing, excluding foot- 
wear, took $9.5 billion of the consumers’ in- 
come in 1963 as compared with only $6 bil- 
lion in 1950.1. Men’s wear is following the 

1U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Census, Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 
1965. 
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same general trend toward more casual dress 
that is shown by clothing in general, moving 
away from formal wear and business suits to 
the more informal slacks, sweaters, and sport 
coats. The average man today buys a new 
suit about once every three years; twenty 
years ago, he bought one every other year. 
The suits that he does buy are lighter in 
weight, with an increasing proportion of 
fabrics that are blended with man-made 
fibers. Sport shirts are also taking over a 
considerable share of the dress shirt market, 
and men own fewer ties today than they did 
ten years ago. In spite of the fact that the 
male population has increased by several 
millions during the last decade, the con- 
sumption of socks remains about the same 
— another illustration of the effects of longer 
wear imparted by such features as nylon- 
reinforced heels and toes. ‘The fact that mod- 
ern man does most of his travelling by auto- 
mobile rather than on foot is reflected in 
the falling number of raincoats, overcoats, 
rubbers, and other types of protective cloth- 
ing in his wardrobe. The number of hats 
purchased by men has also decreased appre- 
ciably, while items in the underwear and 


pajama categories are on the upswing. Un- 
derwear, incidentally, shows an unusual re- 
lationship to technological innovation; prior 
to 1920, all men wore heavy union suits, but 
in the atmosphere of today’s heated build- 
ings and cars, long drawers are virtually ex- 
tinct. Cotton undershorts, on the other 
hand, practically unheard of fifty years ago, 
have taken over the underwear market al- 
most completely. 

Women’s and girls’ clothing accounts for 
well over half of all the money spent by 
American consumers for items of apparel, 
shoes, and accessories. As family incomes 
increased over the years, larger proportions 
of money went for women’s clothes. In the 
1960’s, the purchase of blouses, skirts, and 
sweaters skyrocketed, at the expense of dresses 
and suits. Leisure wear, such as slacks, shorts, 
and playsuits, account for a large portion of 
the modern woman’s wardrobe. Per capita 
production of dresses has dropped drasti- 
cally. Throughout the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, dresses were the mainstay of a 
woman’s wardrobe. Today, she buys fewer 
dresses in proportion to separates, and fewer 
house dresses in proportion to street dresses. 


Figure 17-3. Distribution of the family clothing dollar. 
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TABLE 17-3 - Clothing Inventories of College Women 
Average Number of Garments* 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Coats 3 3 4 6 6 6 6 6 
Suits 2 2 2 2 4 5 5 6 
Dresses 

Street dresses 5 i; 8 6 10 12 9 14 

Dressy dresses 4 3 4 4 5 5 5 5 

Formal/evening 3 4 4 5 5 6 oh 5 
Separates 

Skirts 11 10 12 12 7 20 16 18 

Blouses 14 19 15 15 21 Dy 18 20 

Sweaters 12 14 13 13 16 23 14 16 
Sportswear (shorts, 10 ila) IZ ivi 18 AS) 14 18 

slacks, ski pants, 

swimwear, etc. ) 
Underclothing 24 30 26 26 29 32 Dy, 28 
Sleepwear, robes, 7 9 8 8 9 is 9 11 

and housecoats 
Hosiery 10 2 16 14 20 12 19 21 
Shoes 1S 14 13 19 20 U3 ly 22 
Hats 5 3 3 4 3 4 3 a 
Other accessories — — — — 26 Ix 28 oF 
Miscellaneous items — — — — — 3 9 15 


* Average figures were rounded to nearest whole number. Figures refer to total number 
of garments in the wardrobe, not to annual purchases. 


Women’s wear parallels men’s wear with 
respect to a sharp decrease in the purchase 
of hats and heavy coats. The fact that fewer 
women wear hats today is another indication 
of the trend toward casual dress. Again, in 
our protected winter atmosphere, lighter 
weight, all-purpose coats have replaced the 
heavier, interlined variety. 

College women’s wardrobes provide an 
interesting area of study from the standpoint 
of clothing expenditures. More homoge- 
neous than the total female population, col- 
lege women also represent an age group 
which not only demands greater variety, but 
is the most sensitive of all population groups 
to style obsolescence. ‘Tables 17-3 and 17-4 
show the results of one study made of 
women’s wardrobes over an eight-year period 


at the University of Nevada. Even within 
this relatively short span of time, the num- 
ber of items or garments increased signifi- 
cantly in almost every category of dress ex- 
cept hats. 

Annual clothing expenditures more than 
doubled, and the total investment in all 
items of clothing very nearly doubled in 
this same period of time, indicating a tre- 
mendous increase in the buying power of 
young women between the ages of 18 and 
21. The total number of garments went up 
slightly less than 60 per cent in the eight- 
year period, while expenditures went up 
almost 100 per cent.? The consumer price 

2The total investment is probably a more ac- 


curate figure since annual cost requires the subject 
to anticipate the wear life left in the garment. 
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TABLE 17-4 - Wardrobe Costs for College Women 


Year 


Average Range 
1959 $312 ($ 86-$ 814 
1960 $349 ($109-$ 732 
1961 $428 ($106-$ 906 
1962 $493 ($111-$2381 
1963 $618 ($ 65-$1222 
1964 $777 ($132-$2400 
1965 $850 ($128-$2250 
1966 $774 ($158-$2152 


Annual Cost* 


Total Cost** 
Average Range 
) $1203 ($474-$1884 ) 
) SUZly ($407-$2422) 
) $1289 ($338-$3139) 
) $1894 ($462-$8751) 
) $1639 ($607-$4444 ) 
) $2191 ($340-$7200) 
) $1365 ($520-$8020) 
) $2394 ($442-$7300) 


* Annual cost was calculated by dividing the original purchase price of each article 


by service expectancy in years and adding the cost of maintenance. 


If a coat pur- 


chased for $50 had been worn for three years and was expected to last for another 
two, and the annual cost of cleaning was $2.50, a sum of $12.50 would be figured 


into the annual cost. 


** Total cost represents the original purchase price of all items in the wardrobe re- 


gardless of the year of purchase. 


index for women’s and girls’ apparel in- 
creased about four per cent from 1959 to 
1966, so the greater proportion of total ex- 
penditures indicates a trading-up in merchan- 
dise as well as an increase in “big-ticket” 
items (e.g., coats and suits more than 
doubled, underwear remained fairly con- 
stant). It must be remembered that these 
data have been taken from a small sample 
of college women,’ yet the growing affluence 


of our young adults today is clearly and 
tangibly reflected in their clothing purchases. 


In most segments of the population, ex- 
penditures for clothing have not kept 
pace with the total rise in income. The 
one exception is the group of young 
adults who spend a large share of their 
income on apparel. 


SUMMARY -: Where the Money Goes 


Annual expenditures for clothing have not kept pace with the sharp gains 
in our disposable income for the population as a whole. Even though con- 
sumers spent almost $2 billion more for clothing and shoes in 1965 than 
they did in 1964, the proportion of the family dollar allocated to apparel de- 
creased slightly. Factors that account for this decline include (1) uneven 
population growth, (2) the trend toward casual dress, (3) expanded use of 
man-made fibers, (4) larger percentages of the income going into discretionary 
areas of consumption such as travel, education, services, etc., (5) competition 
within the industry keeping clothing prices down. 

Women’s and girls’ clothing accounts for an increasing share of our total 


clothing expenditures. 


The wardrobes of both men and women show the 


3 There were about 50 students in each of the eight classes who completed the wardrobe 


inventory. 
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trend toward lighter weight clothing, casual wear, with an increase in the 
“separate” items of apparel over the suits, coats, and dresses (especially the 
dressy or formal type dresses). A tremendous expansion of the textile and 
fashion trades catering to the young adult groups is currently underway. 
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‘The interrelationship between social change 
and fashion change has already been con- 
sidered in Chapter 11, but the economic 
implications of current social trends are 
pertinent to the present discussion. The grow- 
ing number of working women is one ex- 
ample. ‘he American working girl — mar- 
ried or single — spends about a quarter of 
her income on clothes. There are a number 
of other socio-economic factors that influ- 
ence consumer expenditures for clothing, and 
these are reviewed briefly below. 


1. Diffusion of Income and Wealth 


The unprecedented increase in personal and 
family income over the last thirty years has 
resulted in a tremendous growth of the mid- 
dle-income class of Americans. In 1929, 
less than 20 per cent of all families in the 
United States earned more than $4,000 a 
year; today, more than 50 per cent fall into 
what we might call the middle-rich category. 
The one per cent at the very top of the eco- 
nomic bracket possessed almost 20 per cent 
of the nation’s wealth thirty years ago; to- 
day, their share is down to less than eight 
per cent.4 In short, the mass market has 
shifted upward from the bottom of the eco- 
nomic scale to the middle, and the exclusive 
market, once reserved for the economically 
and socially elite, has trickled downward. 
American secretaries are probably better 
dressed than most of Europe’s upper crust. 


4 Most of this change took place prior to the 
1950’s. The inequality in income distribution was 
reduced markedly during the 1940’s, and not quite 
so much since then. 
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For the largest segment of the American 
population, the dispersion of wealth has lead 
to the gradual elimination of dress differ- 
ences between adjacent socio-economic 
groups. 


2. Low Income Groups 


Strictly speaking, the families at either end 
of the economic scale may be considered 
minority groups in the sense that they repre- 
sent increasingly smaller segments of the 
population. The discussion of our rising level 
of consumption may seem to obscure the 
fact that we still have sizeable numbers of 
people who cannot afford mink coats and 
$500 dresses. There are some in the low- 
income bracket who cannot afford the pur- 
chase of any new clothing. There is, how- 
ever, an important source of apparel other 
than that found on the racks and shelves 
of the typical retail store, and this relates 
to the acquisition of second-hand merchan- 
dise. In a society such as ours where the 
average income is high, many articles of 
clothing are discarded by the original owners 
before they are worn out, and subsequently 
acquired by other individuals. This process 
of filtering is widely recognized in the 
housing field. When upper income families 
trade-up or move to more modern facilities, 
their vacated unit becomes available to some- 
one else. Second-hand automobiles are also 
commonly accepted as reusable items. 

There seems to be considerable evidence 
that used-clothing sales are rapidly growing in 
number. Rummage sales and clothesline 
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sales are fairly common throughout the cities 
of the United States. Not all purchases of 
used clothing are made by low-income fami- 
lies. ‘There are thrift houses in some of the 
larger cities that sell second-hand ball gowns 
and mink coats. 

The expanded use of consumer credit also 
makes clothing accessible to those who do 
not have the ready cash, and in part ac- 
counts for the fact that America has the 
“best-dressed poverty” in the world. 


3. Jucreased Leisure 


The trend toward shorter working hours and 
paid vacations and holidays has contributed 
immeasurably to an increased taste for travel, 
a growing participation in sports, and the 
switch to casual dress. In many cases, travel 
at home and abroad absorbs a good percen- 
tage of the discretionary income, while the 
tendency to buy more “separate” items of 
apparel also has an attenuating effect upon 
retail sales of apparel. It requires more in- 
dividual sales transactions to sell a blouse or 
a sweater and skirt than a dress or suit, or, 
in men’s wear, a pair of slacks and a jacket 
than a suit... . (the) substitution of “little 
ticket” items for “big ticket” items will only 
increase retail selling costs at the expense of 
profit margins.® 


4. Population Changes 


We have already noted the rapid gains in 
the total population of the United States, 
but more important perhaps than per capita 
figures are those statistics which relate to 
composition of the population. The baby 
boom of the 1940’s and 1950’s created a 
population bulge at the lower end of the 
age scale, but as these babies grow to ma- 
turity during the ’sixties and ’seventies, the 


5 Ruth Jackendoff, “Consumer Clothing Expendi- 
tures,” The Wool Bureau, New York, 1962, p. 2. 


clothing market will expand automatically, 
since this is the age group that represents the 
most clothes-buying, style-conscious segment 
of society. The proportion of 15- to 24-year- 
olds in both the male and female popula- 
tions will show the greatest increase through- 
out the current decade. 

Another factor that may influence future 
clothing expenditures is the decreasing 
family size. Families with fewer children 
and higher incomes have more money avail- 
able for discretionary areas of spending. The 
rural population is also diminishing. In the 
1940’s, clothing purchases made by farm 
families were about half as great as those of 
city families. Today, even those who live 
in isolated areas are familiar with urban 
tastes and habits, and the characteristic dif- 
ferences between urban-rural groups is fast 
disappearing. 

The ’forties and ‘fifties were also char- 
acterized by mass migration to the suburbs. 
Home ownership became the status symbol 
rather than elaborate clothing. Coupled with 
the informal life of the backyard cookout, 
suburban families were found to spend far 
less on clothing than urban families. The 
picture for the next decade, however, is fast 
changing: . . . status symbols tend to change 
whenever large proportions of the population 
acquire the currently popular ones. Since it 
is no longer unique to own a home, a car or 
two, and a large number of other types of 
family goods, the leaders of change will be 
looking for other ways of differentiating 
themselves from the group. Clothing could 
well take on new significance as the status 
symbol of the sixties.® 


5. Consumer Sophistication 


The trend toward “‘trading-up” in clothing 

merchandise in recent years is by no means 

limited to the campus population. The dis- 
6 Jackendoff, 1962, p. 3. 
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Figure 17—4. Percentage distribution of age groups. 


persion of wealth combined with an increas- 
ing level of education gradually results in a 
cultural sophistication that makes a more 
discriminating shopper out of the average 
consumer. The whole quality of American 
life is to be remarkably upgraded over the 
next very few years. This means not only a 
spreading market for higher price lines . . 
but it means an upgrading in taste that will 
demand from manufacturers still greater 
degrees of individuality in design. 
sophistication and its running mate — in- 
dividual taste — are on the march among our 


choicest discretionary-income families, the 
very families that account for perhaps 50% 
to 75% of the total purchases for most mer- 
chandise classifications involving major de- 
grees of discretionary buying decision.’ 

The coming decade will produce more 
consumers with upgraded tastes, and price 
will no longer be the major factor in the 
selection of apparel for large segments of 
the buying population. 


7E. B. Weiss, “The New American Consumer,” 


American Fabrics, No. 62, Fall and Winter, 1963, 
pp. 44 and 45. 
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6. The Young Market 


The one “sure thing” in all these social 
trends is that the baby boom of the late 
‘forties has matured into the youth market 
of the ’sixties. Contemporary teenagers are 
richer than they have ever been before. In 
1963, American teens were reported to have 
spent $11 billion of their own money on 
goods and services, and it is estimated that 
by 1970, their annual expenditures will ex- 
ceed $21 billion.* Part-time jobs furnish over 
half the money, and parents supply the rest. 

Experts agree that the youth movement 
constitutes a revolution in consumer tastes 
that will have a lasting impact on fabric and 
apparel products. The sophisticated youth 
of today are immersed in a world of abun- 


dance in which they can scarcely compre- 
hend the limited money existence that char- 
acterized their parents’ youth. The strongest 
repercussion has been felt in the men’s wear 
lines (traditionally, the most conservative 
area of dress). ‘The business boom in apparel 
is largely dependent upon the far-out and 
ever-changing tastes of American teenagers, 
and since the 15- to 24-year-old group is the 
fastest growing ‘segment of the American 
population, their buying habits are predicted 
to give considerable impetus to the clothing 
industry in the coming decade. 


Changes in consumer values, tastes, and 
living habits force continual adjust- 
ments in the clothing industry. 


SUMMARY -: Impact of Social Change on Clothing Consumption 


Socio-economic trends that influence consumer expenditures for clothing 
include (1) the unprecedented increase in personal income coupled with a 
greater dispersion of wealth throughout the various segments of the popula- 
tion; (2) an expansion of used clothing sales resulting from the quantities of 
clothing discarded by original owners before the garments wear out; (3) the 
influence of increased leisure time on expenditures for travel and casual dress; 
(4) the shifts in population from rural to urban, from large families to small 
families, from a predominantly mature group of consumers to a young group 
of consumers; (5) the growing sophistication of American shoppers; and (6) 
the increased buying power and changing tastes of the youth market. All of 
these factors require constant adjustments on the part of fabric producers, 
apparel manufacturers, and fashion retailers to match the ever-changing needs 
of consumer demand. 


Teel AORN Gen (Glo WinWee CANN sue ile 8 


Consumer behavior is a controlling factor in 
the textiles and clothing industry. Consumer 
demand for clothes and fashions admittedly 
is dificult to predict, because the demand 


8 Beatrice Paolucci and Helen Thal, Youth and 
Money, Department of Home Economics, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1964. 


is predominantly based upon subjective fac- 
tors which are not easy to identify and 
measure. Unconscious and irrational though 
it may be, the motivation underlying most 
of our fashion purchases cannot be explained 
in terms of dictates by the fashion industry 
and helplessness on the part of consumers. 





Fashion history is replete with styles pro- 
moted by designers and publicists that never 
got to first base on the consumer’s popularity 
list: The high ratio of markdowns in the 
apparel business is evidence enough that con- 
sumers are not “pawns in the hands of 
advertisers” but rather the voters in the 
marketplace of fashion.® Just how does the 
feedback from consumer to producer occur? 


1. The Collective Aspects 


of Consumption 


The individual consumer casts a ballot in 
the marketplace every time he makes a cloth- 
ing purchase. The records of daily and 
weekly sales kept by the local retail store 
constitute the election returns from one pre- 
cinct. Let us say that the local merchant has 
stocked a small quantity of velour stretch 
knits, and suddenly he finds they are selling 
like hot cakes in men’s sweater-shirts and 
women’s sportswear. The retailer goes back 
to the apparel manufacturer and _ orders 
more. ‘he phenomenon is seldom restricted 
to one store, and if you multiply the reorders 
by the hundreds of retailers that may buy 
from one manufacturer, you get some idea 
of the volume of information that is chan- 
neled back to the maker in regard to con- 
sumer acceptance of his product. If a style 
has no reorders, chances are it will be found 
on the markdown racks in a number of 
stores and both the producer and the retailer 
will have learned their lesson. 

The flow of information goes further than 
the garment maker. If the manufacturers 
order more stretch velour from the knitting 
mills, the fabric producers will have to order 
more nylon and cotton yarns, and so on all 
the way back to the fiber producers. 

It is through this process that the collec- 


9 Jeanette Jarnow and Beatrice Judelle, Inside the 
Fashion Business, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1965, p. 228. 
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tive power of the consumer is felt through- 
out the industry. The articles that we pur- 
chase (as well as those that we refuse to 
buy) give tangible evidence of our accep- 
tance or rejection of style, quality, color, fab- 
ric, fit, and/or price. The final result, though 
not immediate and direct, is that the collec- 
tive behavior of individual consumers has 
a tremendous influence on the character of 
the merchandise that will appear on the 
market the following season. 


2. Individual Consumer Opinion 


In most cases, the consumer’s reaction is 
automatic and unconscious. Sometimes, 
however, he is asked fora direct opinion. 
Much of the early research conducted by 
home economists in the area of textiles and 
clothing related to consumer preference 
studies, and this continues to be an im- 
portant area of investigation. One such 
study completed in 1963 surveyed over 400 
men in regard to their favorite and least 
liked shirts. Women were also interviewed 
about their favorite garments, and subjects 
in each case were asked to explain their 
preferences. Women rated appearance over 
comfort, and said that the most important 
reason for dressing attractively was to boost 
their morale. The majority of the men, 
however, referred most frequently to the 
temperature and absorbency features of the 
TaDriGae 

These kinds of findings have rather ob- 
vious implications for the fabric and apparel 
producers. In the case of shirt fabrics, for 
example, the textiles people are hard at work 
trying to find the right blend of fibers and 
fabric construction that will yield a maxi- 
mum of comfort with good wash-and-wear 


10 Consumer Satisfaction with Men’s Shirts and 
with Women’s Slips and Casual Street Dresses, Bul- 
letin #984, Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Ithaca, N.Y., July 1963. 
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characteristics. ‘The very core of motivational 
research is to find out what consumers want, 
and then design a product that will meet 
their desires. 

Today, even retailers seek the opinions of 
their customers. Many stores sponsor high 
school or college fashion boards that bring 
in young people to react to new styles and 
predicted trends, and the manufacturers and 
retailers who are really on their toes actually 
encourage consumer complaints. It pays 
them to find out what is wrong with their 
merchandise. All too often consumer dissatis- 
faction is politely ignored by the consumer 
himself and the real cause is never identified. 

The most effective way to register con- 
sumer opinion about clothing merchandise 


(or any other type of merchandise for that 
matter) is to write to the consumer-relations 
department of the store in which you pur- 
chased the garment (a typed letter usually re- 
ceives more attention than a handwritten 
one). State the facts clearly, without exag- 
gerating, and without sarcasm, and explain 
exactly what is wrong with the article. If 
the store is a small, independently-owned 
specialty shop, address your complaint di- 
rectly to the owner. Voicing consumer 
opinion is just as important as going to the 
polls to vote. 


Consumer behavior is a controlling fac- 
tor in determining the character of 
goods that appear on the market. 


SUMMARY : The Power of the Consumer 


The feedback from individual consumers to all segments of the clothing 
industry takes place through the retailer and his daily record of sales and 
reorders. Every clothing purchase that we make is a ballot cast for the con- 
tinued production of similar kinds of merchandise. Learning to voice indi- 
vidual opinion in an effective manner is an important contribution that the 
consumer can make to the clothing industry as a whole. 
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The American Clothing Industry 


Most manufacturers will agree that the apparel business is indeed a highly 
uncertain one. Fashion requires a kind of hand-to-mouth buying and a 
speedy delivery of goods. Its demands are seasonal in nature, creating prob- 
lems in the labor market. There is tremendous rivalry among the many small 
mills and manufacturing firms, as well as growing competition from foreign 
imports. As if these problems were not enough, the complexity of the in- 
dustry creates an interdependence among its various segments all along the 
chain of production and distribution (see Figure 18-1). 

In spite of the headaches, the production of textiles and clothing com- 
bined constitutes one of the five largest industries in the United States. 
American consumers spend about 37.5 billion dollars annually for clothing 
and shoes, half of which, it is estimated, goes for women’s fashion merchan- 
dise. It is our purpose here to examine the significance of the apparel in- 
dustry to the American economy, in terms of our textile production, apparel 


manufacture, and retailing activities. 


eke elehiebe PRO UiGia.@in 


Textile production is usually one of the first 
steps taken toward industrialization by de- 
veloping nations, and this was certainly true 
in America. The first textile mill began in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in the year 1790, 
so the business of manufacturing textiles 1s 
one of our country’s oldest industries. His- 
torically, there have always been many small 
operators who engaged in one or more of 
the major processes by which the raw ma- 
terial is transformed into finished fabric: 
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spinning the fibers into yarn, weaving or 
knitting the yarns into cloth, and finishing 
the cloth to impart color, pattern, etc. The 
chart in Figure 18-1 represents these as sepa- 
rate divisions of the industry, but some large 
firms integrate all three operations. The 
tendency in recent years has been to merge 
the smaller units into larger corporations, 
but even when this occurs, the company 
usually runs several mills rather than con- 
centrating all operations in a single plant. 
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COMPLEXITY OF THE CLOTHING INDUSTRIES 
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"1965 Figures; U.S. Population Increases About 3 Million Per Year 


Figure 18-1. The complexity of the clothing industry creates an interdependence 
among its segments throughout the chain of production and distribution. 
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Figure 18-2. The location of America’s textile manufacturing plants. 


1. Size and Scope 


The United States textile industry today is 
the largest in the world. There are some 
7,500 textile ‘manufacturing plants located 
in forty-two different states (see Figure 
18-2), and together they employ almost 
900,000 people. Many plants are still operat- 
ing in New England where the industry be- 
gan, but the heaviest concentration is now 
in the Southeast along the Atlantic seaboard. 

The sale of textile mill products amounts 
to over $16 billion annually. The industry 
converts about 7.5 billion pounds of raw 
fiber into finished fabrics each year, and 
well over 40 per cent of this production goes 
into clothing (see Figure 18-8). In 1964, 
the largest percentage (27.3%) of mill prod- 
ucts went into home furnishings (sheets, 
towels, blankets, curtains, carpeting, etc.), 


the second largest quantity went to men’s 
and boys’ wear (22 per cent), and women’s, 
misses’, children’s and infants’ wear con- 
sumed almost 20 per cent. 

The textile industry utilizes cotton, wool, 
silk, and over a dozen man-made fibers. Cot- 
ton is by far the leading fiber percentage- 
wise (54.9 per cent), but both cotton and 
wool (6.8 per cent) comprise less of the 
total sales than in previous years. Actual 
quantities of these two natural fibers con- 
sumed yearly remains about the same, but 
the continued expansion of the man-mades 
has increased the total volume of fiber con- 
sumption. Used alone or in blends with the 
natural fibers, the man-mades account for 


1 1964 figures were the latest survey figures avail- 
able at this writing. Source: Textile Organon, Janu- 
ary 1966. 





Figure 18-3. Raw Materials. The 
cotton boll represents a tremendous 
portion of the farming economy 
and provides the fibers for more 
than half of all textile mill products. 
The man-made fiber emerging from 
the spinneret is either spun into 
yarn or blended with cotton, wool, 
or other fibers. It constitutes well 
over a third of all fiber consump- 
tion. 


Figure 18—4. Spinning Fiber into 
Yarn. Short fibers are drawn out 
and given a twist to form a fine, 
continuous length of yarn. 


Photos from American Textile Manufacturers, Inc. 
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Figure 18-5. A Modern Knitting 
Machine. Cones of yarn arranged 
in circular fashion produce the 
knitted tubing visible at the bottom 
of the machine. 


Figure 18-6. Weaving and Knit- 
ting Yarn into Fabric. This illustra- 
tion shows a huge weaving room in 
a textile plant with looms producing 
“grey goods” or unfinished cloth. 








Figure 18-7. Finishing Processes. These include a num- 
ber of chemical and mechanical treatments such as bleach- 
ing, dyeing, sanforizing, printing, embossing, and crease- 
resistant finishes. Here a plain fabric is imprinted with a 
colorful floral pattern. The design is engraved on copper 
cylinders, with a separate cylinder for each color. 
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END USE CONSUMPTION 
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Figure 18-8. End Use Consumption of Textile Fibers. 


Home Furnishings include bedspreads, blankets, sheets and other bedding, towels, 
napkins, carpets, rugs, yarns, curtains, upholstery, drapes, and slip covers. 


Other Consumer-Type Products include linings, piece goods, narrow fabrics, 
handwork yarns, shoes and slippers, luggage and handbags, toys, medical, surgical, 
beach bags, etc. 


Industrial Uses include such items as auto seat covers, tires, hose, belting, electrical 
applications, rope, twine, tents, etc. 





more than one third of the current market, 
and this percentage promises to increase.? 
While cotton is our biggest textile export, 
we import most of our silk and linen. Use 
of the latter two fibers is limited in domestic 
mill activity. Most mills today process more 
than one kind of fiber. Cotton mills com- 
bine synthetics in varying percentages; 
woolen mills blend cotton, rayon, silk, fur 
fiber, and man-mades into a wide variety of 
new fabrics. 


2. Trends 


In recent years the textile industry has 
made a number of adjustments toward 
greater integration and diversification of 
products. The tremendous growth in the 
man-made fiber field after World War II 
shifted the production focus from agricul- 
ture to the giant chemical corporations, such 
as DuPont, Celanese, Eastman, and Mon- 
santo. In addition, the industry was faced 
with growing competition from foreign pro- 
ducers, many of whom built modern plants 
following the war. The American industry 
began a series of mergers and acquisitions 
that eliminated many of the smaller plants 
and increased the size of many larger ones.* 
The resulting increase in production efh- 
ciency reduced the total number of workers 
in an industry that operated traditionally on 
small amounts of capital and huge amounts 
of labor. In many communities, particularly 
in the New England area, the transition 
created some serious economic problems. 

One index of a company’s growth is re- 

2In Chapter 19, the per capita availability of 
fibers in the U.S. is shown to have declined about 
three pounds from 1955 to 1965 (Table 19-1). 
This can be explained not by a reduction of yardage, 
but by the fact that our fabrics are lighter in weight, 
with higher percentages of man-made fibers. 

3 The number of textile mills declined from 8,054 
in 1954, to 7,675 in 1958. The number of produc- 


tion workers took a corresponding drop from more 


than a million workers in 1954 to 897,000 in 1964. 
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flected in the amount of money invested 
each year in new capital equipment. Over 
the years, textile mills have ranked at the 
bottom of all manufacturing industries in 
terms of capital expenditures. Once a mill 
was outfitted with looms and_ spinning 
frames, there was little replacement. The 
effects of consolidation have increased both 
the quantity and quality of plant equipment 
and larger amounts of money are being 
channeled into research.* As a result, new 
impetus has been given to technological 
changes and innovations, both in terms of 
greater efciency of output and in terms of 
new fibers, fabrics, and finishes available to 
the consumer. 

The process of integration has created 
giant corporations which heretofore had 
been something of an anomaly in the textile 
business. Burlington Industries, for example, 
began in North Carolina as a small mill in 
1923. Gradually it acquired interests in a 
number of converting plants, until today it 
comprises over thirty divisions that perform 
every operation from the conversion of raw 
fiber into yarn to the selling of the finished 
fabric. In 1964, Burlington had over a bil- 
hon dollars in net sales. 

Another outcome of the trend toward big- 
ness has been an increasing emphasis on 
brand names in fibers and fabrics. The 
fiber producers alone are reported to spend 
over $55 million a year in the promotion of 
their products, with the net result of making 
the average consumer more brand name 
conscious. The industry, in turn, has stepped 
up its market research in order to gear its 
production more closely to consumer needs 
and desires. 


4JIn 1966, for example, capital expenditures in 
the textile industry rose to over a billion dollars 
as compared with a meager $288 million in 1958. 
However, this is a comparison of expenditures in a 
year of relatively high income with those in a reces- 
sion year. 
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3. Fabrics and Fashion 


‘The fabric producers work so far in advance 
of the consumer market that they must be 
cxtremely adept at anticipating the trends 
in fashion. For this reason, most companies 
rctain style specialists and market reporters 
who sound out leaders in the fashion field 
for hints of styles that are headed for popular 
acceptance in the season to come. 

Fabric designers not only determine what 
will be available on the market next year, 
but they provide the inspiration for much 
of the design in the clothing or cutting-up 
trades. New developments in textiles greatly 
influence the construction of the garment. 
Laminates, stretch fabrics and permanent 
press, for example, have forced a number of 
changes not only in the design of clothes 
but in production techniques as well. The 
long-range planning in the textile industry 
must be flexible enough to respond to quick 
changes in consumer demand, and at the 
same time provide a wide variety in color, 
weight, thickness, texture, and finish to meet 
the needs of a diversified market. 


4. Textile Labeling 


The textile industry is required to cooperate 
with garment makers, wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers in providing adequate information 
about their products to the consumer. The 
Federal Trade Commission administers three 
labeling acts that are designed to protect the 
consumer from deceptive practices by un- 
scrupulous manufacturers or merchandisers. 
Most reliable firms willingly comply with 
the statutes even though the identification 
is an added expense, because they find that 
hang tags and labels are a good way to pro- 
mote their trade name. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 
requires that a product containing any 
amount of wool — virgin wool, reprocessed 


or re-used wool — must be labeled to show 
the fiber content by percentages. Before the 
enactment of this statute, manufacturers had 
been able to pass off as “virgin wool” or 
“pure wool” products that were made from 
shoddy, reclaimed wool, or even products 
that were not made from wool. ‘Textile mills 
are now required to keep such records that 
will enable them to identify the particular 
lot of yarn and fibers that went into each 
piece of cloth. You will find a lot number 
label sewn into most of your wool garments 
that will connect up with a manufacturer’s 
cutting ticket that can be traced back through 
the weaving, spinning, and blending rec- 
ords to the original raw stock. 

The Fur Products Labeling Act of 1951 
prohibited the use of such names as Hudson 
seal, Mendoza beaver, mink-dyed muskrat, 
mountain sable, and a host of others, all of 
which were deceptive titles for various 
grades of opossum, muskrat, and rabbit. The 
fur act requires that every article bear a 
label which includes (1) the true name of 
the animal from which the skin was taken, 
(2) the country of origin, (3) whether the 
fur is natural, dyed or otherwise artificially 
colored, and (4) an identifying mark by 
which the fur product can be traced back 
to its source. Many retailers as well as con- 
sumers are thus protected from deceptive 
practices on the part of manufacturers or 
wholesalers. 

The Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Act of 1958 is the third “truth-in-fabrics” 
statute to be passed by Congress. This act 
covers the labeling of all apparel textiles 
that were not covered by the Wool Act. 
The Textile Act requires that all products 
be labeled as to fiber content by percentage, 
in the order of predominance by the weight 
of each fiber in the fabric. Prior to this legis- 
lation, a product could have been falsely 
advertised as “silk,” when it may have con- 
tained only three or four per cent silk and 


ninety-six or ninety-seven per cent rayon. 
In order to avoid the confusion of a pro- 
liferation of new man-made fibers sold under 
a wide variety of trade names, the Federal 
Trade Commission adopted sixteen generic 
classifications that designate man-made fibers 
according to their chemical characteristics. 
These may be used along with the names of 
the natural fibers (e.g., cotton, wool, silk, 
etc.). Although many of these generic names 
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have little meaning to the average consumer 
as yet, as he becomes aware of the proper- 
ties and performance qualities of these fibers, 
he will know what to expect from each and 
be able to make more intelligent purchases. 


Intense competition, increased tech- 
nological and market research, and in- 
tegration among firms have character- 
ized the textile industry in recent years. 





SUMMARY -: Textile Production 


The textile industry today is characterized by a decreasing number of 
smaller firms and an increasing diversification and efficiency of the larger 
companies. Firms utilizing large amounts of labor and little capital have 
found it increasingly difficult to compete with producers in other countries 
where the labor supply is more abundant. Larger firms have, therefore, at- 
tempted to improve their productive efficiency by investing in up-to-date 
machinery and by increasing their scale of operations. 

Research has led to technological innovations in fiber, fabric, and finish 
that have increased the versatility and serviceability of fabrics that go into 
clothing. At the same time, market research reduces the errors in judging 
the market potential and helps the textile producer gauge his output more 
accurately in relation to consumer demand. This in turn, reduces the inven- 
tory of unsold stock and passes price savings on to the consumer. 

Because fabrics are often the source of inspiration for clothing designers, 
decisions made in the mill in regard to color, texture, and pattern influence 
the design of the garments that ultimately appear on the market. 

Firms engaged in interstate commerce must conform to the statutes en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commission in labeling their products accu- 
rately as to fiber content. Today’s consumer is reaping the benefits of mod- 
ernized production and protective legislation. 


PPAR Le Rk ODUCT lLoOw 


The apparel industry —also known as the 
ready-to-wear industry, the garment makers, 
the cutting-up or needle trades, and some- 
times as the “rag business” —1is little more 


5 These are acetate, acrylic, azlon, glass, metallic, 
modacrylic, nylon, nytril, olefin, polyester, rayon, 
rubber, spandex, saran, vinal, and vinyon. In 1966, 
the FTC approved another generic name, lastrile. 


than a century old. Like the textile industry, 
some of the greatest changes have taken 
place within the last ten years. ‘Traditionally 
a highly fragmented industry consisting of 
thousands of small, independent firms, the 
trend has been toward larger concerns, 
greater diversification of production, and 
from proprietorships or partnerships to cor- 
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porations. These recent developments have 
taken place largely as a result of the in- 
creased competition from the growing in- 
dustrialization abroad, and the challenge of 
new materials, new processes, and new 
markets. 


1. Development of the Industry 


In Colonial days, practically every home was 
a factory, with its own spinning wheel and 
loom and the nimble fingers of family mem- 
bers to hand-stitch the homespun into wear- 
able garments. It was not until the early 
1800’s that a small group of New England 
merchants conceived the idea of having 
ready-made trousers and shirts available for 
the sailors who had only a few days in port. 
By the 1840’s the demand for ready-made 
garments was spurred by the rush to the 
west for gold. Inexpensive clothes were 
needed by laborers, plantation slaves, and 
the many bachelors who had no wives to 
sew for them. Still sewn by hand, the clothes 
were hurriedly made and ill-fitting. 

The invention of the sewing machine and 
the Civil War gave further impetus to the 
ready-mades after the middle of the century. 
Women went to work in central places to 
make uniforms for the soldiers, and out of 
this concentrated effort a standardized sys- 
tem of sizing developed which was later 
adapted to civilian requirements. By 1880, 
the men’s ready-to-wear business was well 
established. 

The manufacture of women’s clothing was 
first noted in about 1859, when the census 
figures reported a total of 5,739 workers en- 
gaged primarily in the production of cloaks, 
mantillas, and hoop skirts (see Figure 14-5). 
In the 1880’s and 1890's, heavy immigration 
from Eastern Europe contributed a large 
number of eager workers to the clothing in- 
dustry, many of whom had developed tailor- 
ing skills in their mother country. The 1890's 


was the era of the Gibson Girl, and the 
demand for women’s shirtwaist blouses gave 
tremendous impetus to the ready-to-wear 
movement. By 1900, there were 2,070 manu- 
facturers of women’s clothing who employed 
a total of 96,000 workers.® 

The development of the clothing industry 
is significant from another standpoint in that 
it was one of the first enterprises to offer 
large scale employment to women outside 
the home. Of the 5,739 workers reported in 
the 1859 census, 4,850 were women. Al- 
though men gradually took over the cutting 
operations, and the waves of immigrant 
tailors displaced many women, the apparel 
industry still employs a high concentration 
of female workers.” 

The earliest ready-mades were usually 
farmed out to women who sewed in their 
own homes. Some firms maintained their 
own factories, but working conditions in 
these “inside” shops were deplorable: Un- 
sanitary conditions, long hours, and low 
wages helped to give the sweat shop its un- 
savory name. Public opinion became aroused 
when epidemics broke out, and women ob- 
jected to having their clothes made in tene- 
ment rooms, where people cooked, ate, and 
slept. Sometimes, to save rent, workers slept 
on the manufacturers’ bundles. Epidemics 
were hard to control among workers on star- 
yation wages, and an 84-hour week, plus 
overtime, did not allow leisure time for 
recuperating. Inside shops at this time oper- 
ated on a 60-hour work week, but overtime 
in many instances brought total hours into 
the sweat shop class.8 

6 The Dress Industry, Market Planning Service, 
National Credit Office, New York, N.Y., March 
a 1964, women accounted for 79% of the 
labor force in the apparel industry, and 44% of the 
workers in the textile mills were women, as com- 
pared with 33% in the total U.S. labor force. 

8 Florence S. Richards, The Ready-To-Wear In- 


dustry 1900-1950, Fairchild Publications, Inc., New 
York, 1951, p. 8. 


It was in this atmosphere that the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
was founded in 1900. The revolt was 
touched off by the fire in the Triangle Waist 
Company in 1911, which took the lives of 
146 women and girls and aroused public 
sympathy enough to demand reforms. From 
this time forward, the economic situation 
of the garment worker continued to improve. 
Today, the I.L.G.W.U. has a membership 
of over 443,000, of which 80 per cent are 
women. Garment workers in the men’s wear 
industry are also highly unionized, organized 
under the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


2. Location of the Garment Centers 


New York City became the dominant manu- 
facturing center early in the history of the 
garment trade. For one thing, the industry 
found a pool of skilled labor in the endless 
flow of immigrants that streamed into the 
New York harbor. For another, New York 
was strategically located between the South- 
ern cotton mills and the New England 
woolen mills. Once established, the city at- 
tracted other related enterprises that estab- 
lished it as the mecca of trade for buyers 
from all over the country. So much of the 
business is concentrated in mid-town Man- 
hattan that the term “Seventh Avenue” has 
come to represent women’s fashionable 
ready-to-wear. 

New York still produces almost 60 per 
cent of all women’s and children’s wear sold 
in the United States, and over 40 per cent 
of the men’s and boys’ wear. Other cities, 
such as Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, have long been established as 
manufacturing centers, but none have rivaled 
New York in terms of product diversity or 
volume. California is growing as a leading 
center for sportswear, with Los Angeles rank- 
ing third (after New York and Philadelphia ) 
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in apparel production, and San Francisco 
ranking tenth. Actually every state in the 
continental United States plays some part 
in the clothing industry, but manufacture 
tends to concentrate in the urbanized in- 
dustrial areas in or near large cities. 


3. Economic Significance 


In round figures, the apparel industry is 
comprised of about 29,000 clothing factories 
throughout the country. Most of these en- 
terprises are small establishments employing 
from 30 to 40 people each. ‘There are a few 
large companies, but less than one per cent 
of them employ more than 500 people, while 
almost 40 per cent have fewer than ten 
workers apiece.? While employment in the 
textile industry has declined in a period when 
total employment in the United States was 
rising, employment in the apparel industry 
has shown an increase, although it is smaller 
than that in the total labor force (see ‘Table 
18-1). 

The apparel industry accounts for a large 
number of workers in the total labor force, 
but in general, the weekly pay check of the 
apparel worker is considerably less than the 
average wage of all manufacturing produc- 
tion workers. Profit rates in the garment 
business are also lower than those in textiles 
production or in all manufacturing as a whole 
(see Figure 18-9). The factors of low wages 
and low profits can be explained by intense 
competition within the ranks and the threat 
of the low-wage manufacturers from abroad. 

In addition to employment, wages, and 
profits, the economic significance of any busi- 
ness may be evaluated in terms of its con- 
tribution to the national income. The na- 
tional income refers to the total earnings of 
our country as a whole. If we examine the 
national income figures over a period of time 


9 The American Apparel Industry, he American 
Apparel Manufacturers Association, Inc., 1963. 
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(Table 18-2), we can see that the textile 
and clothing industries combined contribute 
almost 10 billion dollars a year to the na- 
tional income, although their proportionate 
share over the years has declined, as did the 
share of all manufacturing industries. The 
actual dollar amounts of income contributed 
by textiles and apparel have risen, but the 
price of clothing has not increased at the 
same rate as other goods and services, and 


TABLE 18-1 - Employment in th 


(FIGURES QUOTED 


Total U.S. Labor Force 

Total Employed in Non-agri- 
cultural Industries 

Total Number in Selling 
(wholesale and retail) 

Textile Mill Products* 

Apparel and Related Products** 

Apparel and Accessory Stores 


* Includes cotton, silk, and synthetic weaving, 


January-March, 1966 


te Profit Data Chart. 


the proportion of national income derived 
from services (as opposed to the total value 
of goods) has gone up. 


4. Trends 


Garment makers have made a number of 
changes in their operations in an attempt to 
hold the domestic market. Although there 
are still many hundreds of small manufac- 


e Textiles and Clothing Industries 


IN THOUSANDS ) 


1950 1960 1964 
73,081 76,971 

ey: o47203 58,188 
9,386 11,391 12,188 
1,256 924 897 
AW, 15233 1,310 
556 619 633 


wool weaving and finishing, narrow fabrics, 


textile finishing, floor coverings, yarn, and thread. 


** Includes men’s and boys’ 
misses’, juniors’, and children’s outerwear; w 
linery, fur goods, and miscellaneous apparel. 


suits and coats, 


furnishings and work clothes; women’s, 
omen’s and children’s undergarments, mil- 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1965. 
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TABLE 18-2 + National Income* 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


turers, the really small firms have been dis- 
appearing, while the big companies have 
cornered an increasing share of the total ap- 
parel market. In the past decade, the number 
of establishments shrank by 2,000 or more.!° 
Some simply have gone out of business but 
many more have been consolidated through 
mergers and acquisitions. 

The traditional partnership arrangement is 
gradually giving way to the corporation, i.e., 
inviting capital investments from the public 
through the issuance of stocks. By expand- 
ing their operations, manufacturers have 
been able to reduce the unit cost of produc- 
tion through volume sales. But despite this 
trend toward “bigness,” the largest garment 
companies still cannot compare in size with 
the giant corporations that dominate other 
fields of manufacturing, or even with the 
larger textile mills. For one thing, the na- 
ture of fashion behavior puts an automatic 
lid on the volume of any one design that a 


10 The Dress Industry, National Credit Office, 
1948, p. 4. 


manufacturer can expect to sell. The woman 
who seeks individuality in dress is not going 
to buy a garment that hundreds of other 
women are wearing. In high fashion mer- 
chandise, the advantages of volume produc- 
tion are seriously curtailed. 

Instead of producing more of the same 
kind of garment, therefore, the growing com- 
panies tend to diversify their output. For 
example, some men’s wear firms have 
branched out into women’s wear, blouse 
companies have started lingerie divisions, 
and dress concerns expand into sportswear. 
Some of the larger establishments have de- 
centralized their sewing operations and have 
moved to less urbanized areas. 

Not all methods of cost-cutting and price 
stabilization are approved by the industry 
as a whole. In general, garment manu- 
facturers favor protective tariffs on im- 
port goods to safeguard their domestic pro-- 
duction, but when the government reduced 
tariffs on foreign-made clothing, many 
American entrepreneurs developed produc- 
tion centers in the low-wage countries abroad. 
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The I.L.G.W.U. has maintained a consistent 
stand against tariff reductions for this rea- 
son. Another tactic not generally condoned 
is price fixing in certain specialized lines. In 
1964, for example, four swimsuit manufac- 
turers were indicted on a charge of violating 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by attempting 
to force retailers to adhere to the prices set 
by the manufacturers. The Justice Depart- 
ment claimed that competition had been 
eliminated by fixing prices at artificial levels, 
and that retailers had lost their freedom to 
set their own retail prices. 

The manufacturer is caught in a fiercely 
competitive, low-wage, low-profit business. 
The only acceptable way for him to stay 
afloat is to capitalize on the consumers’ de- 
sire for newness and tasteful clothes. More 
and more, he is attempting to do this 


Figure 18-10. A modern clothing factory. 





through market research and promotion, de- 
veloping increased communications with re- 
tailers and consumers through national ad- 
vertising programs and increased emphasis 
on brand names. 


5. From Textile to Garment 


Most apparel firms produce a new line of 
merchandise twice a year, although in the 
more fashionable categories such as women’s 
dresses, there are often spring, summer, fall, 
holiday, and resort collections — five lines 
per year. The designer begins about six 
months before the garment is to appear on 
the racks of the retail store. For some firms, 
the “designing” means copying or adapting 
styles from higher priced merchandise, or 
updating the best sellers from the previous 
season. The designer’s sketches are then 
translated into cloth garments, either muslin 
or finished fabric, and checked out against 
yardage requirements, ease of construction, 
and other production costs that will keep it 
within the firm’s price range. 

Designs that are approved “in the muslin” 
then go to the patternmaker and are made 
up in the sample size to be modeled at the 
“openings” when the line is shown during 
the market weeks to prospective retail buyers 
from all over the country. Many firms have 
their own salesmen take the line of samples 
“on the road” and show to buyers right in 
the retail store. On the basis of orders re- 
ceived from the various buyers, manufac- 
turers plan their production schedules. In 
most cases, almost a third of the line is 
eliminated because the number of orders are 
too few to warrant production. A garment 
that retails for $100 may not be put into 
production unless there are orders for a 
hundred or more. At higher prices, the 
manufacturer may go into production on 
several dozen of a particular style. 

Once this decision has been made, the 


original pattern is graded into the complete 
range of sizes used by the company (most 
specialize in size categories, such as misses, 
junior, half-sizes, etc.) and laid out for cut- 
ting. Garment pieces are then bundled ac- 
cording to size and moved on to the sewing 
operations. It is at this point that a frm may 
hire a contractor and send the bundles out 
to be sewn in an “outside” shop. If a manu- 
facturer runs an “inside” shop, it means he 
produces the entire garment from start to 
finish. ‘Technically, the manufacturer who 
contracts with “outside” shops is known as 
a jobber; he does everything but the sewing. 
In higher priced lines, a single operator may 
do all of the sewing on a garment, but in 
most cases, section work prevails in which 
each worker completes a single operation 
before passing the bundle on to the next 
station. Garments are usually returned to 
the manufacturer (if a contractor is in- 
volved) for final pressing, inspection, and 
shipment to the retail stores. 

Manufacturers depend heavily upon re- 
orders for their profits. 1.e., volume produc- 
tion on popular styles that continue to sell 
month after month. Known in the trade 
as “hot” items or “runners,” styles that gain 
extensive consumer acceptance can be cut in 
quantity in a wide range of fabrics at a much 
lower unit cost. A great deal of the manufac- 
turer’s success is dependent upon the speed 
with which he is able to fill the reorders 
while consumer demand is at its peak. 


6. The Fashion Creators 


The most important person in the hectic 
business of fashion is the designer. No mat- 
ter how well or how fast a garment is con- 
structed, it will not sell if it has no style 
appeal. 

The fashion creator in the United States 
has always been limited by the economics of 
mass production. Even those who have 
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achieved fame in the design field — Norman 
Norell, James Galanos, Pauline ‘Trigére and 
others — are not custom couturiers but ready- 
to-wear manufacturers. Their designs may 
be as creative and as expensive as anything 
that comes out of Paris, but they still sell at 
wholesale prices to retail stores rather than 
directly to the customer. Norman Norell, 
Inc., one of the few designer-owned firms in 
the country, sells to a limited clientele of 
about a hundred stores. Norell’s clothes re- 
tail anywhere from $300 for a daytime dress 
to $4,000 for an elaborate gown. Workman- 
ship is meticulous, and Norell’s factory turns 
out not more than 7,000 to 10,000 garments 
a year. 

The name of a firm’s designer used to be 
treated like something of a trade secret — 
never advertised in connection with the 
product. During World War II, however, 
when Paris fell to the Germans, the fashion 
scene shifted to the United States, and 
American designers gradually achieved recog- 
nition in their own right. Even after the 
war, when Paris regained its influence, the 
Americans remained leaders in the field of 
sportswear and casual clothes —a category 
of dress in which the French had little in- 
terest until recent years. 

Unlike the French couturiers, however, 
who are subsidized by the government and 
protected by copyright laws, high-fashion 
designers in the United States are completely 
on their own. European houses are able to 
make their money by selling their designs 
to manufacturers for copying. American de- 
signers do not have this choice, since the 
most successful designs are copied anyway, 
and sometimes the cheaper imitations can 
be turned out faster than the originals. 

But this also happens in the couture to 
some extent. A manufacturer with a keen 
eye and a good memory may buy a model or 
two at a Paris opening, but he comes home 
with enough ideas for a dozen or more 
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“adaptations.” A model may be copied at 
almost any price level, with certain modifica- 
tions: complicated cuts are often simplified, 
construction details such as linings, inter- 
facings, and hand workmanship may be 
eliminated, and yardage may be reduced. 
Style piracy in the fashion business is one 
of the facts of life. 

This process of fashion imitation is the 
mechanism that keeps the fashion cycle mov- 
ing and makes fashionable clothing available 
to those of limited means. Furthermore, 
the “knock-offs” stimulate consumer buying 
and this is good for business in the entire in- 
dustry. As one observer commented: I wish 


someone would try explaining why this en- 
tire sequence, from creation, to pilfering, to 
wholesale copying, seems (at least to an out- 
sider) a case where both the thief (a con- 
temptible fellow) and his victim are ultimate 
gainers. Or is this all wrong?!! One begins 
to realize why the “rag business” is forced 
to operate on such slim margins, and why 
the ability to out-guess your competitors 1s 
a necessary prerequisite to economic success. 


A high degree of uncertainty is imposed 
upon the apparel producer by unpre- 
dictable consumer response to fashion 
change. 


SUMMARY -: Apparel Production 


The ready-to-wear industry grew out of sweatshop working conditions of the 
late nineteenth century. The stream of European immigrants to the United 
States provided a skillful, low-cost labor pool for the trades, and helped to 
establish New York as the center of garment production. Now highly union- 
ized, garment workers enjoy improved standards of work and wages, although 
their pay scale is still below that of many production workers in other manu- 
facturing industries. Still, domestic labor costs are so high that we cannot 
compete with the low-wage countries on a world-wide basis. 

While the general trend is toward larger, more diversified companies, the 
apparel industry as a whole is still characterized by many small, independent, 
and highly specialized firms. Most of these revise their line of merchandise 
twice a year, those that deal in more fashionable items, five times a year. 
The American economy is geared to volume production. Even the most in- 
fluential designers are ready-to-wear manufacturers rather than hauts coutu- 
tiers. Many firms resort to copying the styles that are doing well in the upper 


price lines. 


The manufacturer who anticipates consumer acceptance accurately is re- 
warded for his risk-taking through volume sales; those who guess wrongly suf- 
fer economic losses on unsold inventories and drastic markdowns on mer- 
chandise. The apparel industry remains an intensely competitive, low-profit 
business that can thrive only on the basis of fashion obsolescence and a con- 


stant flow of fresh ideas. 


11 Kenneth Collins, “Style Piracy,’ Women’s Wear Daily, September 25, 1958. 
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In most cases, the distribution of clothing 
merchandise takes place as a direct transac- 
tion between the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer. In some of the staple lines, however, 
such as utility or work clothes, underwear, 
and pajamas, a wholesaler may work as a 
middleman between the garment maker and 
the independent retailer (see Figure 18-1). 
The manufacturer relies chiefly on his own 
salesmen to show his samples to those in 
the retail trade or waits for the buyers to visit 
his showrooms. Some producers who are 
not located in a fashion center may hire 
what is known as a manufacturer’s represen- 
tative. The latter maintains a permanent 
showroom in one of the trading centers, such 
as Los Angeles or Chicago, and represents 
several firms that have complementary but 
noncompetitive lines of merchandise. ‘The 
retail buyer may have any one of these con- 
tacts with the market resources. 


1. Buying Fashion Merchandise 


The retail buyer is the person responsible 
for getting the kind of goods that the cus- 
tomer wants into the store at the time that 
the customer wants to buy them. The buyer 
is endowed with vast sums of money. If she 
invests it wisely, her store stands to make a 
sizeable profit; if she wastes it on fashions 
that are on the out-going tide, the financial 
loss can be tremendous. 

The chief job of the merchant is to come 
out with the right composite of styles, prices, 
colors, and sizes to suit the store’s clientele. 
Overall purchasing plans usually take into 
consideration the national and local eco- 
nomic trends (e.g., predictions for increased 
consumer spending vs. unemployment), 
commodity trends (will it be a peak year 
for shoes?) and fashion trends (is this the 
year that hemlines will fall?). Beyond this, 


however, daily and weekly sales records guide 
the buyer in adjusting her spending plans. 

Retailers use a number of buying guides 
that help them to make these economic 
decisions wisely. Such guides are furnished 
by organizations known as central buying 
offices, by trade associations, by fashion ad- 
visory services, by magazines, trade publica- 
tions and newspapers, as well as by the 
individual consumer. 

Central buying offices are located in the 
strategic market centers of the country. 
Their function is to make a daily check of 
the market and keep the retailers informed 
regarding national trends on fast selling 
styles, daily and weekly price fluctuations, 
and supply conditions in general. Most of 
the buying offices are independent enter- 
prises; they may represent as many as a hun- 
dred or more stores all over the country, each 
with a similar type of customer demand. 
For this service, the member stores pay a 
yearly fee. Some of the offices are maintained 
and operated by the stores they service on a 
cooperative basis. ‘The Associated Merchan- 
dising Corporation, for example, consists of 
a group of 28 department stores throughout 
the country who voluntarily exchange in- 
formation on sales and operations. In ad- 
dition, their resident buying offices act as 
advisers to the merchandising staffs in each 
of the cooperative stores. A third type of 
buying office is run by a parent company, 
such as R. H. Macy, which owns a number 
of stores located in different cities. Mer- 
chandise brokers, still another kind of buy- 
ing office, may represent a hundred or more 
small independent merchants, but collect 
their commissions from the manufacturing 
companies when they place their orders. In 
most instances, the buying offices do no di- 
rect buying, but simply act as advisers, check- 
ing the market daily for what is selling, look- 
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ing for new items, getting delivery on goods, 
placing reorders, and perhaps working on 
special promotions. In the medium and 
low priced lines, the retailer sometimes au- 
thorizes the buying office to do the actual 
buying for him. Especially in many small 
establishments, it is not feasible for the 
retailer to make seasonal trips to the 
market. 

Trade associations also supply the retailer 
with a good deal of information on business 
trends. The National Retail Merchants As- 
sociation is one of the biggest trade groups 
in the world. It has a membership of over 
11,500 retail stores, including department, 
chain, and specialty stores. The organiza- 
tion collects and disseminates business data 
that will be of benefit to all stores. There 
are also associations of buyers, of salesmen, 
and of other fashion specialists who ex- 
change information on common problems 
and interests. 

Fashion consultants are reporters and in- 
terpreters of the fashion scene on national, 
international, and local levels. Most famous 
perhaps of all the fashion advisory services 
is that of Tobé Associates, which has a large 
staff of experts whose job it is to cover every- 
thing from charity balls to dog shows. They 
observe what people are wearing; they keep 
abreast of social, artistic, and economic 
trends that have an impact on fashion; they 
travel abroad to the fashion resorts, but they 
also scout the local scene in cities all over 
the country. From this wealth of data, they 
sort, assimilate, evaluate—and then send 
out a weekly report to their clients on fash- 
ion trends and other fashion analyses. Buyers 
can check their local store conditions against 
these expert opinions. 

Fashion and trade publications are also 
rich sources of information for the retail 
buyer. Selections made by fashion editors for 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Mademoiselle, Life, 
Look, The New York Times, and other mag- 


azines and newspapers have a tremendous 
influence on what the customer will be look- 
ing for when she shops for the coming 
season. More directly in line with special- 
ized fields of merchandise are those trade 
publications that are written for manufac- 
turers and retailers in particular, and not 
for the ultimate consumer. These include 
such magazines and newspapers as Women’s 
Wear Daily, Men’s Wear, Daily News Rec- 
ord, Modern Textiles, Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, and others. 

The customer is another guide to the 
buyer in gearing the store’s spending patterns 
to the requirements of local demand. 
Through the customer’s purchases, requests 
for merchandise, complaints and returns, the 
buyer can draw many conclusions about con- 
sumer acceptance in the home town. 

Not only is it important for the buyer to 
select the right variety of merchandise in 
the proper range of colors and sizes, but it 
is important to get it out for sale at the 
strategic time. A sidewalk umbrella sales- 
man can really make a killing on a rainy 
day. The buyer cannot predict the weather, 
but she must be almost as clairvoyant in 
predicting when the customer will be shop- 
ping for a new winter coat or school clothes 
for the children. Some stores now have elec- 
tronic computers that evaluate retail activi- 
ties on a day to day basis. A daily analysis 
of store sales provides a fashion profile of 
the sizes, fabric textures, silhouettes, color 
preferences, and other style features that 
are favored on the local retail market. 


2. Types of Retail Stores 


Taken as a whole, there are some 1,800,000 
retail stores of all kinds, or about one retail 
establishment for every hundred people in 
the United States. It is difficult to tell ex- 
actly how much of the retail business can 
be attributed to clothing or fashion, but it is 


estimated that there are some 180,000 retail 
outlets for fashion merchandise that employ 
more than one-fourth of all the people en- 
gaged in retailing.!2 We also know that con- 
sumer expenditures for clothing amount to 
over $37 billion a year. 

The department store evolved out of the 
old dry goods store of the early nineteenth 
century. Many successful retailers gave im- 
petus to the ready-to-wear industry by buy- 
ing Paris originals and setting a manufac- 
turer up in business in order to copy them. 
The growth of the department store paral- 
leled the growth of cities and the concentra- 
tion of the population in urbanized areas. 
It was a successful arrangement largely be- 
cause it grouped all the merchandise a 
woman might be interested in buying into 
an attractive building, and made shopping 
more of a pleasure than a chore. A depart- 
ment store may be independently owned or 
part of a chain, but characteristically it 
sells a line of home furnishings in addition 
to clothing, household textiles, and yardage. 
It also offers a number of customer services, 
which in addition to the sales personnel, in- 
cludes such conveniences as charge accounts, 
mail and phone orders, delivery of met- 
chandise, return privileges, and gift wrap- 
ping. 

In the typical department store, the aver- 
age markup on goods is between 35 and 40 
per cent of retail. Even at that, the average 
profit on sales rarely amounts to more than 
two or three per cent. Let us say that a 
store does a million dollars worth of business 
a year. It costs the store about three cents 
to make every transaction, and if a customer 
returns a piece of merchandise, it costs an- 
other three cents to remove the sale from the 
books. Obviously, these kinds of costs, must 
be absorbed in the sales price. So from the 
gross sales of $1,000,000, the store must de- 
duct about $100,000 for returns and other 

12 Jarnow and Judelle, 1965, p. 131. 
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allowances plus the wholesale cost of the 
goods (which would be close to $600,000), 
leaving the merchant with a gross margin of 
$300,000. Out of this he must pay the wages 
and salaries of his employees, rent, and other 
operating expenses which amount to 25 per 
cent or more of the gross sales, or $250,000, 
leaving a net profit of $50,000 on which the 
retailer must still pay taxes. If he is lucky, 
he may end up with three cents on the dol- 
lar of gross sales. 

In addition to his merchandising function, 
the retailer contributes taxes to local, state, 
and federal governments, and through ad- 
vertising, contributes to the cost of news- 
papers and other advertising media. 

The variety stores sprang up around the 
department stores once the downtown area 
became established as a center for shopping. 
In the early days these were essentially dis- 
count stores, offering low unit priced mer- 
chandise to customers who happened to be 
in the shopping area anyway. Today, variety 
stores such as Woolworth’s and Grant’s pro- 
vide mass outlets for lower-priced ready-to- 
wear, and their price range has been broad- 
ened to include items considerably above the 
original “five and ten” cent categories. 

The chain store title was applied when- 
ever a group of variety or specialized stores 
became centrally owned. The Lerner Shops, 
for example, and the big chains of shoe stores 
have a tremendous sales volume with stores 
in almost every major city of the country. 


Department stores that may have several 


branches are not recognized as chains, al- 
though in many ways the difference is hardly 
perceptible to the consumer. Chains tend 
to be characterized by highly standardized 
merchandise, managed remotely from a cen- 
tral or regional office. 

Mail-order companies grew out of the 
need to service isolated rural families who 
did not have access to convenient shopping 
areas. Everyone thought that the mail-order 
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business would decline along with the de- 
cline of the farm population, but as the 
automobile increased the mobility of the 
buying public, city and rural alike, mail-order 
houses opened chains of retail stores which 
in many cases, catered to the auto traffic. 
Usually located in a suburban area, they 
expanded into automobile tires and acces- 
sories, garden equipment, and home im- 
provement supplies. With advances in com- 
munication, including movies, television, 
and a wide assortment of fashion magazines, 
the tastes of the masses began to change. 
Mail-order catalogs had traditionally fea- 
tured the time-tested variety of housedresses 
and work clothes, but the head of Sears, 
Rocbuck’s fashion board was quoted as say- 
ing: There are no hicks and no sticks any 
more. Today women everywhere know fash- 
ion and want to buy it. We've got to give 
it to them.'8 

As a result, buyers from stores like Sears 
can now be found at all the European fash- 
ion openings, and the haute couture copies, 
manufactured especially for catalog sales, are 
now the most prominently featured items of 
merchandise. ‘Today, Sears, Roebuck is the 
largest retailer in the world with an annual 
volume of business close to six billion dol- 
lars. 

Discount stores appeared on the scene in 
increasing numbers during the 1950’s, al- 
though many stores had been operating on 
a discount basis for a number of years. The 
phenomenal growth of the discounters may 
be attributed to a number of factors. One 
was the dispersion of the population into the 
suburbs. The discounter took the cue from 
those who had been successful with the 
“auto trafhce” and built in outlying areas that 
provided plenty of parking space. Again, it 
assembled large assortments of merchandise 
under one roof, and the customer could 


13 “Flow Fashion Is Sold — Sears, Roebuck,” 
Cosmopolitan, February 1960, p. 87. 


make her selections supermarket style, and 
check out her purchases in short order. Along 
with this, a large number of consumers were 
reacting against the retail methods of the 
conventional store, where the consumer was 
helping to pay for high rentals, salespeople, 
elaborate fixtures, credit and other customer 
services, and not getting any more merchan- 
dise for the money. The discounter stepped 
in, started selling the goods nght out of the 
packing boxes on a self-service basis, and re- 
duced his overhead enough to sell below the 
prevailing price level. While most discount 
stores started in the selling of hard goods, 
where pricing practices and competition 
made their opportunities greatest, a number 
began to add soft lines, such as apparel, and 
others began to specialize in soft goods them- 
selves. 

There is nothing new about discount 
stores from the standpoint of reducing ser- 
vices to increase volume. Stores such as 
Orbach’s and Klein’s, located in the most 
congested areas of New York City, have 
been selling fashion goods on a self-service, 
cut-rate basis for years. The idea of the dis- 
count, however, is still spreading. 


Figure 18-11. Store fixtures and customer ser- 
vices are kept to a minimum in discount stores 
and department store basements where custom- 
ers help themselves to “‘bargain” merchandise. 
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There are a growing number of companies 
that specialize in what has been called “cut- 
rate haute couture.” These stores have been 
able to buy the surplus stock from designer- 
manufacturers, cut out the labels to protect 
the producers, and sell the garments in pipe- 
rack shops at rock-bottom prices. Of course, 
the customer has to be able to “read” the 
quality without the help of the label, and be 
willing to try on the garments in crowded 
community dressing rooms. It takes the 
spirit of the real bargain hunter to find the 
best buys. 

Specialty stores, in terms of their defini- 
tion, may vary all the way from the posh 
atmosphere of a Bergdorf Goodman or a 
Henri Bendel, to a modest little apparel store 
selling lingerie and blouses. Stores that spe- 
cialize in related categories of merchandise 
(children’s wear, men’s furnishings, women’s 
apparel, etc.) do the largest volume of busi- 
ness in clothing when considered as a group 
(see Table 18-3). They may be indepen- 
dently owned or part of a chain. They may 
even be discounters, but they differ from the 
department store in that they do not sell 
home furnishings or hard goods. 

There are, of course, many other types of 
retail outlets for clothing merchandise. 
Many supermarkets today carry standardized 
lines of children’s play clothes, hosiery, and 
underwear, and some have expanded into 
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Figure 18-12. Specialty shops give individual 
attention to each customer, and often establish 
themselves as the local authorities on incoming 
fashion trends. 


work clothes, shorts, slacks, and blouses, and 
even drug stores carry some items of apparel. 

The trends in retailing have followed the 
trends in social structure and organization 
throughout the country. The dispersion of 
the population into the suburbs, coupled 
with the universal dependence upon the 
automobile, gave tremendous impetus to the 
growth of shopping plazas. As many of 


TABLE 18-3 - Retail Sales of Apparel and Accessory Stores 


(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Men’s G Women’s Family @ Shite 

Year Total Sales Boys’ Wear Apparel © Other Ap- te tay 
Stores Acc. Stores __ parel Stores 

1961 13,601 2,700 5,214 3,292 25395 
1962 14715) Whe 5,398 Sie! pS 
1963 14,220 2,862 5,491 Se, TAD 
1964 15,282 5121 Dag tk 3,626 TOM 
1965 5/52 Baers: 6,243 3,680 Zoe 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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the large chains built modern facilities in 
the outlying population centers with plenty of 
parking space, other stores moved out to join 
them. Parent stores opened branches, and 
specialty shops improved their locations. In 
some cases, the downtown stores suffered 
severe losses from this mass migration, many 
of whom had large capital investments and/ 
or long-term leases that prevented them 
from moving out into space. Many are now 
modernizing their structures to include 
built-in parking facilities, but the trend to- 
ward decentralization continues. 

Congestion in the cities is also probably 
the reason that mail-order buying has in- 
creased. Sears, Roebuck, for example, can 
do business anywhere without having to 
worry about plant location, and without the 
consumer having to worry about parking. 

Consumer shopping habits have influ- 
enced retailers in another respect, and that 
relates to the peak shopping times. With 
more women working during the day, fam- 
ilies often go shopping together in the eve- 
ning. Many stores have found it necessary 
to remain open several nights a week as well 
as on Sundays to meet the competition. 
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Figure 18-13. Modern 
shopping plazas cover 
acres of land, and can ac- 
commodate thousands of 
automobiles. 
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Installment buying, prevalent for many 
years in the automobile, furniture, and large 
appliance lines, is now widely used for the 
purchase of clothing. The majority of de- 
partment, specialty, and chain stores have 
developed some plan of extending credit to 
their customers. Even J. C. Penney (whose 
middle name incidentally is “Cash” ) has in- 
stituted a system of revolving charge ac- 
counts. For many retailers, the charges made 
for credit service constitute a substantial 
proportion of their net profits. Stores which 
do not have the financial assets to carry 
credit accounts are losing much of their 
business to the larger firms that have such 
resources. The same trend toward “bigness” 
that was observed in the textiles and the 
apparel industries is also evident in the retail 
establishments. Mergers and acquisitions are 
on the increase. The May Company, for 
example, owns the May’s stores in Cleveland, 
Denver, Los Angeles, and San Diego, but 
it also owns the Hecht Department Stores 
in Washington and Baltimore, Kaufmann’s 
in Pittsburgh, Meier & Frank in Portland, 
Strouss-Hirschberg in Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Famous-Barr in St. Louis. 


There is no doubt that the population will 
continue to grow, and that the consumer’s 
- income will also continue to grow. It is 
anticipated that retail volume sales will in- 
crease at the rate of $2 billion a year. Even 
now, the consumer has a wide range of 
choice in the selection of the kind of retail 
store that most adequately meets her needs 
and desires, but the retailer will continue to 
adjust his business methods to customer de- 
mands and preferences. 


3. Related Activities 


In addition to the apparel manufacturers, 
the buyers and the retailers, there are many, 
many people engaged in fashion related ac- 
tivities that also figure in the overall eco- 
nomics of the clothing business. We have 
already mentioned the fashion advisory ser- 
vices and the resident buying offices in con- 
nection with the buyer’s responsibilities in 
the retail store. Fashion publications are also 
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big business. A single page of advertising 
in a fashion magazine such as Vogue costs 
the manufacturer or retailer $4,350. A single 
page in Mademoiselle is $3,450, and $4,850 
in Seventeen. Magazines with larger circula- 
tion obviously charge more: a page in Mc- 
Call’s is $31,000, in Life it is $33,860.14 

There are also advertising and public re- 
lations firms whose job it is to prepare the 
ads for newspapers and magazines, to plan 
large scale promotional campaigns, and often 
to conduct the marketing research on con- 
sumer preferences and shopping habits. In 
short, there are probably more than 15 mil- 
lion persons in the United States whose 
livelihoods are dependent in one way or an- 
other upon the clothing industry. 


Consumer behavior and retailing prac- 
tices have a reciprocal effect upon one 
another. The retailing of clothing has 
been affected by methods used in the 
retailing of other goods, and this too, 
has influenced consumer behavior. 


SUMMARY - Retailing Clothing Merchandise 


The retailer is the last link in the clothing chain from the fiber producer 
to the ultimate consumer. The buyer in the retail store has the responsibility 
of stocking the combination of styles, textures, colors, sizes, and prices that 
the customer will demand. The buyer uses a number of guides in making 
these important decisions, including the services of resident buying offices, 
trade associations, fashion consultants, various types of publications, as well 
as the consumer. The buyer’s purchases constitute a feedback to the manu- 
facturer concerning the consumer’s acceptance of his products. 

The consumer who knows the retail market is better prepared for selective 
shopping. Department stores and specialty shops offer a variety of customer 
services along with a wide range of merchandise. Discount stores can offer 
clothing items for sale on a self-service basis at a much lower mark-up. Mail- 
order houses offer the convenience of shopping at home, and these — along 
with many apparel chains —are now getting into more fashionable mer- 
chandise. The individual consumer must weigh the relative value of each 


14 Consumer Magazine and Farm Publication Section, Standard Rate and Data Service, 
Evanston, Ill., November 27, 1964, p. 11. 
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of these advantages, including the quality of the merchandise offered for 
sale, the privileges of return on unsatisfactory purchases, the willingness of 
the merchant to stand behind his goods, and the convenience of shopping 
itself. A knowledge of the retail stores in your community and how they 
operate will increase your competence as a purchaser of clothing as well as 
the satisfaction you get for your money. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Jarnow, Jeanette A., and Beatrice Judelle, Inside the Fashion Business. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965. (Section II, “The Materials of Fashion,” 
Section III, “Apparel Producers — U.S.A.,” and Part V, “The Retailers of 
Fashion.” ) 


Richards, Florence S., The Ready-To-Wear Industry 1900-1950. New York: 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., 1951. 


Economic data change constantly; it is suggested that the reader check recent 
issues of the following publications for current information on the clothing 
industry and related enterprises: 


Business Week (a good magazine to check regularly ) 

The Economic Almanac (National Industrial Conference Board ) 
Journal of Retailing 

Statistical Abstracts (U.S. Department of Commerce) 

Stores (National Retail Merchants Association) 

Survey of Current Business 

Textile Hi-Lights (American Textile Manufacturers Institute ) 





Clothing and the International Market 


In our land of freedom and abundance, the individual consumer is apt to 
believe that what he buys (and wears) is nobody’s business but his own. 
Very much to the contrary, however, the economic unit of the private house- 
hold never operates in isolation from the economic system which surrounds 
it. The independent family —as well as the independent business firm — 
makes daily decisions regarding the use of its resources, which in turn, de- 
termine the character of local, national, and international markets. In this 
sense, the consumer is both the beginning and the end of all economic ac- 
tivity. 

Ideally, most Western democracies strive for an economic climate that will 
make possible (1) efficiency in the use of the resources to which the nation 
has access; (2) equity in the distribution of goods and services among mem- 
bers of society; (3) growth in the national output and elimination of short- 
term fluctuations in employment and production; and (4) as much freedom 
as possible for all members of society — consumers, laborers, business men 
—to make independent decisions within the framework that is consistent 
with social welfare. Needless to say, these goals have not been met, even 
though in America we come closer than most nations in achieving a mature 
economy. 

In the American enterprise system, the economy is based to a large extent 
on the private ownership of businesses with varying degrees of competition 
in the market place. As we shall see in the discussion which follows, how- 
ever, the interests of all citizens are not alike, and some in fact are in serious 
conflict. When there is disagreement between or among various special in- 
terest groups, such as farmers, manufacturers, processors, retailers, importers, 
consumers, and the like, it becomes the government’s job to make a decision 
that will benefit the largest number of people. Sometimes a government de- 
cision that benefits one group works to the detriment of another. 

From a global standpoint, the attempt to achieve a balance of interests 
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becomes even more complicated. When there is sufficient bread for all, the 
decision regarding what to do with the excess is far less crucial than deciding 
who is to be fed when there is not enough to go around. The United States 
has the highest per capita income in the world, and by far the greatest con- 
sumption of textile fibers per person (see Table 19-1). In many other coun- 
tries, particularly in the developing nations, the availability of cloth for 
clothing is far below the need. The disparity that exists between human wants 
and the means for satisfying them constitutes the problem in all economic 
activity. This interplay among the factors of market supply, consumer de- 
mand, and purchasing power accounts for the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods at all levels — individual, local, national, and inter- 
national. In this chapter we will consider the role that textiles and clothing 
play in the international market. 


INTERNA DLONAL RADE 


Strange as it may seem, some of the same 
ships and planes that bring foreign-made 
fibers, fabrics, and garments to our shores 
carry U.S. textile products to other countries. 
In 1965 we shipped $671 million worth of 
textiles abroad, and at the same time im- 
ported nearly $1.3 billion in textiles from 
other nations. Why should we buy products 
from overseas when it is possible for us to 
produce comparable merchandise right here 
at home? There are a number of reasons 
why one country buys the goods of another. 
The following discussion elaborates on some 
of the factors that make international trade 
advantageous both ways—to the buying 
nation as well as to the selling nation. 


1. Increased Variety of Goods 


Foreign imports greatly extend the variety of 
merchandise on the local market from which 
we may choose. Through a combination of 
native skills and availability of raw materials, 
many national products have a unique qual- 
ity that cannot be duplicated in other parts 
of the world. Oriental designs from Hong 
Kong, batiks from Indonesia, bleeding Ma- 
dras from India, Belgian lace, and Italian 








knits are but a few examples of the many 
textile and apparel items that are easily iden- 
tified with their place of origin. 

There is a certain status appeal to Ameri- 
can consumers of labels that read “100% 
imported cashmere” or “pure Irish linen,” 


Figure 19-1. U.S. trade routes. 
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Figure 19-2. Basic Marimekko silhouettes are sketched against a background of a typical hand- 


screened cotton print from which they are made. 


and by the same token the United States 
sells large quantities of American goods 
abroad because the “Made in U.S.A.” label 
enjoys a prestige on many foreign markets. 
In some cases the “snob appeal” is accom- 
panied by increased quality. ‘The well known 
Harris tweed is a good illustration. ‘The 
Highland Blackface sheep that are raised on 
the island of Harris in the Outer Hebrides 
yield a long stapled wool that is characteris- 
tically rough, tough, hairy, and durable. ‘This, 
coupled with the unique fabricating tech- 
niques of the crofter-weavers, produces a dis- 
tinctive fabric that offers superb protection 
against the elements. 

Sometimes the added value lies in the 
quality of design. Marimekko fashions from 
Finland are status symbols in the intellectual 
circles of young American women, but they 
also have a sophisticated simplicity that ac- 
counts for much of their popularity. Benja- 
min Thompson of the Design Research 
shops explains: There is a demand for un- 
usual things, whether they come from Italy 
or Albany... . In the US. we are heavily 


industrialized, while Europe retains some 
handicraft traditions which sometimes result 
in one-of-a-kind products. As time passes and 
the world develops fewer artisans, certain 
handicraft items will take on even greater 
yalue. The link with the past is appreciated, 
particularly those things which have retained 
a folk-way shape, material and use for thou- 
sands of years. 

In addition, there is a limited extent to 
which one textile fiber will substitute for 
another. No fabric has quite the degree of 
warmth, resilience, or tailoring qualities as 
wool; none has aesthetic crispness that com- 
pares to that of linen; none are as versatile 
and as cool as cotton; none have a more 
beautiful luster than silk. Because fiber pro- 
duction is limited to certain geographical 
areas of the world, trade becomes necessary 
if we are to enjoy the benefits of diverse 
qualities. 


1 Cecil Lubell, “Marimekko, Fashion’s Status 
Symbol for the Intellectual,” American Fabrics, No. 
62, Fall and Winter 1963, p. 50. 
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2. Specialization in Production 


Technological advances have greatly in- 
creased the production of fibers, fabrics, and 
wearing apparel throughout the world. 
Still, there are geographic and economic con- 
ditions in all countries that create an excess 
of some products and a scarcity of others. 
The United States produces millions of 
bales of cotton for export to other countries, 
but at the same time produces no silk and 
virtually no linen, Japan and India, on the 
other hand, have both the supply of mul- 
berry leaves and cheap labor that make the 
cultivation of silk worms feasible, while 
Ireland and certain parts of Russia have ideal 
climates for the production of flax. Wool 
requires suitable pasture land for sheep, and 
the cotton plant thrives only in restricted 
climatic regions. Even man-made fibers for 
the most part are created from raw materials 
that have an agricultural base. 

As a result of differences in natural re- 
sources as well as the availability of labor 
and machinery, over eighty per cent of all 


the cotton consumed throughout the world 
is grown in only six countries — the United 
States (by far the largest producer), China, 
Russia, India, Mexico, and Egypt. Japan, 
India, and Italy furnish seventy per cent of 
the world’s supply of silk, and the principal 
wool producers are the countries of New 
Zealand, Australia, and Argentina. The pro- 
duction of man-made fibers is growing at a 
phenomenal rate in almost all countries, al- 
though synthetics still constitute a relatively 
small percentage of the total fiber picture. 

In many of the emerging nations of Asia, 
Africa, and South America, one of the first 
steps taken toward industrialization is the 
processing of textiles. In Nigeria, South 
Africa, and the Sudan, for example — coun- 
tries that have always been big importers of 
cotton fabrics — local industries have sprung 
up that produce millions of yards of cotton 
goods annually. Countries such as Korea, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Taiwan, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia are also beginning to expand 
their textile industries. 

Even though a country could produce a 


Figure 19-3. A hand-weaver in Israel works in the tradition of his craft to produce unique fab- 
rics such as the mohair and leather-ribboned design on the left and the geometric weave charac- 
teristic of former Tripoli dwellers shown at the right. 
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variety of textiles and clothing, it may pay 
to concentrate on one or a few, and buy 
the others from foreign countries. In the 
case of some products, a country may have 
what is known as an absolute advantage, 
meaning that it can produce something at a 
lower cost than another country. At the same 
time, it may have a comparative advantage 
in the production of one or two particular 
items, Let us suppose that Japan could pro- 
duce both cotton and wool clothing more 
cheaply than the United States. It might 
pay to concentrate on the production of 
cotton goods and let the United States con- 
centrate on the production of wool, if 
Japan’s comparative advantage in cotton 
were greater than in wool. 

There are any number of reasons why spe- 
cialization in production may be more eco- 
nomical than diversification in a particular 
country. In addition to the difference in 
natural resources, there may be considerable 
difference in the productivity or wage rates 
of labor. If low wage rates merely reflect a 
low productivity on the part of labor, it may 
not give a country any competitive advan- 
tage in foreign markets; but if low wages are 
accompanied by high productivity, such pro- 


ducers have the advantage in selling to other 


countries. Besides this, there may be differ- 
ences in the amount and quality of capital 
equipment available, or certain advantages 
in terms of the competence of business man- 
agement. 

With the exception of silk, flax, and a 
few specialty fibers, the United States could 
be relatively self-sufficient with respect to 
raw materials. Production does not stop with 
the fibers, however. Japan is our biggest pur- 
chaser of raw cotton, and we in turn provide 
the largest outlet for Japan’s manufactured 
textiles. The extremely low labor costs in 
the Far East make it more economical for 
us to ship the raw material to Japan for 
fabrication and then buy it back, than to 


produce the goods here at home.? With its 
high concentration of population and limited 
natural resources, Japan is forced to export 
large quantities of merchandise manufac- 
tured by its low-cost industries in order to 
sustain its economy. Holland is another 
country that is heavily dependent upon 
foreign sources for its supply of raw ma- 
terials, and like Japan, must export great 
volumes of manufactured goods to maintain 
an even balance of trade. Large quantities 
of low-cost cottons from the Far East are 
finished in the Netherlands and then re- 
exported to countries outside the Western 
European community. 

In sharp contrast, a country like France, 
which is highly self-sufficient in textile pro- 
duction, exports very little in the way of 
yardgoods, and protects its home market 
from outside competition through a system 
of high tariffs and trade restrictions. When 
it comes to the French haute couture, how- 
ever, it is a different story — one which we 
will come to shortly — but it is important 
to realize that when nations close their doors 
to low-cost suppliers like Japan, there is in- 
creased pressure on the relatively open 
United States market to buy the goods that 
cannot be sold elsewhere. This leads to a 
third incentive to international trade. 


3. International Relations 


The importation of foreign-made textiles and 
apparel is not without its problems, for 
whenever we import items for resale pur- 
poses, essentially we are providing work for 
labor in countries other than our own. The 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union has consistently held out against im- 


2To give the reader some basis for comparison, 
the average hourly wages for textile workers re- 
ported in 1963 were: $1.83 in the United States, 
64¢ in Britain, 30¢ in Italy, and 26¢ in Japan. 
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TABLE 19-1 + Per Capita Availability of Fibers in the World 


(IN KILOGRAMS) 


Country or Region 1955) 19565 91957, 
United States 17.8 D7 ail 15.9. 
Canada 123 12.4 11.8 
Oceania 10.6 Or 9.9 
Western Europe 

(OEEC countries*) 8.3 8.7 9.6 
USS Re 7.4 7.3 7.6 
Eastern Europe 6.6 6.4 6.8 
Japan 6.1 fe 7.9 
Other European 

Countries 4.5 4.8 4.9 
Latin America 4.3 4.4 4.5 
Near East 2.8 2.8 3.0 
India Ded Den Bed 
Pakistan ZO) 2.0 2.0 
China 220) Zol Zen 
Africa 1.8 1.8 2.0 
Other Far East 

Countries 1.8 2.0 1.9 
World Average 437 4.8 4.8 


Projections 
1958 1959 1960 
1965 1970 
15.1 EA 16.5 16.3 16.3 
10.8 12.0 Tt el Piet 
LOR 10.4 10.9 10.6 107, 
8.6 9.1 9.8 10.4 11.4 
7.9 8.3 8.6 10.2 a: 
WSs 5 7.8 8.2 9.2 nae 
6.0 7.6 9.1 1022 11.4 
5.1 5.0 49 6.0 6.7 
4.5 ASS 4.5 4.8 Stl 
3.1 oye) a2 4.1 4.6 
Uh Dw nen WS) 2.4 
2.4 2.0 1.9 Za) pie) 
WES) Ze, a0) 2.9 na; 
1.8 le 1.8 ey 1.9 
Ve, hey |e 1.8 1.8 
tow 50 Sail 5.4 


* Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, France, West Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom. Spain is not included. 


Availability of fibers means the total quantity of fibers available for use by the ultimate consumer in 
each of the countries indicated. It is calculated by taking mill consumption of fibers, adding imports 
of textile products and subtracting exports. Per capita availability is computed by dividing the coun- 
try’s population into the total fiber availability. Note: One kilogram equals 2.2 pounds. 


Source: American Fabrics, No. 60, Spring 1963, p. 


ports of ready-to-wear clothing because they 
pose a threat to our own domestic apparel 
industry. Protective tariffs help to reduce 
the flow of foreign merchandise on the Amer- 
ican market, but these are fairly low in com- 
parison with the tariffs imposed on Ameri- 
can-made goods by European countries.* 
Many economists maintain that restric- 
tions on free trade, such as tariffs and quota 
systems, are wrong both from the stand- 


3'The United States duty on imported cotton 
garments, for example, is 20 per cent of the whole- 
sale value, 27 per cent on items made from syn- 
thetics, and 29 per cent on wool. 


ey, 


point of the national economy as well as 
that of the ultimate consumer. They argue 
that the consumer should have the benefit 
of price advantages that open competition 
from foreign goods would provide, and that 
through government subsidy of home prod- 
ucts and industries, we price ourselves out of 
the world market. The problem is compli- 
cated still further by the fact that the United 
States has by far the highest per capita in- 
come and probably the highest level of con- 
sumption of any nation in the world, while 
the vast majority of the earth’s population 
live in sub-standard conditions, with a scar- 
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city of fiber and insufficient income to pur- 
chase adequate clothing (Table 19-1). 

The United States Government recog- 
nizes the importance of foreign trade not 
only to our national economy, but to our 
foreign relations as well. Increased interna- 
tional trade promises a rising level of con- 
sumption in all parts of the globe. It is 
also mindful that a prosperous domestic 
textiles and clothing industry has a contri- 
bution to make to the maintenance of a 
technically balanced economy in the United 
States. Unfortunately, the interests of one 
often conflict with the interests of the other. 
The United States has long been committed 
to a policy of liberal trade. Since 1934, for 
example, the import duties on cotton fabrics 
have been gradually reduced from 45 per 
cent to about 18 per cent. Imports repre- 
sent an increasing percentage of our total 
domestic consumption, but they are still a 
minor share of the total market.* 

One important aspect of our international 
economic relations with Europe involves the 
European Economic Community (EEC), 
better known as the Common Market. Cre- 
ated in 1957, its six member countries (Bel- 
gium, France, West Germany, Italy, the 


Netherlands, and Luxembourg) are engaged 
in economic disarmament which, when com- 
plete, will eliminate all tariff barriers and 
provide for the free movement of goods, 
capital, labor, and services among the coop- 
erating countries. At the same time, the 
EEC applies uniform external tariffs on im- 
ports from non-member nations. 

This tremendous consolidation of interests 
promises to become the largest single eco- 
nomic unit in the world, with a staggering 
bargaining power. The Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 gave the President of the United 
States unprecedented tariff-cutting powers to 
enable him to negotiate for desirable con- 
cessions from the Common Market in re- 
gard to American products. Obviously, the 
United States is placed in a less advanta- 
geous competitive position if the tariff dif- 
ferential is high, and as the State Depart- 
ment has noted: American economic and 
military strength is vitally dependent on for- 
eign trade. We could not possibly maintain 
our high levels of production and our stan- 
dard of living without imported raw ma- 
terials. In addition, foreign trade supplies 
millions of jobs, provides markets for 15 
per cent of our total farm production, and 


TABLE 19-2 - Domestic Fiber Consumption 
(IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS) 


1950 1955 1960 1965 
Domestic Production 6,836 6,699 6,480 8,488 
Imports 108 175 416 596 
Exports 347 356 361 326 
Import Balance —239 —181 +55 +270 
Total Domestic Consumption 6,597 6,518 0,535, 8,758 


Excess of exports over imports (—). 
Excess of imports over exports (+). 


Source: Textile Organon, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., March 1966. 


4In terms of domestic fiber consumption, imports constitute about eight per cent of the 


total market. 
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TABLE 19-3 + United States Foreign Trade 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Exports 

Textile yarns, fabrics, 
and made-up articles 

Clothing 

Total Exports 


Imports 

Textile yarns, fabrics, 
and made-up articles 

Clothing 

Total Imports 


Balance of Trade 


1956 1960 1964 
$442 $483 $583 
DD 63 102 
Aon 546 684 
$409 $554 $683 
153 294 452 
562 848 1135 
—65 == 02 ol 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1965. 


accounts for sizeable portions of our in- 
dustrial sales.° 

American stores now stock a variety of 
foreign-made merchandise that is being sold 
at competitive prices. Recent trends indicate 
that the quantity of imports will continue 
to increase. This is of course affected by the 
number of consumers who seek the prestige 
of imports, as compared with those who have 
an adverse reaction to anything “foreign.” 
Most people favor the importation of goods 
that are not readily available in our own 
country, but there is considerable disagree- 
ment surrounding imports that sell for less 
than our own competitive products. 


One thing is clear: no country can live in 
economic isolation from the rest of the 
world. Economic decisions made in Tokyo 
and Paris become the concerns of business- 
men in San Francisco and New York. The 
clothing and textile industries are enmeshed 
not only in the foreign trade policies of the 
United States, but in the welfare of peoples 
in all corners of our shrinking world. 


The complex interaction of the cloth- 
ing industries in a global economy af- 
fects the variety, cost, and quality of 
goods available to consumers in all 
parts of the world. 


SUMMARY -: International Trade 


The trading of goods and services between and among the nations of the 
world is desirable for three basic reasons: (1) it gives the consumer a wider 
range of choice and often provides unique commodities that cannot be pro- 
duced in a highly industrialized economy; (2) differences in climate, natural 
resources, native talents, the cost of labor and availability of machinery result 
in the excess production of some commodities in most countries, while at the 
same time a scarcity exists in others, so that some goods may be acquired at a 


5 U.S. State Department Publication #7321, January 1962. 
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lower price abroad than they can be produced domestically; and (3) liberal 
trade policies make for improved foreign relations and promise a rising level 
of consumption in all parts of the world. 

Domestic producers are affected differently by competition from foreign 
markets. In the developing countries, textile plants are the least expensive to 
equip, they can absorb a great deal of unskilled labor, and their products are 
needed by all people. Consequently, the squeeze of competition is felt first 
among the small domestic textile firms. On the other hand, with increased 
wealth foreign nations become better customers for United States merchan- 
dise, particularly in areas where they cannot compete with American tech- 
nology (e.g., machinery and automobiles). Workers in the highly competitive 
industries face eventual adjustment to other types of employment. 


meal KoA 1 1 O NAT © LIEELR 
AND READY-TO-WEAR 
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Since the dawn of history, fibers and fabrics 
have been used as important items for barter, 
first between neighbors within a community, 
and gradually extending to include wide 
areas of trade. Over two thousand years ago, 
Phoenician merchants sold fine-textured 
woolens and linen along the trade routes of 
the Mediterranean, and it is probable that 
weavers’ guilds existed as long ago as the 
ancient Babylonians. With the rise of the 
factory system and vast improvements in 
transportation, the exchange of textiles and 
clothing among the nations of the world has 
become a common and daily occurrence. 

All countries have a history of clothing 
production, even though it may be limited 
to those people who grow, spin, and weave 
fibers into cloth in their own homes. The 
development of fashionable clothing as we 
know it today has a related but somewhat 
different background. Prior to the French 
Revolution, the extravagances of fashion 
were confined to that small segment of the 
population having extreme wealth. ‘The 
large masses of the common people had no 
part in fashion; their garments were simple 
in design, made from coarse homespun fab- 
ric, with men often wearing leather breeches 


which lasted for much of their lifetime. 

Wealthy American colonists sent to Lon- 
don for their suits where their measurements 
were kept on file in the English tailor shops. 
The ladies kept in touch with fashions via 
les fameuses poupées, the French costume 
dolls that were dressed in the latest designs. 
They were sent from Paris to London every 
month, and from there to friends in America, 
where a local seamstress would be employed 
to copy the style. 

Throughout the course of the Industrial 
Revolution, home production of clothing 
was gradually replaced by mass-produced 
apparel which made the luxury of fashion 
available to the great masses of people who 
had once enjoyed little more than bare sub- 
sistence. The factory system, coupled with 
the unprecedented opportunities for eco- 
nomic advancement during the nineteenth 
century, gave tremendous impetus to the 
growing market for fashionable merchan- 
dise. 

Today, even the French couture — center 
of the fashion world for more than a cen- 
tury —is threatened by the economic com- 
petition of the ready-to-wear industry. Ameri- 
can apparel manufacturers are currently 
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researching the style preferences of European 
consumers, and many have established 
European sales offices as well as foreign fac- 
tories in England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Northern Ireland, and Italy. At the same 
time, European manufacturers are studying 
U.S. production methods, and many are re- 
taining American consultants to promote 
their sales on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
our purpose here to consider some of the 
major sources of our modern fashion mer- 
chandise. 


1. France 


Paris had been a world center of fashion 
since the days of Louis XIV, but the modern 
couture began about the middle of the last 
century with a designer named Charles 
Frederick Worth, an Englishman by birth, 
who was the first dressmaker to show made- 
up samples on living models. Worth’s busi- 
ness acumen, coupled with the perfection 
of the sewing machine in the 1850’s, led to 
the development of a large-scale dressmaking 
establishment and the initiation of whole- 
sale relationships with foreign trade buyers.® 

Paris designers have held an undisputed 
position of fashion leadership ever since.’ 
Their enduring influence may be attributed 
to a combination of factors, not the least of 
which is the continued support of the French 
government which subsidizes the couture 
houses up to $600,000 annually. This is not 
surprising, however, when one considers the 
fact that the couture has a total income of 
about seven billion francs a year, and its 


6 Before the days of Worth, dressmakers would 
suggest a design through a sketch or fashion doll. 
The garment would then be cut to the measure- 
ments of the individual client with no intention of 
making more than one of a kind. 

7 Like Worth himself, all Parisian designers are 
not French, e.g., Balenciaga is Spanish, Molyneux 
is English, Capucci is Italian — even the American 
Mainbocher was once a part of the French couture. 


products rank second on France’s list of ex- 
ports. The industry creates jobs for over 
200,000 people, most of these in auxiliary 
enterprises which in themselves constitute 
another plus factor in Parisian fashion su- 
premacy. ‘The makers of French textiles, 
accessories, buttons, and other findings cater 
to the wishes of the creative designer. As 
Elizabeth Hawes explained, “Any time you 
want a special buckle in France, someone 
will run it up for you. They don’t have to 
make a die and cast a thousand of them.’ 

In addition, the French handcraft back- 
ground is a matter of national prestige. The 
teaching of sewing skills begins at an early 
age so that a great number of skilled seam- 
stresses are available for work in the ateliers 
of the couture. The industry, moreover, is 
highly organized under the Chambre Syndi- 
cale de la Couture Parisienne, a trade asso- 
ciation that deals with various labor and 
administrative problems in all segments of 
the industry. In addition, the Chambre 
registers the designs of its members to insure 
against fashion piracy; unauthorized pro- 
ducers of registered designs are prosecuted 
under French law. In short, the favorable 
working climate in Paris is so conducive to 
the creative production of its designers that 
the haute couture has been able to create 
and maintain an international market of 
wealthy customers from all over the world, 

Actually, there are no more than twenty- 
five or thirty successful couture houses in 
Paris. Each of these shows a sample collec- 
tion twice a year to clothing manufacturers 
and retail store buyers, who in turn purchase 
models to reproduce in their own countries. 
Following the opening, designers cater to 


8 Elizabeth Hawes, Fashion Is Spinach, Random 
House, New York, 1938, p. 16. 

9 Laws against copying are not enforceable in the 
United States, where style piracy runs rampant, 
American designers have no protection whatever 
against the reproduction of their original ideas. 


individual customers, for whom they make 
custom copies of any model in the season’s 
collection. Manufacturers and retailers pay 
anywhere from $400 to $1200 for a model, 
depending upon the house. In 1966, for ex- 
ample, St. Laurent’s price was $1200 across 
the board for a dress, suit, or coat. Prices 
to individual customers are somewhat lower 
since they do not buy the copying privilege, 
but the houses could never survive financially 
on the custom business alone. The cost of 
producing one dress in a Dior collection that 
sold for $750 was described as follows: $150 
for materials, $250 for labor, $135 for taxes, 
$45 for sales commissions and nearly $140 
for overhead. That adds up to $720, leaving 
only $30 for profit. Even this profit margin 
was bigger than in many other Dior originals 
because Dior repeated the number forty-two 
times. On garments reproduced only three 
or four times, the house sometimes winds 
up in the red.'° 

Most houses maintain their custom salons 
for the international prestige of having their 
garments worn by wealthy and socially prom- 
inent people, but almost all of them are 
forced to seek other sources of income to 
remain financially solvent. In addition to 
the government subsidies, some houses are 
backed by various textile firms. Or they may 
sell other commodities — notably perfumes 
—which reap a sizeable profit. An increas- 
ing number of couture houses have opened 
boutiques in which they do a thriving busi- 
ness in costume jewelry, perfume, lingerie, 
accessories, and some items of ready-to-wear 
merchandise, With the revolution in mascu- 
line fashions of the 1960’s, several designers 
have included items of men’s apparel in their 
lines. Designer Cardin was one of the first 
of the couture group to venture into a com- 
plete collection for male clientele. The 


10 “High Fashion Yields Paris Great Prestige But 
Scanty Profits,’ Wall Street Journal, July 21, 1964, 
Dale 
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Figure 19-4. This shaped suit was designed by 
Pierre Cardin, one of the first couturiers to 
offer a complete line of men’s apparel. He sells 
about $6 million worth a year. 


houses are also devoting more and more of 
their efforts to promotional activities that 
will create an increased market for their 
designs abroad. 

But despite the grand scaled publicity, 
or perhaps because of it, the haute couture 
seems to be losing out to mass production. 
As one analyst put it: This luxury trade is as 
much a freak in the present-day economic 
scheme as a Roman chariot would be in 
Times Square traffic. . . . Mass production 
is a grave danger, It discourages personal in- 
yention on the part of women. Before the 
war, only a few well-to-do ladies could adopt 
the “new line” right away; today, every 
American secretary can wear it within a few 
weeks. The press, the women’s magazines in- 
sidiously force designers to stress sensational 
innovation, often at the expense of true ele- 


Terrence Spencer, LIFE Magazine, (c) Time Inc. 
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gance.... When all you need to do in order 
to prepare a meal is to open a couple of 
cans, you end by forgetting how to cook." 

Some of the couturiers have ventured into 
rtw on a larger scale. For a number of years 
a French manufacturing firm by the name of 
Maria Carine has been turning out the prét- 
d-porter collections for Desses, Heim, Lanvin, 
and Laroche. Other designer-businessmen 
have established their own wholesale outlets. 
The House of Dior, for example, has 
branches in London and New York. Still 
others have special arrangements with 
United States pattern companies and/or 
retail stores to supply exclusive designs 
which, in turn, are produced by American 
manufacturers. Even the mail-order catalogs 
of Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
carry “exclusive” ready-to-wear lines of name 
French designers. At this writing, it is re- 
ported that André Courréges has opened his 
own factory in northern France. Little by 
little, the creative talents of these famous 
French couturiers are becoming available to 
the great masses of consumers in the modern 
world. 

There is, of course, a growing French 
ready-to-wear industry (the Association des 
Maisons de Couture en Gros) which does a 
modest export business with the United 
States. So far, it is only in the upper price 
bracket that French rtw can compete with 
American models. A stylish suit, for example, 
with quality fabric and workmanship, can 
be made for about $100 less in France than 
a comparable suit made in America, but in 
the low and medium price range, American 
production methods are still unbeatable. The 
push of the Common Market, however, is 
making the French manufacturers more ex- 
port minded, and most of them are trying to 
adapt to American sizes and production 

11 P. FE. Schneider, “What Makes Paris Fashion’s 


Capital,” The New York Times Magazine, July 27, 
1958, p. 45. 


standards. To date, well over 90 per cent 
of their products go to domestic consump- 
tion, but outlets in the American market are 
expected to increase. 


2. Staly 


Following World War II, Italy set out to 
rebuild its shattered economy. Emilio Pucci, 
who scored a hit with American consumers 
with his new look in sportswear, was one of 
the many Italian noblemen and women who 
turned their refined tastes and creative tal- 
ents into the fashion field. In the early 
1950’s, G. B. Giorgini, an Italian merchant 
dealing in antiques and handcrafts, orga- 
nized a group of nine couturiers and invited 
American buyers to his home to view their 
collections. From this beginning, the Italian 
couture developed into an industry that now 
rivals the French in terms of its export trade. 
In Rome, there are about twenty couture 
houses, each with its own salon, and several 
more in Florence and Milan who hold their 
twice-yearly showings in Florence along with 
the sportswear and boutique designers. ‘The 
Italian government provides the historically 
famous Pitti Palace for a showroom, and the 
Strozzi Palace as a trade center. Three na- 
tional organizations receive government sup- 
port in the promotion of Italian fashions,!? 
and the couturiers, like those in France, are 
subsidized with state monies. 

Of special interest is the fact that the 
Italian couture includes both men’s and 
women’s fashions. ‘The showings of Brioni, 
Datti, Franzoni, and Litrico, all designers 
of male fashions, are scheduled right along 
with the others. Italy has always been fa- 
mous for its knitwear and leather goods. 
Their shoe craft is exceptional in styling, and 


12 The Centro di Firenze per la Moda Italiana in 
Florence, and the Camera Nazionale della Moda 
Italiana and the Italian Institute for Foreign Trade 
in Rome. 
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Figure 19-5. English designer John Stephen’s clothes were introduced into the United States 
with a full-scale fashion show for males at New York’s Stern Brothers. American boys turned 
out in droves to watch the show that was set to rock’n’ roll music. 


the vogue for brilliant and pastel colored 
shoes was an Italian innovation. Leather 
gloves, handbags, and other accessories are 
all a part of the industry which has become 
one of Italy's most important national 
assets. 
Italy ships millions of dollars worth of 
textiles, apparel, and accessories to the 
United States annually, making it Europe’s 
biggest exporter to the American market. 


3. Great Britain 


Britain ranks second to Italy in terms of its 
volume of exports to the United States 
market. It is difficult to calculate the exact 
figure because so much of the goods is 
shipped directly by parcel post, but it is prob- 
ably about $30 or $40 million annually in 
clothing and footwear. ‘The British couture 
operates much like those in France and 
Italy, showing their collections regularly to 
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American and other foreign buyers, and then 
existing as a custom salon for private cus- 
tomers. The couture is considerably smaller 
in England than in France or Italy (the In- 
corporated Society of London Fashion De- 
signers currently has only ten member 
houses) ,1° and the models are considerably 
less expensive. 

The London tailors of Savile Row are 
to the well-heeled fashionable gentlemen 
what the Parisian couturiers are to the inter- 
national feminine socialite. The quality 
workmanship, superb fit, and individual at- 
tention given each customer draws promi- 
nent men from all over the world to their 
shops. 

British tweeds and woolens have been 


13In 1966, these included Hardy Amies, John 
Cavanagh, Charles Creed, Clive, Angéle Delanghe, 
Norman Hartnell, Lachasse, Mattli, Michael and 
Ronald Patterson. The largest establishment is that 
of Hartnell, designer to the Queen. 
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traditional import items on the American 
market for generations, but the ready-to- 
wear industry is a relative newcomer to the 
export field (as is true all over Europe). The 
wholesale manufacturers got their greatest 
boost during World War IJ, when the Brit- 
ish Board of ‘Trade ordered drastic cuts in 
the consumption of yardgoods. Up until 
that time, ready-made clothing was poorly 
designed and lacking in quality, but the gov- 
ernment commissioned the leading designers 
of the country to come up with simple, 
tasteful styles that could be mass-produced. 

Gradually, the British learned to tailor 
their lines to American tastes, using lighter 
weight fabrics and improving the sizing, and 
as a result, the United States has become 
Britain’s biggest ready-to-wear customer. The 
competition from English goods is still in 
the upper price bracket, just as it is with 
French rtw. Usually the workmanship is 
superior and the prices are lower than the 
highest priced American rtw. The reason is 
simple: labor is plentiful, and the average 
worker makes about $28 a week. 

The biggest fashion revolution of the ’six- 
ties started with the youthful English de- 
signers who launched the “Mod” look among 
the newly affluent British teenagers. In 
1960, John Stephen opened a small shop on 
Carnaby Street and became an overnight 
success selling tight, hip-slung pants and 
turtleneck sweaters. Young Mary Quant’s 
designs also gained impetus in the United 
States in 1962, when she turned out a col- 
lection for the J. C. Penney Company that 
put her clothes on sale in 44 towns and 
cities in America. Thus, the growing teenage 
market has helped to swell the increase of 
imports from the British Isles. 


4. Other Foreign Markets 


A number of other countries are beginning 
to develop their talents in the fashion mar- 


kets. At the couture level, Pertegaz and 
other Spanish designers have capitalized on 
up-to-date versions of the traditional Spanish 
beadwork, laces, and leather craft, and their 
original designs have sold heavily in the 
exclusive American specialty shops. In Ite- 
land, Sybil Connolly has turned the famous 
Irish crochet lace, linens, and tweeds of her 
native land into high fashion items, and 
sells 80 per cent of her creations to the 
United States. 

Israel’s fashion industry has developed a 
growing ability to produce well-made, good- 
looking, competitively priced clothes that 
reflect the popular style trends. Swiss ap- 
parel exports to the United States — mostly 
knits and sportswear—have more than 
doubled in volume since 1955. Japan and 
Korea do a heavy export business in blouses. 
In Hong Kong there is a growing fashion 
industry that exports an estimated $7 million 
worth of dresses and loungewear to the 
United States annually.’ The Dynasty line, 
for example, employs a New York designer 
and manufactures dresses that retail in the 
States for as much as $300. Hong Kong’s 
biggest asset fashionwise in an army of skill- 
ful workers available at unbelievably low 
wages. American merchants can buy silk in 
Thailand and have it converted by Chinese 
dressmakers into styles that were purchased 
from the Paris couture. ‘The more handwork 
required in constructing the garment, the 
greater the advantage of the Hong Kong 
manufacturer. Even Russia is getting into 
the act with a line of furs in extravagant 
colors and patterns that are currently being 
adapted in America. 

In Europe, the hub of the ready-to-wear 
industry seems to be concentrating in Diis- 
seldorf, which is unusual in light of the fact 
that Diisseldorf does not have a fashion in- 

14 J. W. Cohn, “Hong Kong Hits the Gong On 


Right Note in Fashions,’ Women’s Wear Daily, 
March 13, 1964. 
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dustry of its own, nor is it a particularly fash- 
ionable city. Ready-to-wear manufacturers 
from all over the Continent, however, dis- 
play their wares in the Diisseldorf exhibit 
halls, and four times a year buyers from 
every country this side of the Iron Curtain 
flock to the halls to look and to buy. Even 
American rtw firms have exhibited there 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


5. U.S. Apparel Imports and Exports 


All together, United States imports of for- 
eign-made apparel account for a relatively 
small percentage of the total consumer ex- 
penditures for clothing and accessories made 
by the American public, in spite of the 
varied markets in which we trade. Never- 
theless, imports are rising steadily each year 
in millions of dollars, and more important 
perhaps is the fact that our apparel imports 
greatly exceed our exports. The greatest 
volume of foreign merchandise is in cotton 
slacks, shorts, and blouses, and shipments in 
these categories are continuing to rise despite 
the bilateral agreements with foreign coun- 
tries that seek to restrain imports of cotton 
apparel. The greatest threat to our domestic 
industry is in cotton garments that are im- 
ported chiefly from the low-wage countries 
like Japan and other Far Eastern areas. 
Strangely enough, the European couture, 
rather than posing a threat, actually serves 
to boost our domestic apparel production. 
Haute couture, says one observer, is to the 
ready-made what the research laboratory 1s 
to the pharmaceutical factory.° Although 
we have a few retail stores that operate cus- 
tom workrooms (e.g., Bergdorf Goodman, 
Neiman-Marcus, I. Magnin), we really have 
no American couture as such. A designer- 
owned firm in the United States is a rarity, 
and most of our leading creative artists are 
15 Schneider, 1958. 


in high-priced ready-to-wear, not in custom 
production. 

The business of reproducing “line-for-line” 
copies of Paris originals is a powerful asset 
to American retailers and manufacturers. 
Twice a year buyers from America’s leading 
retail stores attend the European couture 
openings to buy the models they think will 
appeal most to American women. ‘Twice a 
year a jet airliner carries more than half a 
million dollars’ worth of Paris originals into 
the United States, delivering the precious 
cargo to its respective purchasers. In the 
weeks that follow, there is a frenzied dupli- 
cation of each model that varies all the way 
from exact replications to cheap adaptations. 
The biggest buyers are stores like Orbach’s, 
Macy’s, and Alexander’s, who maintain a 
world-wide reputation for their couture 
copies. Orbach’s, for example, contracts with 
about thirty New York manufacturers to 


Figure 19-6. This is one of the “line-for-line” 
copies of European couture models shown at 
Alexander's in New York, where some 1500 
ladies jam the showroom and stay to buy the 
replicas that range in price from $49 to $675. 
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produce a volume of copies between the 
time the models arrive (in winter, it is the 
last week in February) and the second week 
in March when the copies go on sale. The 
processing is so amazingly fast that some of 
the cheaper, less complicated mass-produced 
models are ready in a matter of days. 

In most cases, the copies sell at a fraction 
of the original cost. The counterpart of a 
Balenciaga gawn purchased in Paris for 
$1250 can often be found at Orbach’s for 
$59.99. The answer, of course, is in volume 
sales. At one store, all 200 copies of a 
Chanel suit were sold before the end of the 
first day of sales. Nevertheless, the margin 
of profit is extremely small. If a retailer sells 
a hundred copies of a dress at $50 each, he 
must deduct from $700 to $1200 paid for the 
original, the expense of a trip to Paris, as 
well as the costs of manufacture from the 
$5,000 in sales. 

Not all couture originals are produced in 
volume, of course. Copies that reproduce 
the exact model with all the fine details of 
workmanship may be purchased in the cus- 
tom salons in select stores throughout the 
country. Because custom work is done to 
individual measurements and labor costs are 
high, a copy made in Dallas could easily be 
higher in price than the original bought in 
Paris. The European models, incidentally, 
are brought into the country “in bond,” 
which means that the buyer does not pay 
duty (which may be as high as 60 per cent 
of the cost) if he does not resell the garment 
in the United States. Within a year, there- 
fore, the models are shipped off to Canadian 
and Latin American stores that specialize 
in “second-hand” couture, where a $1200 
St. Laurent gown may be sold at the bargain 
basement price of $250. In other words, the 
American store or manufacturer who buys 
in the European salons is really paying for 
the privilege of copying a design rather than 
purchasing resaleable merchandise. 


It has been said that the French design 
while the Americans make fashion. In short, 
the French have the Americans to thank for 
popularizing their styles. But if Paris designs 
are coveted by American women, the quality 
of United States ready-to-wear is treasured 
by Europeans. American lines, such as Lanz 
of California and Country Cousin dresses, 
sell like hotcakes in Paris where inexpensive, 
well-fitting clothes are a rarity. 

This unusual exchange of talents between 
Europeans and Americans has stimulated 
some of the most intensive market research 
in years. United States apparel manufac- 
turers have set out to investigate the style 
and fabric preferences of the European con- 
sumer, as well as the modifications in sizing 
required by the difference in national body 
types. Ernest Dichter, President of the In- 
stitute for Motivational Research, con- 
cludes: We all “know” that French women 
are very fashion conscious. Yet a study re- 
cently showed that this was exactly one of 
those glib stereotypes that have little if any 
basis in reality. The purchase of a dress or 
coat is much more of an investment for the 
Frenchwoman than for the American 
woman. This results from differences both 
in income and in prices of fashion products. 
It is not enough, therefore, to tell a French 
shopper that a garment is fashionable. She 
also wants to know, in a way, the “trade-in 
value” of the dress or blouse. How long will 
the fabric last? How many years will she be 
able to wear it? These are promises and ap- 
peals which have to a very large extent lost 
their attraction to the American woman.'® 

In 1963, less than one half of one per cent 
of all male apparel produced in the United 
States was sold abroad. American manufac- 
turers discovered a growing interest among 
European men for lighter weight suits and 
colorful sportswear, and no other market can 


16 Ernest Dichter, ““The World Customer,’ Amer- 
ican Fabrics, No. 60, Spring 1963, p. 88. 
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compete with American products in these 
categories. It is anticipated that the Euro- 
pean consumer will have increasing amounts 
of disposable income, and that he will pay 
increasing attention to fashion in the pur- 
chase of items heretofore considered as lux- 
uries. Even in Russia there is an emerging 
class of bureaucrats with the vast majority in 
a slowly improving, low middle class. West- 
ern style fashions, viewed longingly by young 
Muscovites, are causing a consumer rebel- 
lion. Unsold goods in the form of clothing 
approved for production by the Central 
Planners, are backing up on the retail 
shelves. Reforms are on the way that will 
permit industrial managers to produce the 
styles that Russian consumers want.!7 

Dr. Dichter summarized the differences 


that now exist among the various economic 
groupings of the world society in the follow- 
ing words: The real measuring rod of the 
success of one system over another should 
be based on the happiness of the citizens, 
their creativeness, and their constructive dis- 
content. . . . Jets reduce physical distances; 
international trade and mass communica- 
tions break down barriers. The world is 
opening up. The Common Market will 
broaden into an Atlantic Market and finally 
into a World Market.'® 


A rising level of consumption in all 
parts of the world creates new outlets 
for U.S. goods abroad, and new sources 
of supply for American consumers. 


SUMMARY - The International Couture and Ready-to-Wear 


In terms of the economics of clothing production, societies of the world 
pass through successive stages of producing all of the family clothing in the 
home; of high fashion luxury goods being available only to the wealthy few; 
of a growing ready-to-wear market; and ultimately of a wide range of fashion- 
able, good quality merchandise available for all. 

Competition in the apparel markets of the United States has come not so 
much from the fashion rivalry of European goods, as from the lower-cost 
products of Japan and other low-wage countries of the Far East. The Euro- 
pean couture serves mainly as a source of ideas and is a stimulus to the 
American fashion business. Because of the efficiency and volume of the 
American ready-to-wear industry, its fashion products are in demand, not only 
by our citizens here at home, but by an increasing number of people in all 
parts of the world. 
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Responsibilities of the Consumer 


Intelligent consumer choice is a fundamental problem for people in almost 
all modern societies, but it becomes an even more complex process in a coun- 
try such as ours where goods are abundant and the number of alternatives 
increases each year. The quality of living achieved by any society as a whole 
is largely dependent upon the way in which the individual consumer casts 
his ballot in the marketplace. Clothing is but one of the many goods and 
services that must be provided for in the average household, but through its 
study we can clarify our wants and needs to become more effective managers 
of our personal and family incomes, and more intelligent users of our nation’s 
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A satisfactory wardrobe is dependent not so 
much upon the amount of money that is 
spent as it is upon careful planning. The 
basic assumption underlying intelligent deci- 
sion-making is that the individual knows 
what he wants or needs. The teenager who 
claims she “‘needs” a new sweater, when she 
already has 17 in her wardrobe, appears on 
the surface at least not to be able to recog- 
nize the difference between a “need” and a 
“desire.” A rational choice of clothing is 
predicated upon an honest evaluation of why 
we want the things that we do. 
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1. Needs and Desires 


The basic difference between needs and de- 
sires may be illustrated by our physiological 
need for protection against the cold. People 
satisfy this need in a variety of ways. The 
Eskimo keeps warm by wearing an under- 
shirt of caribou skin. The Mongol wears a 
long sheepskin gown that covers the hands, 
and boots several sizes too large to permit 
the use of fur socks in winter. The English- 
man is apt to wrap a long wool muffler 
around his neck and increase his activity by 


a brisk walk. Thick woolen stockings and 
warm boots are efficient insulators for the 
legs and feet in winter climates, but the ma- 
jority of American women prefer to shiver 
in sheer nylon hose and thin pumps. Most 
people have learned to prefer the thing to 
which they have become accustomed. 

Our needs, of course, are not limited to 
the physiological. We have a variety of so- 
cial and emotional needs that must also be 
satished in some way. For some people, 
clothing satisfies the need for creative self- 
expression. For others, it provides social 
status and prestige. Still others value the 
social approval and the feeling of belonging 
that can be achieved through dress. 

Our desires increase as we are exposed to 
a greater variety of goods. Eskimos who 
know nothing but animal skins as a medium 
for clothing usually want nothing else, but 
through increasing contact with the white 
man’s culture, many are coming to prefer 
jackets made from synthetics, or rubber 
boots, even though such clothing may be 
decidedly inferior to their traditional parkas 
and mukluks. Most Americans today are 
familiar with a wide variety of styles and 
materials, and the mere knowledge of such 
products tends to expand our desire for 
greater variety in our wardrobes. 

The fact that our wants change over a 
period of time sometimes causes us to be 
dissatisfied with the clothes that we already 
have in our wardrobes, even though when 
purchased, they may have fulfilled the same 
basic needs. Desires, moreover, are not usu- 
ally equal in importance. Everyone — to 
some extent at least — wants clothing to do 
a number of things: keep them warm, make 
them more attractive, help them to feel part 
of a group, give them individuality, provide 
aesthetic satisfaction. Not all of these wants 
have the same value to the individual, and 
some of them may even be in conflict. Some 
wants must be satisfied immediately, others 
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can be postponed for the future. It may be 
very important to be warm now and attrac- 
tive later. 

For all of these reasons, desires are often 
not very clearly defined, and people fre- 
quently have little understanding of what it 
is they really want. Everyone needs some 
experience in verbalizing his desires and 
consciously evaluating them in order to 
make rational choices in the selection of 
clothing. While our needs may be satisfied 
in a number of alternate ways, it is rarely 
possible to achieve all of our desires. 

Our clothing needs and desires are de- 
termined by the kind of life we choose to 
lead. There is really no average individual, 
because each person has a unique set of re- 
quirements that are bound to influence his 
clothing purchases. Income, occupation, so- 
cial participation, the climate in which we 
live, the way we spend our leisure time, our 
style of living —all of these factors affect 
the logic of a clothing decision for a par- 
ticular individual. 

One tangible way to get started on the 
analysis of clothing requirements is to list 
the kinds of activities in which we engage 
on a daily or weekly basis, and then those 
in which we participate less frequently. A 
listing such as this helps people to see the 
type of clothing that is worn most often. 
Most people find greater rewards in spending 
the bulk of their clothing budget for gar- 
ments that are used regularly, and less on 
the items that are seldom worn. 


2. Wardrobe Inventory 


Once our clothing needs are identified, we 
can then evaluate the articles of clothing 
already on hand that are suitable for the 
activities listed. One way of doing this is to 
list all items of clothing owned currently, 
along with an estimate of the need for yearly 
replacement (see Figures 20-1 and 20-2). 


Figure 20-1 + Woman’s Wardrobe Inventory 


Item 


Coats 
Fur 
Cloth 
Car coats 
Suits 
Summer 
Winter 
Dresses 
Street dresses 
Afternoon 
Dressy or cocktail 
Evening or formal 
Separates 
Blouses 
Skirts 
Sweaters 
Shorts 
Slacks, jeans, etc. 
Jackets 
Bathing suits 
Underwear 
Slips 
Bras 
Panties 
Foundations 
Leisure W ear 
Nightgowns, pajamas 
Housecoats 
Bathrobes 
Shoes and Footwear 
Sport shoes 
Dress shoes 
Evening shoes 
Slippers 
Galoshes or boots 
Stockings 
Socks 
Accessories 
Hats 
Gloves 
Scarves 
Handbags 
Miscellaneous 
Annual Upkeep 
Cleaning and pressing 
Shoe Repair 
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Figure 20-2 » Man’s Wardrobe Inventory 


Item 


Coats 
Overcoats 
Car coats 
Raincoats 
Suits 
Business 
Evening or formal 
Separates 
Jackets 
Slacks 
Walking shorts 
Sweaters 
Dress shirts 
Sports shirts 
Evening shirts 
Swim Trunks 
Underwear 
Undershirts 
Shorts 
Leisure W ear 
Pajamas 
Bathrobes 
Smoking jackets 
Shoes and Footwear 
Sport shoes 
Work shoes 
Business shoes 
Dress shoes 
Slippers 
Socks 
Accessories 
Hats 
Gloves 
Mufflers 
Ties 
Garters, braces 
Handkerchiefs 
Annual Upkeep 
Cleaning and pressing 
Blocking hats 
Shoe repair 











Number Average 
on Unit 
Hand Price 
(example ) $30.00 
(example) $ 7.00 
(example) $ 1.00 


Total Annual Replacement Cost 


Total Wardrobe Cost: 
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A wardrobe inventory is a practical exercise 
for a number of reasons. It is not only a 
logical step in planning future clothing pur- 
chases, but it forces the individual to weed 
out and discard items that are never worn, or 
no longer suitable. It also shows what pro- 
portion of the total family income goes for 
apparel and upkeep. 

The wardrobe can then be checked against 
the activity list. Many items will be suitable 
for a number of occasions, particularly if 
they are basic in design. Some activities, 
however, will require specialized clothing. A 
uniform may be required for work, and par- 
ticipation in sports such as skiing, swimming, 
riding, etc., may call for garb that is more 
or less restricted in its use. 


3. Planning Needed Additions 


Annual additions or replacements of clothing 
can be determined by the difference between 
clothing requirements and clothing already 
on hand. In addition to needed replace- 
ments, the inventory will show those items 
that tend to be overstocked. Further invest- 
ment in categories of clothing that are al- 
ready in full supply is a questionable prac- 
tice. The cost of each new article that is 
desired should be estimated as closely as pos- 
sible so that an overall plan may be devel- 
oped in which the total cost of all items is 
anticipated. Unsatisfactory purchases are 





“and it would just go perfectly with those shoes I 
got yesterday to go with it!” 


Figure 20-3. Haphazard impulsive buying re- 
sults from the failure to differentiate between 
one’s needs and desires. 


often made because we see something at a 
bargain and buy impulsively. A bargain is 
never a bargain, whatever the cost, unless the 
garment has a purpose and fits into an over- 
all plan. Impulse buying is a threat toward 
overspending and a poorly coordinated ward- 
robe. Few people are in a position to buy a 
completely new wardrobe at one time, but 
planning ahead will enable a person to take 
advantage of the sales when they come along, 
and still buy the things that are needed. 
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1. How Much to Spend 


The percentage of the total family income 
spent on clothing varies considerably, al- 
though in general families spend an increas- 
ing proportion for apparel as incomes 
progress from low to middle levels. The per- 
centage remains fairly constant for middle- 


income families, and decreases at upper-in- 
come levels. American families as a whole 
spend about 10 per cent of their disposable 
incomes on clothing, accessories, and jewelry, 
and almost another two per cent on personal 
care (see Table 20-1). 

Looking at it another way, we might con- 
sider the average expenditure for clothing 
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TABLE 20-1 - Consumer Expenditures 





Food, beverages, tobacco 
Household operation 
Housing 

Transportation 

Clothing, accessories, jewelry 
Medical care and death expenses 
Personal business 

Recreation 

Personal care 

Education and research 
Religion and welfare 

Foreign travel 


Percentage of Total Income 


1950 1960 1963 
30.6 26.5 25.4 
140 14.0 14.0 
10.9 12.8 13.0 
WKS 1235 12.6 
lag 10.4 oS) 
5.0 6.4 6.8 
4.1 6.2 6.6 
5.8 ye) 6.1 
13 1.6 al 
0.9 [4 15 
Laz lea hes 
0.6 0.9 0.9 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1965. 


per capita, and the proportion of one’s total 
personal consumption that it represents. The 
percentages in Table 20-2 are slightly lower 
than in Table 20-1 because the data do not 
include jewelry.! 

Many young people today buy all or at 
least a part of their clothing out of their al- 
lowances or with money that they earn 
themselves. Managing their own clothing 
dollars is an excellent way of teaching chil- 
dren to assume consumer responsibilities as 
they get older. If clothing allowances are 
made by parents, it is best at first to give 
them in quarterly or monthly payments until 
children learn how to spend their money 
wisely. A few ground rules at the outset will 
help to prevent family disagreements. 
Youngsters should know, for example, that 
they cannot go without underwear or pa- 
jamas to save money, or that they must save 
up for a big purchase rather than expect an 
advance on their allowance. Girls and boys 
are more likely to take better care of their 


1The different percentages for clothing repre- 
sented here in Tables 20-1 and 20-2, and the per- 
centages in Table 17-1, are due to the inclusion or 
exclusion of certain accessory items, such as shoes, 
leathergoods, millinery, etc. 


clothes if they have a say in deciding what 
they need the most, and if they know that 
replacements will not be made unless they 
are paid for by themselves. 

Most college students spend a higher per- 
centage of their income for clothing than 
the average figure indicated in Table 20-2. 
Knowing how much you have to spend, re- 
gardless of the actual amount, will result in 
a better wardrobe plan. If the list of wants 
greatly exceeds the purchasing power avail- 
able, the wants must be reevaluated in light 
of the most urgently needed items. Some- 
times a basic design will serve more than one 
purpose, and thus extend the wardrobe at 
little additional cost. If one’s purchasing 


TABLE 20-2 - Average Expenditures 


for Clothing 
Expenditures Per Cent of Personal 
Year Per Capita Consumption 
in Dollars Expenditures 
1962 $159 he) 
1963 161 8.2 
1964 174 et 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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power actually exceeds the list of wants, it 
may be possible to trade-up in quality on 
some of the planned purchases. Investment 
in a better grade of merchandise often ex- 
tends the wear life of a garment, and it can 
add immeasurably to the distinctiveness of 
the wardrobe. 


2. Sources of Clothing 


People sometimes forget that the outright 
purchase of new ready-to-wear items on the 
retail market is not the only way that cloth- 
ing may be provided. Many usable garments 
are passed on in good condition from one 
member of a family to another, or from one 
family to another. In some cases such cloth- 
ing is actually of a better quality than the 
individual might be able to purchase for 
himself, and with minor adjustments in fit 
or design, may be suitably adapted to the 
needs of the new owner. Gifts are also an 
important source of new clothing, although 
like the passed-on items, they may not always 
fit perfectly into the wardrobe plan. 

The purchase of used clothing can be a 
very satisfactory way to obtain garments for 
a particular purpose without investing a 
great deal of money. Children’s clothes that 
are quickly outgown are common items on 
the used clothing market, and many good 
values can be found. Those people with 
creative sewing talents can often find gar- 
ments of excellent quality that can be up- 
dated to conform to the current fashion 
through simple renovation. Some shops in 
particular receive clothing from individuals 
with large expensive wardrobes who dispose 
of garments after very little wear. 

Home sewing, of course, continues to be 
an important source of clothing for many 
individuals and families. In 1963, American 
women spent over a billion dollars on fabric, 
patterns, notions, thread, and sewing ma- 
chines, and pattern companies report a tre- 


mendous percentage increase in sales. The 
desire to save money is probably an impor- 
tant incentive to home sewing. A study of 
costs made by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture a few years ago indicated that even 
inexpensive daytime dresses and children’s 
wear could be made at home at about half 
the cost of comparable garments sold at re- 
tail.2 The real question is whether or not 
the time spent in home sewing could be used 
more lucratively in other endeavors. An 
analysis of the wardrobe inventories of a 
group of college girls revealed that those 
who made most of their clothing at home 
had much greater variety in their wardrobes, 
but they did not spend less money. As a 
matter of fact, annual expenditures of stu- 
dents who made their own clothes were in 
many cases considerably higher than the 
average expenditures for the class as a whole. 

Some families may pay a local seamstress 
or tailor to make their clothes. For those 
with special fitting problems or unique 
tastes, custom work or home sewing may 
provide the only satisfactory means of ob- 
taining the desired clothing. When the cost 
of labor is added to the cost of materials, 
however, this usually turns out to be an ex- 
pensive method of obtaining new articles. 
Especially when the clothing budget 1s 
limited, all sources of clothing should be 
considered for their relative value in meet- 
ing the needs and desires. 


3. Where to Buy 


Even if the decision is to buy ready-to-wear 
clothing in the retail store, the consumer is 
still faced with a number of alternatives. As 
we noted in Chapter 18, department stores, 


2 Margaret L. Brew and Carol M. Jaeger, Ex- 
ploratory Studies of Measuring Money Savings and 
Time Costs of Homemade Clothing, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. (ARS 62- 
8), August 1958. 


specialty shops, variety and chain stores, dis- 
count and mail-order houses all offer the 
customer different shopping advantages. 
Through the process of comparison shop- 
ping, the consumer should be able to find 
the store (or stores) at which he can find 
the type of merchandise that he wants at a 
price that he is willing to pay. The buyer 
should be conscious of several factors in the 
selection of a clothing store. 

The range of merchandise offered for sale 
is one important consideration. A store may 
sell suits beginning at $75 and ranging up- 
ward, while another retailer may not carry 
any item priced higher than $50. A cus- 
tomer can lose a good deal of time looking 
through merchandise that is not within his 
price range. Some stores also specialize in a 
restricted line of styles and sizes. 

The types of service provided by a store 
should also be evaluated. Efficient and cour- 
teous salespeople, delivery service, charge ac- 
counts, gift wrapping, and return privileges 
are all beneficial to the customer, but add 
to the cost of actual purchases. Some peo- 
pleipreter to*shop inva’ store that has a 
pleasant atmosphere and attractive surround- 
ings. To them, the shopping environment 
itself constitutes an added value for which 
they are willing to pay. 

Convenience in shopping is a significant 
factor if the shopper considers his time to 
be valuable. One’s ability or willingness to 
travel distances in order to buy at a particu- 
lar store depends not only on the time avail- 
able, but upon the cost of transportation. 
Mail-order houses offer the convenience of 
shopping at home, which in effect saves both 
travel time and cost. 

The business practices of the store or re- 
tailer should also be studied carefully. One 
can learn a great deal by checking merchan- 
dise against a store’s advertising to see if 
information has been presented honestly and 
accurately. An intelligent consumer who 
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knows how to judge quality can usually tell 
if salespeople are truthful and competent in 
the presentation of their merchandise. A 
retailer who is willing to stand behind his 
goods is the best protection a consumer can 
find against tricky or unfair dealings. 

The consumer must always remember 
that by patronizing a particular kind of 
store, he is giving his vote to one group of 
merchants over another. By giving your 
business to unprincipled competitors, you 
make it more difficult for the reliable mer- 
chants to survive. 


4. When to Buy 


Another advantage of a wardrobe plan is 
that it enables the consumer to shop the 
sales. If one can anticipate the year’s cloth- 
ing needs, garments can often be purchased 
at the end of a season at considerable say- 
ings. ‘The percentage of the markdown 
should always be considered in light of the 
store’s profit margin. Higher priced stores 
may have an original markup anywhere 
from 35 to 50 per cent. Obviously, “one- 
third off” sales in this type of store would 
not be as much of a bargain as a 20 per cent 
reduction in a store that operated on a 20 to 
25 per cent margin. 

Clearance sales usually offer the biggest 
price reductions, and are held to get rid of 
the fashion items that have not moved. 
Clearance sales in men’s and boys’ wear are 
commonly held in January, and February is 
a good month for women’s fashions, but 
end-of-season selling may take place any 
time after the demand has fallen off. Swim- 
suits, for example, can often be found at 
half price near the end of the summer. If 
one buys basic styles, or is familiar enough 
with the fashion cycle to gamble on styles 
that may be halfway through their fashion 
life, clearance sales offer good savings. 

Annual sales generally do not afford the 
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drastic price reductions that are found in 
clearance sales, but they are considered more 
reliable because goods from regular stock go 
on sale for a short period of time. The pur- 
pose here is not so much to get rid of the 
merchandise as to attract customers to the 
store during a slack selling season. It is wise 
economy to wait for the annual sales to buy 
the staple items of dress, such as hosiery, 
underwear, men’s white shirts, pajamas, and 
the like. Buying hosiery by the box instead 
of by the pair is always more economical 
because a sock will always have a mate until 
you get down to the last one. 

Special purchase sales come about as the 
result of a special price reduction in the 
wholesale market for large lots of a particular 
item. The price reduction is usually better 
than the markdown in annual sales, but not 
so great as in clearance sales. ‘The customer 
needs to be wary of some slight imperfection 
in special purchase merchandise that may 
detract from the value of the sale price. 

Anniversary sales are most often store- 
wide sales in which each department marks 
down a few items. Like annual sales, the 
anniversary sale is intended to stimulate busi- 
ness during the slack periods. 

Obviously, no one can fill all their cloth- 
ing needs through sale purchases, but if one 
plans ahead enough, considerable savings 
can be effected. 


5. How to Pay 


The decision concerning when to buy is 
closely tied to the method of payment. 
Those who believe in the cash and carry 
system will buy only when the money is 
available, while others may use some type 
of credit plan either to take advantage of 
sales or to have the clothing on hand when 
it is the most useful. Since clothing is a 
commodity that earns no money for the 
buyer and is generally non-durable in nature, 


it is wiser to pay cash whenever possible. 

Credit plans include the familiar charge 
account. Usually there is no service charge 
for open accounts that are billed at the end 
of the month. Some banks now issue credit 
cards that may be used in a number of stores, 
and the customer is billed once a month for 
all purchases. ‘This type of credit is a con- 
venience because it eliminates the necessity 
of carrying large amounts of cash, and the 
monthly statements provide a valuable record 
of purchases, As long as the charge account 
is used in such a way that it does not en- 
courage overspending, it has certain decided 
advantages. Revolving credit accounts and 
lay-away plans are slightly different in that 
they usually involve a service charge. Re- 
volving plans establish a maximum credit 
level, and the customer has from six months 
to a year to pay for his purchases. In using 
the lay-away plan, the buyer makes a small 
deposit to hold the merchandise until he has 
the full purchase price of the article. 

Installment buying differs from the various 
types of charge accounts by making a small 
down payment at the time of the initial pur- 
chase and agreeing to make regular payments 
until the balance is cleared. The customer 
has the use of the merchandise while he is 
paying for it, but the failure to meet one 
installment often means that the merchan- 
dise is repossessed by the store, and the con- 
sumer loses all of his investment. When- 
ever it seems necessary to purchase clothing 
on an installment basis, the individual should 
be thoroughly aware of how much extra he 
is paying for the privilege of deferring pay- 
ment, as well as what will happen if pay- 
ments are not made promptly. Installment 
buying is usually very expensive in terms of 
the interest rates that are paid, and should 
be avoided if possible. Clothing may very 
easily be worn out before it is paid for, and 
the individual finds himself in debt for some- 
thing he can no longer use. 


PREPARATION 


Learning to recognize quality and good 
workmanship in clothing is an essential part 
of the consumer’s education. A buyer should 
be well informed before going into the 
market if he expects to get full value for his 
clothing dollar. Strange as it may seem, the 
people who shop the market, compare val- 
ues, and look for the best buys are usually 
those with a fairly high standard of living. 
Studies have shown that low-income families 
tend to restrict their shopping to one store, 
and favor the well-known brand names that 
are often priced at the high end of the line. 
Susceptibility to over-selling on the part of 
salespeople is greatly reduced when the cus- 
tomer is fortified with facts. 


1. Recognizing Quality 


Assuming that a garment meets the needs of 
the shopper in terms of its style, color, and 
fashion appeal, and fits into the wardrobe 
plan, a further examination of its true value 
should be made before buying. The follow- 
ing five points should be checked in judging 
the serviceability of a fabric. 

Fiber Content. A knowledge of the fiber 
content will help the consumer anticipate 
the care that will be required and help to 
determine whether the garment will be 
suited to its end use. This implies that the 
individual is sufficiently informed to be able 
to relate the generic name of a fiber to a 
particular set of fiber properties or char- 
acteristics. Nylon, for example, is a very 
strong, long-wearing fiber with high elasticity 
and low absorbency. It washes easily, dries 
quickly, and requires little pressing. Socks 
made from nylon will hold their shape and 
resist holing. Because of their low absor- 
bency, however, they may not be particularly 
comfortable to wear in warm weather. Cot- 
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ton may be a better choice for summer, and 
wool would be warmer in winter. 

Learning fiber properties is not difficult 
if one knows how to group them properly. 
Cellulose fibers (cotton, linen, rayon), for 
instance, have many characteristics in com- 
mon; they tend to be highly absorbent, 
wrinkle easily unless chemically treated, and 
subject to attack by mildew. ‘Thermoplastic 
fibers on the other hand do not absorb mois- 
ture and tend to build up static electricity; 
but they are sturdy and lightweight, resist 
wrinkling, are usually dimensionally stable, 
and resistant to moths and mildew. When 
the customer is unsure of fiber terminology, 
he must rely on the manufacturer’s label to 
supply information relating to performance 
and directions for use and care. 

Yarn Construction. Sometimes yarn con- 
struction limits the fabric’s serviceability and 
dictates its care. Very loosely twisted yarns 
may pick up soil more readily and fuzz or 
pill on the surface. Highly twisted yarns 
such as those used in crepe fabrics, are sub- 
ject to excessive shrinkage. 

Fabric Construction. Whether the fabric 
is woven or knitted, laminated or bonded, 
further determines its wearing qualities. 
Open weave fabrics in which the yarns are 
widely spaced usually snag easily and do not 
hold their shape as well as those with a 
higher thread count. Loose weaves often 
fray badly in the seams and pull out around 
buttonholes. Knitted fabrics have greater 
elasticity than woven fabrics, and conform 
to the shape of the body, but by the same 
token, they have less dimensional stability 
and may bag, sag, or stretch. Pliable fabrics 
are sometimes bonded to a lining fabric or 
laminated to urethane foam. Their shape- 
retaining qualities are then about as good as 
the backing material. 
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Colorfastness. The label should carry 
some assurance that the color will hold up 
under light, washing, or dry cleaning. In 
certain types of garments, colorfastness to 
perspiration and to crocking (a rubbing off 
of color) should also be demanded. 

Finish. Almost all fabrics today are fin- 
ished in some way to improve their sales ap- 
peal or to impart certain functional features 
that increase the wearing qualities of the 
fabric. Most common perhaps are the 
wrinkle-resistant finishes that cut down on 
the maintenance required. There should be 
some guarantee that the fabric has been sufh- 
ciently relaxed in finishing that residual 
shrinkage is minimal (Sanforized fabrics are 
guaranteed to shrink less than one per cent). 
Water repellency, flame retardation, and a 
variety of aesthetic finishes (glazing, embos- 
sing, etc.) are among the many treatments 
given fabrics to improve their serviceability 
or appearance. Such finishes should be dur- 
able enough to last the wear life of the 
garment. 


2. Checking Workmanship 


Quality of construction is equally as im- 
portant as the quality of the fabric. Good 
workmanship contributes to the durability 
of the garment and at the same time en- 
hances its aesthetic appeal. 

Cut. Pattern pieces should be cut from 
the fabric so that they hang grain-perfect on 
the figure. In most cases this means that 
the lengthwise threads are perpendicular, 
and crosswise threads parallel, to the floor. 
Fabric patterns, such as a stripe or plaid, 
should be carefully matched along the seam 
lines and pockets, and the pattern should be 
balanced on both sides of the figure. 

Seams and Stitching. Width of the seam 
allowances is another mark of quality. 
Skimpy seams usually mean that corners 
have been cut in other areas of construction 


as well. Wide seam allowances will lie flat, 
and allow for alterations if necessary. Ma- 
chine stitching should be straight, with 
stitches small enough (about 12 to 15 to the 
inch) to prevent the seam from splitting 
open. On fabrics that fray badly, a seam 
finish more durable than pinking is desir- 
able. 

Buttonholes and Fasteners. In women’s 
wear, the better garments usually have bound 
buttonholes. ‘These should be even in width 
and carefully finished on the side of the 
facing. In wash dresses and blouses, men’s 
suits and shirts, buttonholes are worked or 
machine-made. Stitches should be close to- 
gether and deep enough to keep them from 
pulling out. Buttons should be smooth so 
they will not abrade the edges of the but- 
tonhole, and washable if the garment is 
washable. The quality of snaps, hooks and 
eyes, zippers, or other fasteners should be 
examined carefully. 

Interfacings and Linings. Interfacings are 
a means of giving body and shape retention 
through such areas as the collar and lapels, 
cuffs, and centerfront closings. The material 
used should not be sleazy, and should be 
finished or tacked along the edges to prevent 
fraying or curling. Linings should be made 
with a firm weave, and be smooth enough to 
slide easily over other fabrics. Skirt linings 
are intended to take the strain from the 
outer fabric and should fit more closely than 
the outer layer. Linings cut fuller than the 
skirt merely add bulk or wrinkles. 

Hems and Other Detail. A generous hem 
also allows for alterations and usually hangs 
better than a narrow one. Hems should be 
even in width and stitched inconspicuously 
to the garment. Other details such as rein- 
forcements in the corners of pockets, even 
top-stitching, facings that lie flat, collars that 
cover the neckline seam, and edges that roll 
to conceal the facings are all indices of care- 
ful workmanship in a garment. 


3. Analyzing the Fit 


A properly fitted garment will have adequate 
ease for movement, but it will hang free of 
wrinkles. It will not restrict or bind the 
figure, and in general it will be comfortable 
to wear. If a person has a figure that is diffi- 
cult to fit, the cost of alterations should be 
figured into the total cost of the garment. 


4. Making Sound Judgments 


The intelligent consumer collects as much 
information as he can about the article he 
plans to buy in order to make the final choice 
as objectively as possible. There are a num- 
ber of sources from which a clothing buyer 
may obtain such information. 

Informative labels may state the perfor- 
mance characteristics of the garment (e.g., 
crease or stain resistant, Sanforized, etc.) 
and give instructions for its care (machine 
wash, dry clean, drip dry, etc.). We may 
know from experience what to look for in 
fabric construction and workmanship, but 
neither the eye nor the fingers can tell us 
much about the quality of the finish, or how 
it will wash. Most manufacturers are willing 
to furnish labels, but not all of them are 
convinced that the expense is worth the 
effort. If consumers want informative tags 
and labels they will have to show by their 
demands that they want them and use them. 

Brand names alone tell the customer very 
little about the performance he may expect 
from a garment. They do, however, help to 
identify a product which, through past ex- 
perience, has proven to be a satisfactory 
article. Ranch hands and cowboys, for ex- 
ample, may find that Levis last longer than 
any other heavy denims or jeans, and it be- 
comes easier to purchase by brand name 
than to make a judgment about quality 
when one is not sure whether the unfamiliar 
product will be as good. Manufacturers who 
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sell under brand names or registered _trade- 
marks usually make an effort to keep the 
quality of their products fairly uniform and 
try to maintain a given standard. 

Standards have been established by various 
groups to describe the minimum expecta- 
tions desired in a textile or garment. The 
American Standards Association is one vol- 
untary organization that has attempted to 
define the minimum performance require- 
ments of textile fabrics for specific end 
uses, along with the designation of test 
methods to be used in the evaluation. Ad- 
herence to such standards is entirely volun- 
tary, but manufacturers who do comply usu- 
ally label their products with the test 
results and provide information relative to 
proper care and maintenance. ‘The consumer 
may purchase products bearing the L-22 
label (American Standards Performance Re- 
quirements for Textile Fabrics)* in the 
knowledge that they will give the service 
indicated. 

Standardization for pattern sizes has also 
come about through the joint efforts of in- 
dustry and the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture. Years ago getting a good fit 
was a serious problem because each manu- 
facturer used his own system of sizing. Re- 
search on body measurements has resulted 
in a set of commercial standards for infants’, 
children’s and girls’ wear, boys’ apparel, and 
four different categories of women’s sizes 
(misses’, women’s, half-sizes, and juniors’ ).* 
Use of the standards is still not mandatory, 
but many manufacturers, and mail-order 
companies in particular, have adopted the 
sizing system enthusiastically. 


3 American Standard L-22, Performance Require- 
ments for Textile Fabrics, American Standards As- 
sociation, New York, 1960. 

4 Commercial Body Measurement Standards, 
Office of Engineering Standards, Institute of Ap- 
plied Technology, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Over the years, the textiles and clothing 
industry — fiber producers, fabric makers, 
garment manufacturers and retailers — have 
come to realize that quality control in mer- 
chandise is as important to the consumer as 
price. Many have learned through experience 
that when they lower their standards, disap- 
pointed customers stay away from the prod- 
uct in droves, Some of the larger retail com- 
panies, such as J. C. Penney and Sears, 
Roebuck, maintain their own testing and 
research laboratories to be sure their mer- 
chandise meets their standards. Fabric man- 
ufacturers (e.g., Burlington Industries, J. P. 
Stevens, Dan River Mills, and others) as 
well as the fiber producers (among them, 
DuPont, Celanese, Eastman) operate re- 
search laboratories for the purposes of qual- 
ity control and new product development. 

The consumer must bear in mind that 
while all manufacturers are in business to 
make money, the reliable firms try to build 
a reputation for quality merchandise and 
bank on the customer’s repeat purchases. At 
the same time, there are many other con- 
cerns that will offer the minimum in quality 
for the biggest price that they can get for as 
long as they can get away with it. Even if 
they go out of business, there are the thou- 
sands of consumers who are stuck with in- 
ferior merchandise before the sales are cur- 
tailed. Consumers can discourage deceptive 
business practices either by (1) refusing to 
buy a garment that does not bear an infor- 
mative label with the manufacturer’s name 
and address, or (2) returning inferior goods 
to the place of purchase as soon as the defect 
is noted. 

Advertising is another medium through 
which the customer can size up the integrity 


of the seller. A seller advertises in order to 
inform the public about his merchandise 
and to create an interest in buying it, but 
the information he presents should be ac- 
curate. The consumer must educate him- 
self in recognizing misleading statements and 
false claims. Selling gimmicks such as “sav- 
ings up to one-half,” “made to sell for,” 
“valued at twice the cost,” or “priced else- 
where” are not accurate guides to the true 
value of the article. The terms “original 
price,” which refers to the first price at 
which the garment sold, or “regular price,” 
meaning the price before the current sale, 
are more helpful in determining the value 
of the buy being offered. Consumers should 
be wary of any emotional appeals in adver- 
tising that play on the ignorance of the less 
well-educated audiences. Again, it is the 
consumer’s responsibility to check the ac- 
curacy of the seller’s advertising, and refrain 
from patronizing those stores that engage 
in questionable practices. 

Other sources of consumer information 
about clothing and textiles products include 
the American Home Economics Association; 
the American Institute of Laundering; Con- 
sumers Research, Inc.; Consumers Union of 
the United States; the National Institute of 
Drycleaning; the National Better Business 
Bureau; the National Retail Merchants’ 
Association. Not to be overlooked are the 
many educational materials distributed by 
reputable commercial concerns, as well as 
U.S.D.A. publications and the many state 
and county extension bulletins that are avail- 
able through your local Cooperative Exten- 
sion office. It pays to remember that the 
consumer’s judgment is no better than the 
information which he possesses. 


CLE OF ERIN GoM Ao NGISEINEAUN Gr 


Consumer dissatisfaction is not always the 
result of defective or inferior merchandise. 


The wear life of a garment is dependent to a 
large extent upon the care that it receives. 


The proper care of clothing not only results 
in a well-groomed appearance, but it can 
actually mean a considerable savings in time 
and money. 


1. General Care 


Garments will retain their shape longer if 
they are put on a hanger immediately after 
wearing and hung in a well-ventilated place 
to air before storing. Closing zippers and 
buttoning front openings will help to hold 
the garment on the hanger and improve the 
shape retention. The accumulation of the 
day’s dust and lint should be removed with 
a soft-bristled brush. Wooden or plastic 
hangers are usually better designed to con- 
form to the shape of the shoulders than wire 
hangers from the cleaning plant. The latter 
sag under heavy garments and sometimes 
leave crease marks along the shoulder. 
Knitted articles should be stretched out flat 
to air or hung over the back of a chair before 
putting away in a drawer. Wear wmnkles 
can usually be removed from clothes by 
hanging them in a closed bathroom while 
running a hot shower or tub. This is prefer- 
able to pressing with an iron because over- 
pressing may cause fabrics to glaze or shine. 
Just be sure there is ample time for the fab- 
ric to dry thoroughly before returning to the 
closet. 

Since perspiration causes a breakdown in 
shoes, their wear life will be greatly extended 
if the feet are bathed daily, thoroughly dried, 
and protected with a clean pair of hose. 
Resting shoes between wearings will give 
them a chance to air out and dry completely. 
Needless to say, shoes should be protected 
with rubbers or overshoes in wet weather. 
Run-down heels also shorten shoe life be- 
cause they distort the shape and cause a 
breakdown in other parts besides the heel. 

Clothing will last longer if you strengthen 
the weak spots before they break into tears 
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or holes. Garments should be checked after 
each wearing for needed repairs. Dangling 
buttons, popped seams, loose threads or 
hems should be taken care of immediately. 


2. Laundering 


Not all fabrics are washable, and not all gar- 
ments made from washable fabrics can be 
laundered successfully because of the pos- 
sible limitations of trim, construction, or 
linings. It is impossible to tell simply by 
looking whether or not an article can be 
laundered. Hang tag or label information 
should be kept on file, since not all washing 
instructions are the same. Some fabrics are 
sturdy enough to be washed in the machine 
at high temperature settings using a bleach 
and a heavy-duty detergent. Others may be 
fully washable, but may not be bleached or 
dried in the sun. Special finishes on certain 
fabrics may require a reduction in wash 
temperature to 120°, while many delicate 


Figure 20-4. The wear life of a garment is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the care that it 
receives. 


“T managed to get the spot off—but it left a hole.” 
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fabrics must be washed by hand in luke- 
warm water with a mild detergent. Special 
articles such as sweaters, girdles and bras 
usually require hand washing with a cold 
water soap. 

Garments should be checked for rips or 
needed repairs before laundering, not after, 
and pockets should be emptied and turned 
inside out if possible. Heavily soiled areas 
should be pretreated, and spots and stains 
should be removed. Since many spots are 
set permanently by the use of the wrong 
solvent (even plain water can set some 
stains), a reliable guide to spot and stain 
removal should be kept in the laundry area. 
Fresh stains are usually easier to remove 
than those which have been allowed to har- 
den because some deposits form chemical 
bonds with the fiber that become insoluble 
upon drying. 


3. Drycleaning 


If there is any doubt about the nature of a 
stain or how to remove it, the garment 
should be taken to a professional cleaner as 
soon as possible. A cleaner will have spotting 
reagents and techniques that the average 
consumer would not have. Drycleaning it- 
self may remove many types of soil that 
cannot be removed by washing. Many gar- 
ments that are washable are also dryclean- 
able, but not all. Olefin fibers (polyethylene 
and polypropylene) are degraded by dry- 
cleaning solvents, and other articles, such as 
washable leather gloves, will lose their wash- 
ability once they have been drycleaned. 
However, garments will shrink less in clean- 
ing than in washing, and colors usually hold 
up better. The biggest advantage of dry- 
cleaning, of course, is that the tailoring de- 
tails are preserved intact. 

The consumer may choose to use a self- 
service coin-machine cleaner, and many peo- 
ple obtain very satisfactory results. In pro- 


fessional cleaning garments are sorted ac- 
cording to color and fabric type; they are 
spot cleaned, steamed to remove wrinkles, 
and pressed to restore shape. Most reliable 
cleaners also make minor repairs, such as 
sewing on buttons, replacing trim, or catch- 
ing a loose hem. Research studies have 
shown that the two major causes of fabric 
breakdown are abrasion from actual wear, 
and the accumulation of dirt and soil. Fre- 
quent drycleaning will extend the wear life 
of clothing by removing damaging soil. 

The Director of Consumer Relations of 
the National Institute of Drycleaning sug- 
gests that you check the following points 
when items are returned from cleaning: 


- There is no odor of drycleaning solvent. 
- Clothes are clean and lint-free. 


- Entire garment is free from pocket, 
seam, fastener, and button impressions. 


- There is no fastener damage. 


- Spots and stains have been removed, 
where it was safe to do so. 


- Colors are bright and true. 


- Creases are straight and sharp. There 
are no wrinkles. 


- Pleats are straight, and hemlines even. 


- Bows, ornaments, and buttons, if re- 
moved in cleaning, are replaced. 


Lapels and sleeves are rolled, unless 

creases were specified. 

- Collars, shoulders, and necklines are re- 
molded to original fit. 

- You are notified should problem circum- 

stances have arisen.° 


If the customer is dissatisfied in any way, the 
garment should be returned and the cleaner 
asked to correct any details that may have 
been overlooked. The customer should never 


5 Dorothy S. Lyle, The Clothes We Wear, De- 
partment of Home Economics, National Education 
Association, 1966, p. 21. 


have a soiled article pressed without clean- 
ing, nor should a garment continue to be 
worn until it becomes excessively soiled. 
Both practices will set stains and odors and 
the chances for thorough cleaning later are 
very slim. 


4. Storage 


Seasonal storage of clothing can be damag- 
ing unless a few precautions are taken. The 
most important thing is to be sure that gar- 
ments are clean before putting away for any 
period of time. Even though man-made 
fibers do not attract moths and carpet beetles, 
insects will eat through these fibers in order 
to get at certain types of soil or food stains. 
Summer clothes should be washed, left un- 
starched (starch may attract silverfish), and 
stored in a box unironed. In damp climates, 
it becomes necessary to get adequate air cir- 
culation in the closet in order to prevent 
mildew. This can be accomplished by taking 
clothes out to air several times during the 
storage period, or running an electric fan in 
the closet occasionally to move out dead air. 

For the storage of winter clothes, any 
items that do not need washing or cleaning 
should be aired and brushed thoroughly with 
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collars up, cuffs down, and pockets inside 
out. All knitwear should be stored flat, but 
other items may be hung in garment bags. 
Belts should be removed from their carriers 
and hung straight to prevent the backing 
from cracking. Paradichlorobenzene crystals 
or naphthalene balls or flakes are effective in 
discouraging insects if the storage containers 
are well sealed. Since their vapors are heavier 
than air, they should be placed high in the 
closet or garment bag. Clothes may also be 
wrapped in heavy paper, sprinkled with a 
moth repellent, and sealed tightly with mask- 
ing tape. Ideally, the storage area should be 
dry and fairly cool. If temperatures are 
likely to be high, never use plastic hangers 
in a closed garment bag with paradichloro- 
benzene. The plastic is apt to soften and 
fuse into the fabric. Plastic buttons, plastic 
containers, even coatings on wire hangers are 
affected by paradichlorobenzene vapors. 

Furs should also be cleaned and stored. 
Department stores in large cities and local 
furriers usually have storage vaults with con- 
trolled temperature and humidity. If you 
do not have suitable storage space at home, 
even for regular cloth garments, many dry- 
cleaners will provide seasonal storage for a 
nominal fee. 


GOIN'S LIME.R B ULYelIN Gas ieA Baaigs 
ANU SPR AGCieiGEs 


The choices we make as consumers, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, affect not only 
our own welfare, but the welfare of our 
neighbors as well. Whether we realize it or 
not, our “dollar votes” in the marketplace 
contribute to an overall demand that shapes 
the character of our economy on a local, na- 
tional, and world-wide basis. Individuals can 
do a number of things to improve their 
status as consumers: they can improve their 
choice-making; they can evaluate their buy- 


ing habits; and they can assume their citizen- 
ship responsibilities. 


1. Improved Choice-Making 


It is estimated that seven out of ten buyers 
are habit shoppers, that is, they buy in the 
same manner, over and over again without 
much conscious attention to how they are 
doing it. ‘The production and marketing of 
quality merchandise at fair prices becomes 
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the responsibility of manufacturers and _ re- 
tailers, but both will supply what the con- 
sumer demands. A rational approach to 
choice-making has been suggested in this 
chapter. It was not intended to imply that 
wearing apparel should always be chosen on 
the basis of its quality or durability. These 
factors have a place of relative importance 
among the other criteria of comfort, ap- 
pearance, fashion value, maintenance re- 
quirements, status or social significance, and 
price. Some of these factors will always rate 
higher than others in the value patterns of 
individual consumers. For most people, how- 
ever, the weighing of criteria will be slightly 
different in every situation. Few brides would 
choose their wedding gowns with comfort, 
durability, and ease of care as the prime con- 
siderations. And it would take a vain person 
indeed to choose all of his clothing solely on 
the basis of appearance. 

The purpose is not to dictate what values 
the consumer should have, but to replace 
haphazard, impulsive buying with conscious, 
intelligent, and informed behavior. Through- 
out our discussion we have referred to 
numerous agencies, groups, and laws in- 
tended to protect the consumer from fraudu- 
lent practices and inferior merchandise, but 
no one else can make our decisions for us, 
and no amount of legislation will ever re- 
place the perceptive consumer. If the cus- 
tomer is sure of what he wants, if he is 
reasonably well informed, if he asks intelli- 
gent questions, and if he makes the best 
judgment he knows how to make, his satis- 
factions as a consumer of clothing will be 
greatly increased. Above all, he must be cog- 
nizant of how his actions and decisions 
affect the total economy. 


2. Shopping Ethics 


The old business motto, “The customer is 
always right,” has been used so often that 


even the customer has come to believe it. It 
is easy to assume that when a consumer is 
dissatisfied, the culprit must be either the 
manufacturer or the retailer. Certainly the 
seller is at fault if he misrepresented his 
goods, either by practicing deliberate decep- 
tion, taking advantage of the buyer’s igno- 
rance, or being ignorant himself about the 
quality of his product. The buyer, however, 
may also be at fault by failing to state his 
needs accurately, failing to ask questions, not 
really knowing what he is looking for, or 
neglecting to follow the manufacturer’s di- 
rections for use and care. The woman who 
demands an adjustment on a cashmere 
sweater because it shrank out of fit is abus- 
ing her privilege if she washed the sweater in 
hot water and tumble-dried it in the 
machine. 

Bona fide complaints should be made to 
the store, to the manufacturer, or to other 
appropriate groups when the merchandise 
does not give satisfactory service. Otherwise, 
the manufacturer may never know that his 
product is not meeting consumer expecta- 
tions. It is also helpful to praise business- 
men when they improve their products or 
their service so that they may know what it 
is that pleases you. Let him know, too, if 
there are things you want that he does not 
carry. He may be happy to stock them if 
he is aware of the demand. 

Comparison shopping should be done 
before you make a purchase, not after. If 
you buy a blouse and then find another 
down the street that you like better, you have 
no reason to expect the retailer to refund 
your money cheerfully. Remember, too, that 
the attitude with which you approach the 
salesperson will determine to a large extent 
the treatment that you will receive. State 
your wishes in a pleasant manner, and be 
conscious of your mood when shopping. 

As a consumer, you should also be aware 
of market conditions and problems. When 


particular commodities are scarce, stockpil- 
ing goods will only help to bring about in- 
flationary prices. Buying according to your 
normal needs will work to the benefit of the 
largest number of people. 


3. Consumer Citizenship 


There is a dual approach to good citizenship 
in the market economy of our nation. One 
is to educate ourselves, not only to be dis- 
criminating shoppers, but to have a broad 
social intelligence about economic problems. 
The other is to develop an interest in the 
affairs of the consumer and take an active 
role in organized movements that work to- 
ward the betterment of consumer welfare. 
Participation in consumer cooperatives, 
credit unions, and buying clubs not only 
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helps us to get more for our money, but 
helps us to understand what is going on in 
business. ‘The government has already taken 
action on the needs of the consumer. In 
1962, a National Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil was established by the President. ‘This 
was followed by the appointment of a Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Consumer Interests 
and a Special Assistant to the President on 
Consumer Affairs. ‘The consumer will find 
it advantageous to keep informed of their 
activities, and cooperate with government 
and business in finding better solutions to 
common problems. 


A rational approach to clothing needs 
and expenditures makes the consumer 
a more effective participant in the en- 
tire market economy. 


SUMMARY - Responsibilities of the Consumer 


The responsible consumer is one who manages his personal and family in- 
come effectively by (1) taking a rational and objective approach to his cloth- 
ing needs and requirements, (2) planning expenditures in order of priority, 
(3) seeking out all sources of information about the articles he intends to buy, 
(4) comparing values and product quality at a variety of merchandise sources, 
(S$) making intelligent decisions regarding where and when to buy, and (6) 
caring for the merchandise properly once it has been purchased. 

The consumer may assume his responsibilities in the marketplace by (1) 
educating himself to be a discriminating shopper, (2) not patronizing stores 
that engage in questionable business practices, (3) informing the merchant 
or manufacturer when a garment does not live up to expectations, (4) letting 
the businessman know when you appreciate his services or products, (5) re- 
porting all cases of dishonesty, fraud, or violation of the law to the proper 
agency, (6) not abusing customer privileges, and (7) keeping abreast of con- 
sumer action programs and supporting efforts to improve consumer welfare. 
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Making Clothing Decisions 


In the preceding chapters, we have attempted to place the study of clothing 
within the totality of its cultural, social-psychological, aesthetic, physical, and 
economic setting. ‘The study of one aspect of dress to the exclusion of the 
others often leads to faulty conclusions. Taken out of context to the whole, 
any analysis of clothing confined to a single viewpoint is not only incomplete, 
but hazardous as well. If we evaluate clothing solely in terms of its economic 
worth, we may deny the individual the psychological security that a seem- 
ingly “worthless” garment may provide. Yet if we restrict our decision-making 
to psychological considerations, we may risk some of the values important to 
the welfare of society as a whole. The analysis of dress so often made in 
terms of its sexual symbolism overemphasizes the erotic in ignorance of the 
forces of fashion and the natural evolution of styles. It is possible to build 
a most convincing argument (as many writers have tried to do) to support 
the contention that clothing fashions derive primarily from subconscious 
drives to intensify the sexual characteristics of the body. Almost without ex- 
ception, a far more plausible explanation for the same phenomena of dress 
may be found within the framework of a totally different discipline. The 
psychoanalyst, for example, may see the hobble skirt as a manifestation of 
man’s suppressed desire to immobilize the woman, but to the fashion his- 
torian it suggests the swing of the fashion pendulum from excessive ampli- 
tude to the opposite extreme of slenderness. 

To deny that clothing is used as a means of sexual attractiveness, however, 
is equally fallacious. The limits of our knowledge may be held responsible 
for the biases that shape our attitudes and values. It is perhaps a human 
tendency to dismiss as unimportant the things we know the least about. The 
purpose here has been to achieve some balance in the weighing of factors 
that affect clothing decisions. ‘Iwo final questions present themselves in this 
concluding chapter: (1) how do we evaluate the currents of our times, and 
(2) what significance do these concepts have to the individual as he attempts 
to solve his own clothing problems? 
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GAININ GSPERS PE Gave 


If we were to draw a single conclusion from 
our study of fashion, it would have to be that 
fashion is change and change is inevitable. 
We can look back in history and pick out 
the most significant themes that character- 
ized each of the periods, and yet as we view 
the wide range of values, including those in 
our contemporary setting, none seem so 
sensible, so practical, so right, as those which 
we currently hold for ourselves. ‘The present, 
the familiar, is always more comfortable. 
But what of tomorrow? Will the styles of 
the younger generation seem as ugly, as 
idiotic, and as vulgar ten years from now as 
they seem to us today? 

It is difficult for us to accept the idea that 
there are no unchanging standards of taste, 
and even more difhcult to acknowledge that 
our own standards and beliefs are subject to 
change. We look with amused superiority 
upon statements made little more than fifty 
years ago, such as Veblen’s comment on the 
practice of shaving the face: There has of 
late years been some slight recrudescence of 
the shaven face in polite society, but this 
is probably a transient and unadvised mim- 
icry of the fashion imposed upon body ser- 
yvants, and it may fairly be expected to go 
the way of the powdered wig of our grand- 
fathers. 

We can laugh now at a law that required 
all cycle riders to wear “baggy continuations” 
that covered the legs to the heels, but can 
we laugh when contemporary clergymen 
insist that “the right length for hemlines 
is just below the kneecap,” and that “the 
knee should be covered even when sitting’? 
How can we evaluate the emerging trends 
without the perspective of time? 

Veblen’s mistake, of course, was not going 
back any farther in history than the days of 


1 Veblen, 1912, p. 186. 


his grandfather. Had he counted the years 
from the time of the early Greeks and Ro- 
mans when it was more fashionable for men 
to be clean-shaven than not, he would have 
realized the fallacy of his prediction. Yet 
what of events that seem to have no coun- 
terpart in history? What rational approach 
can be taken to elements of dress that seem 
entirely alien to our habits and tastes? Is it 
possible for anyone to be completely free 
from his emotions and biases in reacting to 
anything as intimately personal as a second 
skin — the clothing he wears? Perhaps not. 
But if we were to try, we would probably 
need some set of objective criteria against 
which to check our observations. The con- 
cepts presented in the preceding chapters 
give some suggestion as to what such criteria 
might be. We might ask ourselves, for ex- 
ample: 


(1) Does the costume make effective use 
of new materials, tools and processes that 
result from our rapidly developing technol- 
ogy? 

(2) Does it reflect the dominant charac- 
teristics of the culture in which it was cre- 
ated? 

(3) Is it consistent with the moral values 
that typify the times? 

(4) Does it represent a value model ex- 
pressive of the dominant themes in con- 
temporary life? 

(5) Does it accurately represent the 
values of the individual wearing it? 

(6) Does it help the wearer to establish 
his identity, or to make him more effective 
in the performance of his social roles? 

(7) Is it compatible with the wearer’s 
body type, self-image, and style of life? 

(8) Does it contribute to one’s feelings 
of self-acceptance, self-respect, and _ self-es- 
teem? 


SON -:-- I 
ASKED you 
TO GET A HAIR- 
CUT:--AND I DO 


Figure 21-1. Youth’s re- 
jection of contemporary 
adult yalues is not re- 
stricted to the present 
generation. 
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(9) Is it an effective cue in setting the 
stage for positive social interaction? 

(10) Does it enable the wearer to increase 
his identification with the group to which 
he aspires to belong? 

(11) Does it provide an outlet for the 
wearer’s creative talents? 

(12) Is it beautiful and pleasing to be- 
hold? 

(13) Does it have an aesthetic unity with 
other contemporary art forms? 

(14) Is it practical from the standpoint 
of the wearer’s comfort and physical well- 
being? 

(15) Is it functionally designed to make 
the wearer more efficient in the performance 
of his specialized tasks or activities? 

(16) Does it enable the wearer to con- 
form more closely to his physical ideal by 
masking those aspects of physique or physi- 
ognomy which he considers to be undesir- 
able or unattractive? 

(17) Is the cost of the costume reason- 
able within the limitations of one’s income 
and other financial obligations? 

(18) Does its acceptance contribute to a 
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demand that is beneficial to the economy?? 

No costume or item of clothing will ever 
meet all of these criteria, and yet it is hard 
to imagine a garment that would meet none 
of them. It would be an interesting exercise 
to evaluate some of the items in our cur- 
rent wardrobes on the basis of such a list, 
and to make a similar analysis of clothing 
which is not now suitable to our tastes. It 
might, in fact, help to resolve some of the 
conflict in values that appears to exist today 
between the teenage world and the parent 
world. Distraught mothers and_ fathers 
vainly attempt to instill the traditional stan- 
dards of dress in their youngsters, and the 
offspring respond with what seems to be a 
complete rejection of the aesthetic and moral 
values of their seniors. One writer discusses 


2London’s mini-skirt enthusiasts leaned heavily 
upon this criterion in defense of their thigh-high 
hemlines by quoting the Labor Ministry’s words to 
British clothing manufacturers: “Your industry has 
been contributing substantially to saving imports 
of materials and has helped England’s balance of 
payments. Clearly there is a patriotic reason why 
skirts have never been shorter.” (Family Weekly, 
July 24, 1966.) 
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what he calls their “hallucinatory costum- 
ery” in the following terms: . . . a hefty 17- 
year-old, for example, wearing tight satin 
trousers, lace shirts and long, curly locks. 
How does he dare? How can he grow up to 
be areal man? ... That boy of yours has no 
intention of growing up to be the kind of 
man you are. He is, in fact, not particularly 
impressed with your world. 

Some schools struggle against the new di- 
yersity. At a time when they could well de- 
vote themselves to improving the quality 
of their teaching, many principals and teach- 
ers waste energy relentlessly, courageously 


TOWARD A 


By now it should be clear that the clothing 
needs and desires of the individual and of 
families are influenced by a multitude of cir- 
cumstances. Buying motives are seldom 
simple, and rarely is the final selection made 
on completely rational terms. There are 
many factors that influence the choice of 
clothing, and if we were to summarize those 
that have been discussed within this text, 


Figure 21-2. Factors affecting clothing deci- 
sions. 
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stamping out long hair. Other educators, 
too busy with education to fret over styles, 
ignore coiffure and learn something that 
will be useful in the coming age: The sky 
won't fall in.? 

Today's youth are years ahead of cur- 
rently accepted adult values in their design 
preferences. In their extremes of dress, they 
influence the fashions that will gain ultimate 
acceptance in the future. The impact of 
consumer change in tastes will be felt more 
keenly as today’s teenager becomes tomor- 
row’s adult, and his value-judgments shape 
the clothing practices of the next generation. 
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we might represent them as in Figure 21-2. 

There is no simple formula for combining 
these factors into a blueprint for decision- 
making. Every day the individual is faced 
with a number of choices regarding the se- 
lection of his apparel. Many of our daily 
decisions become so routine that the choice 
is made almost automatically, yet there are 
numerous situations that demand a con- 
scious effort to choose among alternatives, 
and even our routine decisions ought to be 
examined from time to time in light of the 
perspective we gain through experience, and 
the changes that come about in the circum- 
stances of our living. 

Ignorance of the choice-making process 
does not relieve the individual of the re- 
sponsibility of his decision. Choices are 
made, consciously or unconsciously. ‘The 
question is not whether to decide, but how 
the decision can be made so that the choice 
of what we wear will yield the maximum 
benefits to ourselves, to our families, and to 

3 George B. Leonard, “Where the California 


Game is Taking Us,” Look, June 28, 1966, pp. 111- 
A, 


society as a whole. A knowledge of the 
decision-making process will help us to be 
more aware of alternatives, and hopefully 
more satisfied with the results of our actions. 


1. The Decision-Making Process 


There is reasonable agreement that the pro- 
cess of decision-making has five basic com- 
ponents. The first of these involves a clar- 
ification of the choice to be made. Many a 
person has gone to the closet or to the mar- 
ket without really knowing the kind of 
decision that needs to be made. Mary may 
recognize that she needs a new winter coat 
to wear to school. This is a fairly straight- 
forward problem, particularly if Mary has 
enough money in her clothing budget to 
make the purchase. The problem is less well 
defined, however, if Mary needs new clothes 
for school. The question then becomes 
“What kind of clothes? What categories of 
apparel?” But maybe Mary wants a car 
more than she wants new clothes. A con- 
scious recognition of the precise limitations 
of the choice-making situation is essential at 
the outset. 

The recognition of possible alternatives 
is the second step toward the solution of the 
problem. If the choice is defined as the 
selection of a new coat for school, one then 
seeks alternatives in the retail market by 
shopping the stores, trying on different styles, 
and comparing values. Theoretically, one 
should have a complete knowledge of the 
market to make the best possible decision, 
but this is not always feasible. Particularly 
for those who have limited skill in decision- 
making, too many alternatives may confuse 
the issue. Young people will have a difficult 
time making a selection if confronted with 
too many choices. 

4JTrma H. Gross and Elizabeth Crandall, Man- 


agement for Modern Families, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1963, pp. 63-72. 
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Weighing advantages of the alternatives 
is perhaps a more difficult step than either 
of the other two because it requires the abil- 
ity to foresee the consequences of each 
course of action. Obviously, the more knowl- 
edge and experience the individual has, the 
more competent he will be in predicting the 
possible outcome. Let us assume that Mary 
has found two coats that would fit into her 
wardrobe plan: one is a brown fleece, and 
the other an orange broadcloth. Both fit 
equally well and have style lines becoming 
to her figure type. From experience she 
knows that the fleece will be warmer than 
the broadcloth, especially since the brown 
coat has long, close-fitting sleeves, while the 
orange has a wide cuff. At present, the 
orange color will go with most of her other 
color choices, but she recognizes that it 
may not be as versatile as the brown in terms 
of the future purchases she may make. The 
brown coat is classic in line and will prob- 
ably have a longer fashion life than the 
orange broadcloth which is somewhat 
“Modish” in design. The latter will ob- 
viously require more frequent cleaning, but 
it has a bright, cheerful look, and no one 
else she knows owns an orange coat. It will 
be admired by the other girls, and give a 
lift to her spirits. Still, the brown fleece 
has a soft, pleasant feel, and she may tire of 
it less easily. The bright orange may, in fact, 
be just a little too conspicuous on a con- 
servative campus such as theirs. 

Choosing one of the alternatives is the 
step that many people see as the entire de- 
cision-making process. Actually the success 
of the choice depends upon the mental 
considerations that went on _ beforehand. 
The decision-maker is guided not only by the 
predictions of outcome made in step three, 
but by his personal value system that deter- 
mines which of the advantages are more 
important to him. The mental process 
might be represented somewhat as follows: 
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Alternative 


Advantages 


Underlying Value 





Brown fleece Warmer 


Shows less soil 
Versatile, basic in 
color and line 


Not too conspicuous 


Orange broadcloth 
Different 


Beautiful 


Obviously, the underlying values will be 
weighted differently by different individuals. 
For those on limited incomes, the alternative 
yielding the greatest economic value would 
be the most expedient choice. For others, 
the social and psychological values may be 
far more important. 

Accepting the consequences of one’s de- 
cision is also a fundamental part of the 
process. ‘The decision-maker must be will- 
ing to assume the responsibility for his ac- 
tion. If Mary chooses the orange coat, for 
example, with the prior knowledge that it 
would soil more easily, she must be willing 
to assume the burden of added cleaning 
costs. Moreover, if her budget will not per- 
mit the purchase of another new coat for 
three years, she may have to continue to 
wear one that in another year or so will 
have lost much of its fashion appeal. Her 
other wardrobe additions will also be re- 
stricted to a limited color range. This subse- 
quent dissatisfaction with her choice should 
contribute to her knowledge and experience 
in making future clothing decisions. 


2. The’ Optimal Value Pattern’ 


Clothing is probably one of the most tan- 
gible expressions of an individual’s unique 


Fashionable, chic 
Bright, cheerful 


Physical comfort 

Economic-cost of upkeep 

Economic-serves many put- 
poses and will not require 
early replacement 

Conforms to campus cus- 
toms and group expecta- 
tions 


Social status, prestige 

Psychological lift 

Personality, expression, in- 
dividuality 

Aesthetic satisfaction 


value system. Values, taken together with 
one’s set of beliefs, may be thought of as 
the individual’s philosophy about life in 
general, and about clothing in particular. 
Clothing represents but a part of one’s total 
philosophy and way of life, and cannot be 
divorced from the whole of existence. 

The term standard of living is usually 
used to designate the way people believe 
they should live or want to live. It includes 
all of the goods and services that an indi- 
vidual or family considers important, along 
with some beliefs about the way in which 
the goods should be used. For some fam- 
ilies, this might involve a comfortable home, 
abundant food, practical and suitable cloth- 
ing, a new car, camping gear, a yearly vaca- 
tion, adequate medical care, protective in- 
surance, and a number of other wants that 
individuals in the family may have. Through 
the use of such goods, people may hope to 
achieve the ultimate satisfactions of physical 
health and comfort, happiness, leisure, 
beauty, order, prestige, success —in short, 
the goals they regard as worth striving for. 

It is not just the possession of certain 
kinds of goods that people desire, but the 
way in which they would like to use them 
that also determines the standard of living. 
Some people, for example, eat dinner in 


the same clothes that they have been wear- 
ing all day. Others look forward to getting 
out of their work or business dress, and put- 
ting on something comfortable. Still others 
believe in bathing and changing into dinner 
suits and dresses. One person may think a 
garment should be worn until it develops a 
hole or a tear and should then be tossed out. 
Someone else may take the time and the 
effort to repair or mend clothing and con- 
tinue to enjoy its use. 

Few people have the resources to achieve 
all of their wants. Their level of living is 
different from their standard of living in the 
same way that what we want is different 
from what we actually have. As we make 
progress toward our goals, our level of living 
gets closer and closer to our standard of 
living, although by the time the standard is 
approached, we have usually learned about 
other things that we want, so that the stan- 
dard continually moves ahead of the level. 

Level of consumption is still another term 
used to describe people’s living conditions, 
but it refers only to the actual consumption 
of goods rather than the way people feel 
about what they use. Frequently we talk 
about a family or a society as having a “high 
standard of living,’ when actually all that 
we can observe is their level of consumption. 
A standard of living cannot be accurately 
defined by anyone outside the group itself 
because outsiders do not really know how 
the individual or the family regards its pos- 
sessions. We may think that a person has a 
low standard of living because he wears 
shabby clothes and drives an old car, but 
such an evaluation is more a reflection of 
our own standards than the standards of 
the individual we are observing. 

This discussion of standards is pertinent 
to our philosophy of clothing because stan- 
dards greatly influence the clothes that we 
choose. Standards probably first develop 
from the family in which we grow up, where 
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we learn how children ought to dress for 
school, and how people should dress when 
they go to church, or to the grocery store, 
or out to play. Beyond this, standards evolve 
from actual use of goods. For instance, if 
we have had a sad experience with nylon 
shirts that were uncomfortable to wear and 
became gray and dingy with washing, we 
would probably not want to buy another 
nylon shirt. But if we received many flatter- 
ing comments while wearing the blue 
sweater, we might tend to select other blue 
garments and our partiality to blue may even 
extend to items besides clothes. 

Because we are continually exposed to 
new items, and because our own needs and 
interests change, standards seldom remain 
fixed. Our material goals are usually recog- 
nized more readily than our intangible goals, 
which are expressed in terms of values rather 
than actual goods or services. The recog- 
nition that we want a new Suit, or a fur 
coat, or a cashmere sweater represents a 
conscious awareness of our desire for ma- 
terial goods. We are less apt to verbalize 
why we want the clothes that we do, but 
even if we are not conscious of our values, 
they still influence the choices that we make. 

A conscious ordering of values on the part 
of the individual is a far more effective way 
of achieving the ultimate goals that he seeks 
than making a list of clothing items that he 
wants. If a person recognizes and accepts 
the fact that he values his status and pres- 
tige in the group as more important than 
his physical comfort or his individuality, his 
choice of clothing is not only simplified, but 
it is more likely to carry him in the direction 
of his long-range goal. 

A philosophy of clothing, then, is a part 
of one’s philosophy of life. It determines 
our choices, it guides our actions, and it con- 
ditions our satisfaction. The clothes we 
wear help us become the kind of person we 
wish to be. 
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Burlington Industries, 359 
Burga, 61 
Button placement, 58, 60 
Buttonholes, 406 
Buyers, 192, 369 
Buying (see Shopping) 


California Fashion Group, 100 
Calorie requirements, 300 


Cameroon dress, 6 
Camp, 290-291 
Caste system, 156 
Casual dress, trend toward, 341, 345 
Central buying offices, 369 
Ceremonial dress, 57 
Chamestores 57! 
Chambre Syndicale de la Couture Parisienne, 
386 
Chanel, Gabrielle, 186 
Charge accounts, 374, 404 
Children 
clothing selection, 105 
role identification, 90-94, 98-99, 134-135, 
143-144, 145 
self-evaluation, 97-98 
Chinese dress (see Oriental dress) 
Chiton, 25, 46, 47-48 
Chlamys, 4 
Cicatrisation, 9 
Cleanliness 
in clothing, 306-307 
norm of, 68—69 
Climate, and clothing, 297, 301, 305-306 
Clo, 300 
Closure, law of, 324 
Clothing (see also Garment; Fashion ) 
as an art form, 279-287 
attitudes toward, | 
awareness, measures of, 124 
basic patterns of, 23, 27 
and the boundaries of the self, 89-90 
care of, 408-409 
comfort in, 80, 84 
compromises, 149-150 
communication through, 2 
coordination, 271-273 
Creation of, 255-256 
customs, 57-60, 66-67 
elimination of, 14 
evolution of, 22, 26-27 
expenditures, 341-342, 353, 371, 400-402 
an extension of the self, 11-12 
ne407 
function to attract, 4-6 
future of, 17-18 
imports, U.S., 391 
industry (see Garment industry) 
information sources on, 407—408 
interdisciplinary approach to, 18-19 
and magic, 8 
materials, 35—37 
and morals, 31, 60-64, 67 
needs and desires, 396—397 
norms, 141 
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origin of, 7 
patterns, diversity in, 29-33 
preferences, 9) 274-277, 351 
prices, 342-343 
quality and workmanship, 405-406 
reinforcement function of, 11 
restrictive, 307-308 
and sexual interest, 60-64, 67, 415 
standards, 407-408, 421 
symbolism (see Clothing cues) 
traditional (see Traditional clothing ) 
universal patterns in, 22-23 
used, 347-348, 402 
utility, 6-8, 308-311 
as a value model, 287-291 
Clothing Apperception Test, 114, 115, 120, 
122= 124127 
Clothing behavior 
change in, 31-33 
cross-cultural comparison, 23 
defense mechanisms in, 102-104 
deviation in, 150-151 
diversity in, 172-173 
folkways in, 55, 66 
“Hierarchical Principle” in, 66 
independence in, 198 
and the law, 64-67, 193 
misrepresentation in, 58, 65, 67 
modesty in, 3-7, 56, 78 
normative patterns in, 176-177 
other-directed, 92-93, 198 
patterns in, 18 
and psychological fears, 8 
referents in, 92-95 
research on, 2 
universalities in, 23-28 
Clothing cues 
fraudulent use of, 109-110, 118, 122 
to personality, 111-114 
relevance of, 124-125 
to role and status, 9-11, 78, 114-120 
situational, 120-121 
and social interaction, 126-129 
Clothing expectations 
determined by age, 135-137 
determined by sex, 132-135 
occupational, 137-139 
social, 139-142 
College women 
clothing behavior, 10, 78-79, 98, 151, 196- 
197 
clothing inventories, 345—346 
prestige consciousness, 169 
proper dress, 139-140 
self concept, 99 
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Color, 246-254 
after-image, 252, 329 
areas, 270 
character of, 253 
chords, 269 
chroma, 251 
contrast25259270, 329. 
coordination, 272-273 
expressiveness of, 253-254 
flicker, 329 
harmony, 270 
hue, 247-249, 268-270 
human reaction to, 253, 328-330 
illusions, 252-253, 328-330 
intensitv, 251-252, 270 
monochromatic and complementary schemes, 
268-269 
Munsell Color charts, 247, 248 
organization, 268-270 
and personal coloring, 336 
range, 269-270 
value, 249-251 
Colorfastness, 406 
Coloring, physical, 319-320 
and dress, 336 
Coloring techniques 
Navajo, 44, 45 
Oriental, 49 
prehistoric pigments, 24 
tie-dving, 49 
Common Market, 383 
Communication, effect on fashion, 213-214, 
218-219 
Communist dress, 33, 70, 134, 208, 287-289 
Complexion, 319-320 
Composite garment, 26-28 
Conformitv in dress, 14, 78-79, 84, 172, 175- 
177, 193-201 
adolescent, 168-169 
middle-class, 162-163 
psvchology of, 198 
Consumer demand, 350-351 
Consumer expenditures, 371, 401 
(see also Clothing expenditures) 
Consumer information sources, 407-408 
Consumer interests and welfare, 413 
Consumer opinion, 351-352 
Consumer preference studies, 9, 351 
Consumer price index, 340, 342-343 
Consumer purchasing power, 340-342 
Consumption 
clothing, increase in, 171-172 
level of, 421 
patterns, 157 
Contemporary dress, 53 


Continentals, 133 

Contours (see Shape 

Corseting, 7-8, 11, 133, 307 

Costuming, 147 

Cotton 
production, 355, 380 
properties of, 36, 304, 405 
thermal resistance of, 302 

Courréges, André, 216-217, 255-256, 388 

Credit plans, 404 

Cretan dress, 4-5 

Crinoline, 62, 74, 225 

Culottes, 216 

Culture(s) 
artifacts and mentifacts, 34 
changing values, 69, 72 
clothing variations between, 30-31 
clothing variations within, 31-33 
clothing a visual expression of, 34 
contact, effect on fashion, 213-214 
Tyler’s definition of, 22 

Customs, 55—56, 178, 179-180, 207 
clothing, 57-60, 66-67, 207 

Cut, 406 

Cut-rate haute couture, 373 

Cutters, electric, 39, 218 


Dacron polyester, properties of, 304 
Dandies, influence on dress, 186 
Decision-making in clothing selection, 18, 411- 
4125419 
Decorative function of clothing, 8-9, 11, 24 
Decorative patterns, 38 
Defense mechanisms in clothing behavior, 102— 
104 
Deformation, 9 
Department stores, 371 
Dermatitis, 306 
Design, 366-367 
balance in, 260, 261-262 
based on universal aesthetic principles, 17 
emphasis in, 266-268 
figure perception altered through, 331 
form in, 238-242, 262-263 
illusions in, 322—328 
line in, 233-239, 271, 272, 322-324 
proportion in, 262 
repetition in, 265—266 
thvthm in, 265-266 
scale in, 265 
space in, 242-243, 262-263, 325-328 
Designers, 183, 190, 192, 210, 255-256, 284, 
367-368 
Deviation in dress, 150-151 
Dhoti, 25927 


Dior, Chnistian, 183 

Direct tuition, role learning through, 146 

Directoire style (see Neo-classical dress ) 

Discount stores, 372—37 3 

Disposable personal income, 340 

Doublet, 50, 51-52 

Draped garment, 25-27, 28, 35 

Dress (see Clothing; Clothing behavior; Gar- 
ment 

Drycleaning, 410-411 

Diisseldorf fashion exhibits, 390-391 

Dynel, properties of, 304 


Eclecticism in art, 283 
Economic value of clothes, 80, 84 
Egyptian dress, 4-5, 25 
Eighteenth-century costume, 224-225 
Emphasis in design, 266-268 
Empire period costume, 31 
Entertainment and fashion, 226-228 
Erotic clothing behavior, 60-64, 67, 415 
Eskimo clothing, 213, 305-306 
processing, 37 
Etiquette books, 139, 140 
European Economic Community (EEC), 383 
Exhibitionism, 4 
Expenditures, clothing, 341-342, 353, 371, 
400-402 


Fabric, 35—37 
construction, 405, 406 
fuzzy, 304 
insulation value, 300-305 
porosity, 302 
thickness, 302 
Facial features, 316, 319, 320 
Fads, 179-181, 188-190 
Family clothing dollar, distribution of, 343- 
344 
Family and values, 76, 84 
Fashion, 13-14, 17, 56, 67, 178, 180-181 
in an affluent societv, 209-210 
alternatives to, 14-16, 17 
arguments against, 13, 17 
boards, 352 
British, 389-390 
conformity to, 193-201 (see also Conformity 
in dress ) 
consultants, 370 
count, 195, 200 
and custom, 13,56, 57, 207 
cycle, 13, 178, 179, 183-184, 191, 194, 222- 
Dot 27 
designers, 183, 190, 192, 210, 255-256, 284, 
367-368 
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diffusion of, 191-192, 213-214 
discomfort in, 8 
editor, 192 
erotic function of, 63, 67 
in France, 386—388 
in Great Britain, 389-390 
high, 178-179 
and historical events, 2—3 
imitation, 367-368 
innovation, 182-185, 190, 193 
in Italy, 388-389 
leadership, 160-162, 165, 167, 185-191, 193, 
197, 202 
and morality, 61-64, 67 
nineteenth-century, 72-75 
obsolescence, $3 
planned reform in, 219-221 
publications, 370, 375 
reaction against, 290-291 
scout, 192 
slow change in, 15-16, 56, 205 
therapy, 100-101: 
values of, 16 
Fasteners, 406 
Feathers, 35 
Felt, 38 
Fibers, 303-305 
comparison of properties, 304, 405 
content of, 405 
domestic consumption, 383 
moisture absorption, 304 
per capita availability of, 382 
Figure 
deviations from the norm, 317-318 
full) 317,331=333 
ideal, 313 
improved posture, 331 
improvement through dress, 331-336 
proportions, 240, 263, 313-316 
short, 318, 334 
slender, 317, 333-334 
tall)318, 334-335 
tvpe, 95-97 
Finish, 357, 406 
metallic, 302 
and skin irritation, 306 
First impressions, 109-110, 123, 126 
Flapper fashions, 75 
Flax production, 36, 380 
Flying shuttle, 42 
Folkways in clothing behavior, 55, 66 
Foreign imports, 378-384 
Form in design, 238-242, 262-263 
Formal dress, 32 
Kennedy’s abolishment of, 57-58 
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France 
fashion in, 386—388 
textile production in, 381 
Free trade, restrictions on, 382 
Functionalism in art and fashion, 53, 75, 284— 
285 
Furisode, 50 
Furs, 24, 26, 35, 37, 390 
storage of, 411 


Garment 
bifureated= 56,58, 59, 134, 211, 134 
composite, 26-28 
draped, 25-27, 28, 35 
early decoration of, 24-26 
expenditures on, 341-342, 353, 371, 400- 
402 
RE I, a Bi) 
tailored, 23-24, 26, 28, 35 
Garment industry, 16, 361-368 
contribution to the national income, 363-— 
364 
development of, 362—363 
diversification in, 365 
employment, 362, 363, 364 
manufacturing centers, 363 
mergers in, 365 
price fixing, 366 
profit rates, 363, 364 
publications, 376 
tariffs in, 365-366 
unions, 363 
Giorgini, G. B., 388 
Glass, properties of, 304, 306 
Golden Mean Rectangle, 263 
Gothic costume, 50-53, 224, 236, 237, 241 
Government restrictions on goods, 208 
Greek dress, 4, 25, 45-48, 52, 59 
revival in, 31, 72, 73, 220, 225, 279-280 
Group identification, 14, 92-95, 102, 167-169 


Hand, 243-244 

Hargreaves, James, 42 

Harris tweed, 379 

Hasidic dress, 30, 165, 201 

Hats, effectiveness of, 271 

Hawaiian dress, 30, 82-83, 207 
Hawes, Elizabeth, 386 

Head length, 313 

Head proportions, 316, 319 

Health and clothing, 306-308 

Heat exchange, principles of, 295-296 
Hems, 406 

Hennin, 51, 220 

Herringbones, 236-237, 302 
“Hierarchical Principle” in dress, 66 


Himation, 47 

Historical events and fashion change, 225-226 
Hobble skirt, 223-224 

Home furnishings, 360 

Home sewing, 402 

Hong Kong fashion industry, 390 
Hosiery, women’s, 7, 171, 218 
Howe, Elias, 42 

Hunt, Walter, 39 

Hunting costume, 210-211 

Hygiene, laundry, 306-307, 409-410 


Identification, 145 
child role, 90-94, 98-99, 134-135, 143-144, 
145 
group, 14, 92-95, 102, 167-169 
role, 90-92 
sex role, 58, 65, 90-92, 143-144, 145 
Illusions, 321-322 
assimilation, 322 
in color, 252-253, 328-330, 336 
contrast, 322 
in dress, 331—336 
in line, 322-324 
in shape, 324-325 
in space and size, 325-328 
in texture, 328, 335-336 
Imitation, 145 
Income 
disposition, 341-344 
increase in, 347 
national, 363, 365 
Indian dress, 15; 25727,572 59 
Individuality in dress, 202-203 
Inference processes, 126-127 
Information sources on clothing, 407—408 
“Inside shops,” 367 
Installment buying, 404 
Insulation value of clothing, 105, 300-305 
Interfacings, 406 
International relations and fashion change, 226 
Irish fashions, 390 
Israeli fashions, 390 
Italian fashions, 388—389 
Ivy Leagues, 133 


“Jackie Kennedy Look,” 160-161 
Japan 
art in, 283 
exports, 390 
kimono, 15, 49-50 
textile industry, 381 
Jobbers, 367 
Judgment 
processes, 126-127 
in shopping, 407-408 


Kay, John, 42 

Kennedy, Jacqueline, 160-161, 226 
Kennedy, John F., 57-58 

Kimono, 15, 49-50 

Knickers, 136 

Knitting machine, 357 

Korean exports, 390 


L-22 label, 407 
Labeling requirements, 360, 361, 407 
Laundering, 306-307, 409-410 
Laws, 56 
and clothing behavior, 64-67, 193 
sumptuary, 65-66, 67, 206-207 
Leather, 37 
Leather gloves, washable, 410 
Leisure, 348 
and changing values in clothing, 83-84 
effect on fashions, 10, 210, 219 
(see also Sports ) 
Letting-out process, 37, 38 
Level of consumption, 421 
Level of living, 421 
Line, in design, 233-239 
coordination, 271, 272 
illusions in, 322-324 
Linen, properties of, 304, 405 
Linings, 406 
“Looking-glass self,” 88 
Loom, 38 
evolution of, 41, 42 
Navajo, 44-45 
primitive, 25 
(see also Weaving ) 
Luminescent clothing, 289 
Lung}, 27 


Madras lungi, 27 

Magdalenian sewing, 24-25 

Mail-order companies, 371, 374 

Malayan sarong, 25 

Manchu hair style, 31 

Manufacturer’s representative, 369 

Marimekko fashions, 379 

Mass media and values, 76 

Mav Company, 374 

Medical dress, 138 

Mennonite dress, 81, 224 

Men’s dress, 137 
centers of emphasis in, 267-268 
conformity in, 176-177 
conservativeness in, 132—133, 188 
expenditures on, 214, 343-344 
fashion in, 13, 184-187, 193, 214, 387-389 
Freudian aspects of, 133 
greater attractiveness in, 217 
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preferences in, 9 
revolution in, 289-290 
trousers, 13, 133, 136 
Mental health and personal appearance, 100- 
101 
Mentifacts, 34, 68, 76 
Merchandise brokers, 369 
Metallic finishes, 302 
Middle Ages, clothing during, 50-53, 206, 220 
Middle-class clothing behavior, 162-163, 172 
Mini-skirt, 185, 217, 416 
Minorities, clothing behavior of, 164-165 
Mod fashions, 168, 214, 390 
Modesty in clothing behavior, 3-7, 56, 80 
Mohammedan dress, 4—5 
Morals and dress, 31, 60-64, 67 
Mores, and clothing behavior, 56, 67 
Moslem dress, 30, 60-62 
Motivation in dress, 77-81, 127 





National Consumer Advisory Council, 413 
National income, 363, 365 
National Retail Merchants Association, 370 
Navajo dress, 43-45 
Neanderthal man’s dress, 23-24, 35 
Needle, 39 
bone, 24 
eyed, invention of, 24 
trade, 361 
used in Stone Age, 25 
Negroes 
class system, 156 
clothing behavior, 164, 201 
status symbols, 119, 164 
Neo-classical dress, 31, 72, 73, 220, 225, 279= 
280 
New Look, 183, 184 
Non-conformity in dress, 201-204 
Norman Norell, Inc., 367 
“Nude” look, 289 
Nudism, 4, 14, 60, 64 
erotic, 64, 67 
Fuegian, 7 
illegal, 64-65 
Nuns’ attire, 153, 224 
Nuns’ role, 144 
Nylon, properties of, 304, 405 


Occupational clothing, 310 
Occupational rankings, 156 
Occupational roles 
and clothing behavior, 1-2, 127, 129, 171, 
310 
clothing cues to, 114-116 
clothing expectations for, 137-139 
and perception of clothes, 101 
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and social identification through dress, 94, 
138 
Obi, 50 
Olefin fibers, 410 
Op art, 286-287 
Operant conditioning, role learning through, 
145-146 
Optical illusions (see Illusions) 
Oriental art, 283 
Oriental dress 
ch’i p’ao, 70, 208 
coloring techniques in, 49 
comfort in, 30 
Communist reforms in, 33, 70, 208 
evolution of, 48—50 
restriction in, 134 
symbolism in, 121 
traditional, 26 
transition in, 31—33, 71 
weaving, 48-49 
Western adaptation of, 226, 227, 283-284 
women’s, 69-72, 76 
Orlon acrylic, properties of, 304 
“Outside shops,” 367 
Overcompensation in clothing behavior, 103 


Paleolithic period 
clothing behavior, 24-25 
tools, 24 
Paradichlorobenzene, 411 
Paris Dressmakers’ List, 186 
Paris originals reproduced, 391-392 
Pattern sizes, standardization for, 407 
Payment, methods of, 404 
Perceiver 
characteristics, 125 
judgment processes, 126-127 
variables, 122=126 
Personal appearance, 9, 105, 106 
and mental health, 100-101 
Personal income disposition, 341-342 
Personality 
clothing cues to, 111-114 
expression of through dress, 99, 256-257 
physiognomic cues to, 112-113 
transference of traits, 127 
Petasus, 4 
Physical characteristics, 96-97 
Phvsicallv handicapped, clothing for, 310-311 
Physiognomic cues to personality, 112-113 
Plastic finishes, 302 
Plunderhose, 220 
Poiret, Paul, 284 
Polynesian grass skirts, 35 
Poncho, 25 


Pop art, 285-286 
Popular taste in clothes, 276 
Population changes, 348 
Poulaines, 206-207 
Prestige, and dress, 78, 79, 84 
Prices 

clothing, 342-343 

inflationary, 340 

markups in, 371 
Primitive dress, 4-5, 9 
Prison clothes, 15 
Processing materials, 37-39 

tools for, 39-42 
Projection in clothing behavior, 102 
Proper dress (see Clothing expectations ) 
Proportion in design, 262-266 
Protective clothing, 6-8, 36-37, 298, 301, 305- 

306, 396 

Publications, clothing, 370, 375, 376 
Pucci, Emilio, 388 
Puritan dress, 208, 224 


Quality 

control, 408 

recognition of, 83, 405-406 
Quakers’ dress, 224 


Radiation, 295, 297 

Rationalization in clothing behavior, 102-103 

Rayon, 218, 405 

Reaction formation in clothing behavior, 104 

Referents and reference groups, 92-95, 166— 
170 

“Reflected appraisals,” 98 

Regional clothing customs, 139-140 

Regression in clothing behavior, 103 

Reinforcement function of clothing, 11 

Religious customs of dress, 30-31, 80, 224 

Renaissance styles, 241, 242 

Repression in clothing behavior, 103-104 

Resin finishes, 306 

Retail buying, 192, 369-370 

Retail stores, 370—375 

Rhythm in design, 265-266 

Roaring "Twenties, fashions in, 75 

Rockefeller, Happy, 161 

Rockers, 167-168 

Rococo style, 236 

Roman dress, 25, 66 

Romanticism, 280-282 

Royal clothing edicts, 66 

Rubber, skin irritation due to, 306 

“Runners,” 367 

Russia, clothing in, 134, 155-156, 287-289, 
393 


Russian ballet costumes, 227, 284 
Russian furs, 390 


Saint, Thomas, 39 
Sales, 403-404 
Sanitation in clothing, 306-307 
Sarin d5, 25 
Sarong, 25 
Scale in design, 265 
Schenti, 25 
School dress requirements, 121, 201-202 
School influence on values, 76 
Scissors, 39 
Scotsman costume, 59 
Seams, 406 
Sears, Roebuck, 372, 374 
Second-hand merchandise, 347—348 
Self 
boundaries of, and clothing, 89-90 
clothing an extension of, 11-12 
Cooley’s explanation of, 88-89 
“Looking-glass,”’ 88 
physical constituents of, 95-97 
and role requirements, 149 
sub-identities, 106 
Self-adornment, 8-9, 11, 24 
Self-concept 
achieving unity in, 97-100 
defense of, 101-105 
development of, 89-97 
Self-confidence in dress, 79 
Self-enhancement and clothing, 100-101 
Self-evaluation 
and clothing, 97-105 
and role enactment, 148 
Self-expression through dress, 79, 84, 256-257, 
ZI5 
Sensory organization, 322 
Seventh Avenue, 363 
Sewing 
decorative, 24-25 
home, 402 
Magdalenian, 24-25 
Paleolithic evidences of, 24 
Sewing machine, invention of, 39, 42, 218 
Sex role 
and clothing expectations, 132-135 
identification in clothing, 58, 65, 90-92, 
143-144 
Sexual interest and clothing, 60-64, 67, 415 
Shang culture, 26 
Shape, 238-242, 262 
basic, 263 
coordination, 271, 273 
illusions in, 324-325 
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Shears, 39 
Shivering, 298 
Shoes 
care of, 409 
Gothic, 50 
and health, 307-308 
pointed; 8, 13 
and role and status identification, 116-117 
Shopping 
decisions in, 18, 411-412, 418-420 
ethics, 412-413 
on impulse, 400 
judgment in, 407-408 
times, peak, 374 
where and when, 402-404 
Shopping plazas, 373-374 
Silhouette 
beauty of, 240 
fashion change in, 195-196, 222-223 
Silk, 36 
brocades, 48—49 
properties of, 304 
Silkworm cultivation, 26, 36, 380 
Singer, Isaac Merritt, 42 
Situational clothing cues, 120-121 
Size 
coordination, 265, 271, 273 
illusions in, 325—328 
standardization in, 407 
Skin tones, 319-320 
Skirt length, fluctuations in, 179, 183-184 
Skirt silhouettes, fashion change in, 195-196, 
222-223 
Social change 
and clothing expectations, 140, 153-154 
and fashion change, 183, 214-215 
Social class consciousness, 166-167 
Social class distinctions in clothing, 16, 17, 156, 
158-165, 167, 206 
blurring of, 140, 171-172 
elimination of through dress, 208-209 
Social class identification, 94 
Social class level and adolescents’ clothing se- 
lection, 82 
Social confidence and clothing deprivation, 100 
Social habits in clothing, 56 
Social ideals and fashion change, 224-225 
Social interaction, consequences of clothing 
symbolism for, 126-129 
Social mobility, 170-171 
Social participation and clothing, 158 
Social position and clothing behavior, 65-66, 
67 
Social role 
clothing cues to, 114-120 
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and clothing expectations, 139-142 
conflict, 149-150 
defined, 131 
enactment, 147-148, 150 
identification, 90-92 
and interpersonal relationships, 128-129 
learning, 145-147 
shifts in, 152-153 
Social status 
and clothing importance, 158 
defined, 131 
indices of, 156-159 
and interpersonal relationships, 128-129 
Shifts > 2-159 
symbolized through clothing, 9-11, 78, 114—- 
120 
Social stratification, 156 (see also Social class ) 
Social upheaval, and change in clothing be- 
havior, 31—33 
Social value of clothing, attitudes on, 79, 80 
Socialism, effect on dress, 208-209 
Somatotyping, 96 
Space in design, 242-243, 262-263 
illusions in, 325—328 
Space suit, 37, 297, 308-310 
Spanish fashions, 390 
Specialty stores, 373 
Spinning process, 38, 40, 42, 358 
chemical, 42 
Spinning jennies, 42 
Spinning wheel, 42 
Sports 
clothes, 310 
influence on fashion, 74, 210-213, 221 
(see also Leisure ) 
Stains, 410 
Standard of living, 420-421 
Standards, clothing, 407-408, 421 
Status symbol, clothing as, 9-11, 78, 114-120 
Stereotyping, 127 
Stitching, 406 
Stone implements, 24, 39 
Storage, 411 
Stores, 370-375 
choice of, 402—403 
Streisand, Barbra, 256, 257 
Style in dress, 178, 255 
adaptations, 367-368 
Chote 3G 
individual, 256-257 
Style of life, in clothing behavior, 106-107 
svmbolic perception of, 111 
Subcultures, clothing behavior of, 164-165 
Sub-identities, 106 
Sublimation in clothing behavior, 104 


Sumptuary laws, 65-66, 67, 206-207 
Suya Indians’ dress, 4-5 
Sweating, 296, 298 
Swiss exports, 390 
Symbolism in dress, 255 (see also Clothing 
cues ) 
Symbols 
status, clothing as, 9-11, 78, 114-120 
visual, 109 
Synthetics, 37, 53, 218, 341 


Taboos, in clothing behavior, 56, 67 
Vailcoat, 32 
Tailored garment, 23-24, 26, 28, 35 
Tanning process, 37 
Tapestry making, 51, 52 
Taste in clothing, 274-277 
upgrading, 348-349 
Tattooing, 9 
Technology 
of clothing, 35—43 
and fashion change, 218-219 
Temperature 
atmospheric, 297 
body, 294-296 
Textile industry 
capital expenditures, 359 
employment, 364 
foreign, 380-381 
labeling, 360, 361 
plant locations, 355 
size, 355 
transitions in, 359 
Textile products, information 
sources about, 408 
Texture, 243-246 
and body size and contour, 335-336 
coordination, 271—272, 273 
illusions in, 328, 335-336 
Thermoplastic fibers, 405 
Thimonnier, Barthélmy, 39 
Thrift houses, 348 
Tie-dyeing, 49 
Tight pants, 133 
Tobé Associates, 370 
Togay25 
Tools, 24, 39-42 
Trade associations, 370 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 383 
‘Trade routes, U.S... 378 
Traditional clothing 
customs, 57—58, 59 
styles, 15, 32 
Transvestitism, 58, 65, 67, 133 
Travel, effect on fashions, 213-214, 218-219 
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Tropics, clothing in, 305 
Trousers, 13 
length of for boys, 136 
and masculinity, 133 
Turkish dress, 59 
Twiggy, 185 
Twist, 190 


Underwear 
demand for, 344 
temperature-controlled, 309-310 
Victorian, 30 
Uniform 
and role identification, 94, 95, 144 
unauthorized wearing of, 65, 67 
universal adoption of, 14 
Upper class clothing behavior, 159-162, 172 
Utility of clothing, 6-8, 308-311 


Value(s) 
aesthetic, 9, 14, 79, 80 
change, 69, 72, 82-84 
in clothing behavior, 14, 275, 420 
and clothing selection, 9, 68, 81-82, 84 
of comfort and economy, 80, 84 
conflict in clothing selection, 81—82, 84 
general, 80 
patterns, 18, 77-81, 420-421 
prestige, 79 
of quality, 83 
religious, 80 
social, 79, 80 
Vamp look, 227, 228 
Variety stores, 371 
Velvet, 243 
Victorian society, 216 
art, 280-282, 283 
clothing behavior, 29-30, 62, 73-74 
Vietnamese dress, 59 
Viscose rayon, properties of, 304 
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War and fashion, 183, 225 
Wardrobe inventory, 397-400 
Waterproof material, 305 
Weaving, 38 
classical Greek, 46-47 
evolution of, 42 
Navajo, 44-45 
Oriental, 48—49 
primitive, 25 
(see also Loom) 
Wedding attire, 57 
Western adaptation of Oriental dress, 226, 
227, 283-284 
Western culture 
clothing type, 26 
diffusion of, 17 
White-collar class, 114, 162-163 
(see also Occupational roles ) 
Women’s wear 
expenditures on, 344-345 
masculine trend in, 74-75, 134, 153-154, 
215-217 
Women’s Wear Daily, 192 
Wool, 35 
insulation value, 302, 303-304 
moisture absorption, 304-305 
production, 355, 380 
properties of, 304 
Working-class clothing behavior, 163-164, 167, 
172 (see also Occupational roles ) 
Worth, Charles Frederick, 386 


Yang and yin, 112 
Yarn construction, 405 
Youth 
emphasis on, 290 
and fashion change, 214 
market, 350, 390 
(see also Adolescents ) 


Zeitgeist, influence on fashion, 182-183 
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